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FOREWORD. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. A. Kincaid, 

C.V.O., I.C.S., Retired. 

When my father’s old friend Muntazim Bahadur 
Muh'xvd Wamanrao^ Burway, B.A., asked me to write a 
foreword to his life of Mulhar Rao Holkar, I willingly 
•promised to do so. Not only was I constrained by the ties 
of family friendship but I also felt that a Maharashtra 
gentleman, who had held the high post of District & Ses- 
sions Judge of Indore, was peculiarly qualified to write a- 
biography of the illustrious founder of the great state 
wherein he had served. Now that an an advance copy is 
in tuy hands, I find that my expectations have been fully 
realised . The book is excellently written and is based on 
a sound and wide knowledge of the author’s subject. 

The founder of the State of Indore, Malhar Rao 
Holkar was born on the 16th March 1693 at Hoi on the 
ba/nks of the river Nira near Jejuri in the Poona district. 
His father’s name was Khanduji Virkar but Malhar Raa 
called himself in later life Holkar, or the man from Hoi, 
the village in ^vhich his father lived. At Hoi the Virkars, 
although Dhango.rs or Shepherds by caste, held the post 
of Chaugula or chief village officer under the Patil. 
Malhar Rao’s mother was a Bargal from Talode in Khan- 
desh, a well-to-do family who held lands and served as 
soldiers under Kadam Bande. Khanduji Virkar died 
when his son was only three; his male relatives seized 
Khanduji’s landed property; and when his widow pro- 
tested, they drove her out of the village. She returned to 
her father’s house, where, although a penniless widow, she 
was well treated. Her brother Bhojraj took care of the 
little boy and taught him to look after sheep. It was while 
Malhar Rao was learning to be a shepherd, thod the 
miracle, that foretold his future greatness occurred. A 
Cobra came near the little boy as he slept one afternoon 
and without biting him, spread its hood over the sleeping 
child. A cobra with hood expanded over a monarch’s or 
w god’s head is one lOf the attributes of sovereignty ; ^so, 
the strange incident was interpreted by the village Brah- 
mans as a sign that some day the orphan boy would be a 
prince. Bhojraj shortly afterwards had a dream, that 
confirmed him in the belief that his nephew was reserved 
for a great destiny. In no long time he took Malhar Rao 
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from a shepherd’s work, had him taught the use of the 
lance and finally enlisted him as a trooper in the service 
of Kadam Batide. There his exceptional talents and Ms 
interest in the profession of arms soon attracted his 
superiors’ attention. The young Malhar Rao had set out 
upon the path of glory. ^ 

The young soldier first saw active service in 1717, 
when Balaji Vishwanath, the first Pesima, went to Delhi 
at the invitation of the Sayad brothers. On his return 
Malhar Rao married Bhojraj’s daughter, Gautamabai, and 
joined the Chief of Burivani, in whose employ he defeated 
a Maratha army. This success led to his appointment as 
arbitrator between the chief o,nd the Peshwa and to his 
engagment by the Peshwa. in his personal command. On 
the death of Balaji Vishwanath, Malhar Rao teas confirmed 
by Baji Rao I, who had long esteemed the young Dhangar. 
After Bajirao’s campaign in Malwa, Malhar Rao received 
as a retvard for distinguished service, the right to lectvy 
for himself Chauth and Sardeshmukhi in Central India. 

' This gc.ve Malhar Rao his first footing in Malwa. 

When the Deccan party o.t the head of which was 
Trimbak Rao Dabhade, rebelled against the ascendency of 
Bajirao I, Malhar Rao Holkar adhered faithfully to the 
ca'use of his friend the PesMva. He took a prominent part 
in the boMle of Dabhai, which destroyed the power of the 
Dabhade family. As a reward for his share in this great 
victory, he was sent as second in command 'under Baji 
Rao’s brother, Chimnaji Appa, to drive the Moghuls out 
of Central India. By a skilful march the Maratha army 
■crossed the Narbada unmolested by the enemy and 
destroyed the Moghul governor Daya Bahadur and his 
•army at the battle of.Tirla on 12th October 1731. There- 
after the Moghuls evacuated Central India. 

In 1736 Malhar Rao Holkar took a prominent part 
in Baji Rao’s march on Delhi. It was, however, during 
the siege of Bassein that Malhar Rao probably reached the 
zenith of his fame. The Viceroy of the North, as the Por- 
tuguese governor of Bassein ivas called, luxd grossly in- 
sulted Ghorimde, the ancestor of the present Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, when the latter had been sent by Baji Rao to 
carry out claiises of a Maratha Portuguese treaty. ‘ This 
folly on the part of the Governor led to the seige and even- 
tual capture of Bassein. The Maratha comtnander-inzCliief 
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was Chimiyiji Appa; hut the leaders of the various con- 
tingents vied with each other in gallantry; and conspicuous 
'among them for reckless daring was Malhar Rao Holkar. 

Jn 1750 Holkar ^ and Jayappa Sindia jointly over- 
ran Rohilkhand and in 175 A accompanied Raghunath .Rao, 
the brother of the third Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, into Hin- 
dusfhan. At the seige of Kumhheri Holkar had the ter- 
rible sorrow of losing in battle his only son f fha nde.Mao, 
the husband of the saintly Ahilyabai. 

On the return of Raghunath Rao’s troops the Peshwa 
felt that Malhar Rao could, be entrusted with an indepen- 
dent command. He named him Commander-in-Chief of an 
expedition against the Nawab of Savanur, whom he con- 
quered taking his capital by storm. In 1757 there seemed 
no limits to the Peshwa’s ambition and he entrusted Ms 
younger brother Raghunath Rao with the conquest of the 
Punjab. Malhar Rao loas appointed second in command. 
The military side of the expedition was in every way sue- 
cessfid. The Afghans, who had occupied Lahore, were 
driven out and forced to withdraw into Af ghanisthan. As 
a financial operation the expedition was a failure. So far 
from Raghunath Rao bringing money hack to Poona, he 
had to own to a big deficit. It appears that under 
Raghunath Rad’s lax supervision, the Maratha Sardars 
robbed the treasure chest. Malhar Rao was charged by 
Sadashiv Rao, the Peshwa’s first cousin, with having 
helped himself to eighty lakhs, a charge partly substan- 
tiated by his voluntary payment of sixty lakhs by way of 
compromise. A still more unfortunate aspect of the case 
was that it laid the seeds of a quarrel bettween Sadashiv 
Rao and Malhar Rao that had disastrous results at Pqni- 
pat to which %ve must now come. 

'Ahmadshah Abdali, the able young ruler of Af ghanis- 
than, had learned with bitter anger the ejectment of his 
troops from the Northern Punjab. He invaded India and 
over-whelmed the Maratha advance guards. Jotiba and 
Dattaji Scindia fell in action and Malhar Rao Holkar was 
taken by surprise and badly beaten at Sikandra. To 
restore Maratha prestige a great army marched^ north- 
wards und&i' Sadashiv Rao. Malhar Rao Holkar joined it 
with a fresh contingent. The army was in outer appear- 
ance formidable; but it had the seeds of great weakness. 
Malhar Rao Holkar and the older Maratha chiefs believed 
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in tJie^ old-fashioned Maratha tactics. These required great 
mobility but did not need an open line of communications. 
Sadashiv Rao, on the other hand, was attracted by the 
European tactics made famous by the French adventurer 
M. De Bussy. He engaged Ibrahim Gardi, an Indian 
Artilleryman trained by De Bussy himself to organise a 
corps of disciplined infantry. Ibrahim Gardi did his work 
well aiid his men proved their worth at Udgir. But Euro- 
pean tactics needed an open line of communications and a 
constant source of supplies. A failure to grasp this ele- 
mentary fact led to the memorable disaster of January, 
1761. The presence of Ibrahim Gardi’ s infantry led 
Sadnshiv Rao to take post at Panipat and this rendered 
Malhar Rao’s light cavalry useless. His horses ate up the 
surrounding country and then died of starvation. Even- 
tually Sadashiv Rao was forced by hunger to fight and ivas 
defeated and killed. Malhar Rao, xoho had never approved 
Sadashiv Rao’s tactics, believed it to be his duty to cut his 
way out of the lost battle. He should, hoivever, have 
halted at Delhi and with Naro Shankar should, have rallied 
the fugitives and organised an orderly retreat.^ Unfor- 
tunately he never stopped until he reached Givalior, with 
the result that the remains of Sadashiv Rao’s grand army 
v)erc massacred by the peasants. 

The shock of the defeat and the deaths of Sadashiv 
Rao and Viswas Rao, the Peshwa’s eldest son, killed 
Balaji. He died on Parwati Hill in June of the same year. 
The neio Peshwa loas Balaji’s second son Madhao Rao, a 
prince of the most eminent qualities. At first he disliked 
Malhar Rao whom he blamed for the Panipat disaster; 
hut Malhar Rao regained his master’s esteem by his gallan- 
try at Rakshasbhuwan, when the old soldier and the young 
prince restored the shaken ranks of the Maratha army. 

Ceaseless campaigning was wearing out the famous 
old veteran. Nevertheless in 176U he took part in Madhav 
Rao’s successfid campaign against Haidar AH of Maisur. 
The following year he fought the English in defence of 
^Surajuddaulah and ^oon a slight success at Anupsar.^ 
Colonel Carnac, hoivever, o'allied his men and made d'Sne- 
ccssfnl night attack on Holkar’s camp, driving him across 
the Jumna river. In 1765 Holkar was again beaten by 
Carnac at Kora, where the English artillery broke down 
all resistance. This defeat weighed heavily on the war- 
worn old man. In may 1766 an abscess in his ear developed 



and caused him much pain. The medical science of his 
doctors was not able to stop the malady and on the 20th 
May 1766 the splendid old adventurer passed away. He 
had risen from penniless dependence to independent great- 
ness; and^ while the Peshwa’s empire has passed away, the 
principality that Malhar Rao founded, 'iymains. It is still 
one of the greatest states ^vithin the circle of the British 
Empire. 


(Sd.) CHARLES A. KINCAID. 
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ARMS OF THE INDORE STATE. 



Arms. — The arms used by the State consist of a 
fChanda ( broad"Sword ) and lance saltire'wise over a field 
of poppy and wheat in which a sacred bull ( Nandi ) cou- 
chant and a horse rearing are depicted. 

Crest — A sun in splendour under a Chhatri or royal 
umbrella. 

Note. — The explanation given is as follows:— The 
Holkars claim descent from Udaipur of which house the sun 
is the emblem, as being the greatest of the Suryavanshi clans; 
the umbrella, besides being an emblem of State, refers to a 
tale of Malhar Rao in which a cobra is said to have protect- 
ed him from the sun by opening its hood above him. The 
horse and sword refer to the warrior God Khande Rao, the 
Avatar of Shiva, connected especially with Jejuri near Poona 
where His Temple stands. The bull is sacred to Shiva, and 
the spear the favourite weapon of the founder of the State. 
Wheat and poppy are the principal products of' the State. 

The arms given at Delhi were; Gules; two lances in 
saltire surmounted or, a horseman's sword point upwards 
argent; in chief three poppy beads proper seeded or Crest — 
A bay horse trapped. Supporters-Horses trapped proper. 

MOTTO.— Pral^mesho Labhya Shri Kartuh 


Prarabdhat. " Umesh ( Shiva ) has said, success attends 
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him who strives ( or, is obtained by the efforts of the doer 
The same motto was given on the Delhi banner. The letters 
underlined spell Holkar. 

Banner.-— The State banner consists of red and white 
stripes being that of the Bande family given to Malhar Rao 
Holkar. 

Gotrachara. — This house has no proper Golra- 
chara. The ordinary gotra is the Vishnu charana. 

The Rulers are Hindus of the Shaivite sect, their 
principal Deity being Khande Rao ( Khandoba or Martand ) 
of Jejuri, near Poona, 


(1) This information is taken from the Indore Stiite 
Gazetteer by Colonel Luard. 



PREFACE, 


Last year my “ SKree Ramagita ” appeared before the 
public. This year by the grace of the Divine Shree Rama 
the publication of my “ Life of Subhedar Malhar Rao 
Holkar, ” the founder of the Holkar State, happily synchro- 
nises with the return of His Highness Maharajah Sawai 
Yeshwantrao Holkar to Indore after completing his education 
at Oxford. I rejoice that Providence has enabled me to 
publish three biograghies ^ of the most prominent members of 
the Holkar family. 

The appreciation which my “ Life of H. H. Maha- 
rajah Tukoji Rao Holkar II, G. C. S. I. ” received from the 
Press and the Public and from eminent scholars in India and 
England was certainly most gratifying ^ and served as a sti- 


(1) I ■will te failing in iny duty if I do not mention here tliat I o'(ve my 
studies of the Yedant Philosophy and Mnratha History to the strong initia- 
tive of my revered father, the late Eao Bahadur Wamanrao Tatya Burway, 
■who was for a long lime So6bha and sometime Sir Soohha of the Malwa 
Province of the Gwalior State at Ujjain. He encouraged me to write the 
*• Lives ” of the great Peshwa Baji Kao I and of the prominent members of 
the Holkar and Scindhia Pamilies. He lived a truly Vedantic life of ceaselees 
activity and benevolence. About his deep interest in Mnratha Hittory 
I have said much in my “ Life of hfahadji Scindhia ” and “ Life of Maha- 
rajah Tukoji Rao Holkar IT, ” published in 1922 and 1925 re8pectiv-'’Iy. He 
enjoyed the esteem and the confidence of the late Maharajah Jajaji 
Scindhia or Gwalior and the late Maharajah Tukoji Bao Holkar of JnSor.'- 

(2) The late Colonel C. E. Luard, zi, A. (Oxon), C. 1. E , wc? rib'.'''" 

Agent in Bhopal, when he wrote the Foreword' to my ‘■'Life of " 

Tukoji Eao Holkar II." 
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mulus to me in the preparation of this work, which was in- 
definitely delayed owing to difficulties and circumstances, over 
which I had no control. At the end of this work I have 
given the opinions of some prominent person? and reviews 
from leading Papers, from which it will be evident that the 
biography of Maharajah Tukoji Rao Holkar II, “ the maker 
of modern Indore, ” is considered as a standard work by 
famous scholars like Kincaid, Kelkar, Luard, Ojha and others. 
As 1 was placed on special duty by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah Holkar for the preparation of this work, I certainly 
would be doing less than justice to myself if I did not feel n 
pride and satisfaction in finding that Providence has graced 
my labours with such a success. 


I have! availed myself of all the new material that is 
recently published by Maharashtra scholars, while engaged 
on the present biography. Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji 
Rao Scindhia may well be described as the right and the left 
hands, of the great Peshwa Baji Rao I, under whom the Ma- 
rathas undertook the great offensive against the Moghul 
Power and wrested the provinces of Malwa, Guzerath and 
Bundelkhand from the Moghuls by the force of their arms. 
The memorable speech of this Peshwa in the Durbar of 
Chhatrapati Shahu Maharaja clearly shows how and why 
Baji Rao’s bold and indomitable policy and his remarkable 
energy in carrying successful expeditions from Poona to Delhi 
entitle him to be ranked next to the illustrious Shivaji, the 
defender of the Hindu religion and the great leader of the 
Maratha nation,^ It was, indeed, an enviable good luck of 

<l)_ Recently, a very interesting Life of tlie groat Chhatrapati Shivaji, 
■written in English by Professor Takakbava, is pnblished. Our readers 
ehonld read this Life along with the Lives of Aurangzeb by Professor Sir Jada- 
nath Sarkar and Mr, Lane-Pool. In ray ■work entitled “The Marathas and 
the Moghuls,’, 1 have sho^wn how Shivaji’s character, and aims stand on a far 
higher pedestal of moral grandeur than those of Aurang.'seb who virtually 
proved to be the enemy of the Moghul power. 
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Holkar and Scindhia to be so inseparably associated with this 
heroic Peshwa® in the Hindu Re-conquest of India during^ 
the eighteenth century and to be raised by the Peshwas 
generous appreciation from the ordinary position of a Shille- 
dar to that of a mighty Sirdar and Saranjamdar of the 
- Peshwa. Ranoji Scindhia, the founder of the Gwalior State, 
died in 1745, but Malhar Rao Holkar had the good luck to 
serve under Baji Rao’s able successors, Balaji Baji Rao, and 
Madhav Rao I and to win fresh laurels from them. 

I have reasons to think that Indian as well as English 
writers on Maratha History have not done that justice to 
Malhar Rao Holkar, which he amply deserved,® It was not 
an ordinary thing to enjoy the full confidence of Baji Rao I, 
Balaji Baji Rao and Madhav Rao I, whose spectacular ca- 
reers had dazzled all the rivals of the Maratha power in India. 

1 have shown by undeniable evidence and logic of facts that 
Malhar Rao did enjoy the confidence of the three Peshwas. 
He faithfully carried out what the Peshwas had ordered him 
to do and his great merit lies in the fact that his performance 
of his duty elicited a cordial appreciation and recognition of 

(2) In 1884, my revered father waj collectings material for a Life of 
Peshwa Baji Eao 1, as Col. W. Tweedie, c. s, i., Eesident at Gwalior, was 
then writing this Feahwa’s Life and had asked my father for help in the 
matter. In 1888, I wrote to Col. Tweedie ahont this subject, when he in- 
formad me that unfortunately it never went heyond‘ the stage of collecting 
materials. I may he permitted to mention hero that I have completed th® 
Manuscript of the Life of Peshwa Baji Eao I. Under Providence it nay 
soon see the light of day. 

(3) Vide Mr. G. S. Sardeiai’s observations in the "Eiyasat,,’ ref e rred. 
to in the Appendix, Mr. Sardesai is entirely wrong in his strictures against 
Malhar Eao Holkar. Mr. K. W. Purandare's article in this connection, pub- 
lished in the Bharat-Itihas-Sanshodhak-Mandal’s Volume, gives a well-rea- 
soned reply to Mr. Sardesai’s groundless charge against Malhar Eao Holkar, 
( Vide Appendix XlV ). 
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three successive Peshv/as/^^ It would be improper, to institute- 
a comparison between Malhar Rao Holkar and^ Mahadaji. 
Scindhia. 

My aim in writing my works ( on Hindu Philosophy 
and Maratha History ) in the English language is that they 
may be read not only in all parts of India but also in England 
and other countries. Moreover, I had to prove, by evidence 
the falsehood of the assertions of writers like Dr Vincent 
Smith, De La Fosse and others with regard to important 
incidents in Maratha History.f^) This object could not have 
been achieved if I had written my works in Marathi or in 
Hindi. As there are many misprints in this work, an Errata 
has been given at the end of this book for ready reference. 

The evening of life is slowly approaching and I feel 
relieved that the merciful Providence has enabled me to publish 
seven works on Maratha History. Two works more 
yIz. “ Life and Times of Shiva jl . II, 1680-1749, ” and 
‘.Life’ of the great Peshwa Baji Rao I’ are ready in 
Manuscript form. I pray the Almighty that these two works 
may soon appear before the public. My hopes of publishing 


(l) III order to properly underBland Malhar Eao Holknr’s mentality, 
one must have that frame of mind ■n'hich characterised Iho. pious Hindus of 
the old school, as depicted in the following Shlolca:.— - 

II 

^ rW^cii: n ? (1 

Translation -. — The giver of food, the deliverer from n calamity, 

the father-in-law, the real father and the preceptor 
( Guru )— these live are called fathers. 

Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Rao t*'cindhia had the same reverence 
for the Peshwas, which the latter had for Chhatrapati Shahu Maharaja, Tide 
Hanoji Rao Soindhia, ” by the present writer, p. 41. 

(2) In my work entitled, “ The hlarathas and the Moghnls. ” which 
: w.SB highly spoken of by English and Indian scholars, and in my “ Life of 





THE LATE RAO BAHADUR WAMANRAO TATYA BURWAY. 


fli’j 
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iKe “ Life of Maharajah Jayaji Rao Scindhia G. C S. I., G. 
C. B, ” and “ History of the Gwalior State ” have been de- 
ferred indefinitely on account of the lamentable and prema- 
ture death of Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindhia, G. C. S. I., 
G. c. V. O., G. c. I. E., the late great Ruler of Gwalior. In 
fact Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindhia’s death is a national 
calamity. It is impossible to describe in words the extent of 
the loss which India has suffered by his premature demise.^ 

Before finishing this preface, I beg to express my 
thanks to all who helped me in any way.^ I mention with 
reverence and gratitude the happy directions I had always 
received from my revered father, the late Rao Bahadur 
Wamanrao Tatya Bur way, my Guru in Vedanta Philosophy 
and Maratha History. My most respectful thanks are due to 
my gracious Sovereign His Highness Maharajah Holkar for 
generous support. I heartily thank the Hon’ble Colonel R. J. 
W. Heale, C. 1. E., O. B. E., A. G. G. in C. I., Aitmad-ud'dowlah 
Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, B. A., B. Sc., LL. B., the Prime 
Minister of Indore, and Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. 
Kibe, M. A., M. R. A. s.j Deputy Prime Minister for their 
constant help to my publications. My thanks are also due to 


Mahadji Scindhia. ’’ I have pointed oat the mistakes of some of the English 
writers on. Maratha History and am glad to observe here that eminent 
historians like the Hon’ble Mr; Justice 0. A- Kincaid and others have 
endorsed my views, 

(1) I gratefully remember the long interview I had with Maharajah 
Madhav Rao - Scindhia at TJiJain in the J une of 1918 when H. H. had called 
mo -with the Manuscript of his father’s Life. 

come soon to Gwalior to publish my father’s Life) — These words of His late 
Highness Maharajah Madhav Rao Scindhia still ring into my ears. 

(2) Sir Reginald Glanoy, K. c. i. E , c. s. i., gave me great encourage- 
ment in my historical pursuits. My historical researches in the Bombay 
Presidency received much help from the Hon’ble Mr* J, E. B, Hotson, i, c.b. 
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Messrs C. R. Palairet, L. Arathoon, Rai Saheb Mathulal, 
N. V. Phadke, (wKo unfortunately died before' this work was 
published.) and Mr. V. V. Thakur, for their interest in 
this work. While carrying this work through the Press 
during my retirement I have received valuable help from my 
nephew, Mr. Anandrao Gunesh Burway and my grandson, 
Mr. Wasudeo Govind Burway, B. SC and it deserves to be 
gratefully mentioned. I have also to thank Mr. PI. C. 
Shaima, Superintendent State Press, for his courtesy. 

In conclusion I offer my most respectful and grateful 
obeisance to the Almighty Shree Rama for enabling me to 
publish this biography of Subhedar Malhar Rao Holkar, the 
founder of the Holkar Stale. May God bless Maharajah 
Holkar. 

Indore City, 1 

M. W. Bwrway. 

9th May 1930. ] • ' 


c. 8. 1., the Hon’ble Mr. J^ Ri-Martln, i; c. b., c. i. e., and Major Lang c.i.e., 
Rteiident in Kolhapur. The Hon’ble Mr, L.' W. Reynolda i.,c. s-, c. b. i , c i. e.. 
Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana, and the Hon’ble Mr. E. H. 
Koaly, i.c. 8., o. I.B., 'gave nie raluable aid' in my historical researches in 
Rajputana. H. E.' MahrajaK'Sir KiBhari Prasad, q. o. i. b.. Prime Minister, 
of Hyderabad, Colonel K. N. Ha'ksar, b. a;, c. i,''E-,'of Gwalior,' Raja Pra- 
tapgirji Narsinghgirji, Sand' Nawab’ Sir Amin Jung, k. c. s. i.. c, i. e., of 
Hyderabad, -'gave' me tduoh ‘help. ' I grstefully'adknbwle'age the help of all 
these gentlemen. 






INTRODUCTION. 


MaiKar Rao, tKe founder of tKe Holkar State, belongs to 
that famous school of patriotism which sprang into existence 
under the auspices of the illustrious Shivaji Chatrapati 
and reached a stage of remarkable development under the 
great Peshwa Baji Rao I. The times in which he was born 
were witnessing a v/onderful struggle betv.'^een the Marathas 
and the Moghals and were, indeed, memorable on account 
of the religious revival which was slowly and gradually 
progressing not only in Maharashtra but in the whole of India 
and which led ultimately to the political upheaval resulting in 
the annihilation of the tyrannical Moghal Power. 

(1) On I’algun Vadya 3rd (on the 3rd of tlie dark half of Palgun) April 
10,162/ after an interval of four years Jijabai bore Shahaji a second son. 
Several stories wore told in support of the general belief that the baby 
boy -was an incarnation of the God Shiva. A charming one is to be found 
in .the Shodgaonkar Bakhar. One night Shahaji dreamt that he savr a Gosavi 
or Hindu anchorite stand by his bed side and put a mango in his hand. 
“Share the fruit n'ith your wife”, said the anchorite, “and you will become 
the father of a son who will be an incarnation of God Shiva. You must never 
force him to salute a Musalman and after his twelth year you must leave him 
free to act as he pleases” — Kincaid and Parasnis, Yolume I. Page 123. 

“Sevajeo was a soldier unequalled, skilled in the arts of Government, and 
a friend of men of virtue and religion. He planned his schemes wisely and 
executed them with steadiness. He consulted many on every point, but 
acted according to that advice which, after weighing in his own mind, 
he thought best applicable to bis designs. Ho one was acquainted with his 
determinations but by the success of their execution.’’ Page 55, Operations 
in the Deccan. 

(2) The work done by the Sikh Gnrus is worthy of mention. The Sikh Panth, 
which sprang into existence under the guidance of Guru Hanak, is a non- 
sectarian branch of Hinduism, which successfully baffled the terrorism carri- 
ed on by the Hoghals and saved Hinduism from destruction in the Punjab 
and frontier districts, where the Moghal inroads were so frequent, Those 
JSwopean writers who treat the Sikh Panth as independent of or separate 
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While on the one hand this religious Renaissance 
united the Hindus for resisting the Moslem power and 
its unbearable oppression, it. also served to produce great 
moral benefits to the people at large by bringing about a 
catholic spirit which reconciled Islam to Hinduism. Hindu 
saints like Tukaram and Eknath and Mahomedan saints like. 
Kabir and Shaikh Mohammad were shining examples of;this 
catholic spirit, which served to unite the- Hindu and 
Mahomedan population. The student of Maratha History 
cannot . ignore these forces which were instrumental in pacify- 
ing the discordant elements in Maharashtra and in cementing 
not only the Marathas butall the Hindu hearts for a common 
and strenuous effort to overthrow the despotism of the 
Moghal yoke’-^^ and deliver the Hindus from the- oppression 

from Hiuda religion, should bear in mind that Guru Nauak Sahib was a strong 
devotee of Shree Vishnu and that the Maharashtra saints, ITamdeo and Trilo* 
chan are revered by the Sikhs as their Gurus. The Sikh Panth is certainly a 
Pauth of Hinduism and not independant of it, More on this point is un- 
neoessary in this work. Vide Professor C. S. Shriniwas Charis’ Article. in the 
“Indian Review,” October 1925 for a clear view as to how the Hindu and 
Mahomedan population at large was characterized by a catholic spirit through 
the influence of the Mahomedan saints. The struggle was between, the Marathas 
and the despotic Moghul power and not between the Hindu and the Mohom- 
medan papulation at large. Our readers should carefully .bear this in mind. 
The Hindu and Mahommedan populations were not at war. 

Shivaji'a lifework has been briefly described in the following significant 
verse of tho poet Bhukam— ■ 

fiCt itcT 

“Benaras would have lost her luster. Mathura would have been turned 
into a Musiid, But for the birth of Shivaji the whole Hindu race would 
have been ch'oumoi3ed”-Vide Life of Shree Ramdas Swami by Goverdhandas 
Lakhmldas Thakur of Bombay. 

(1) Mr. Rajwade’s observations are noteworthy in this connection:— 

Ef ^Sfsqf, STIl'q 
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and exactions of a cruel system of administration which pre- 
vailed during the days of the great Akbar’s unworthy 
successors, v«rho left no stone unturned in inflicting the 


m I i ^crni^fr I'iiRnHr 

JTF, ^RT'^T fri% ^?8cfOT 

17T7I^f ^TcflUf — Itajn'ade’a Introduction page 32. 


■ 0£ the two successors of Shiva] i, the first was a debauche and the second 
& puppet. Their own ranks were torn by dissension. Yet, so indomitable was 
the spirit which Shivaji had evoked, that not only did they step by 
step reconquer every inch of the lost ground until the invading hordes were 
worn down aad forced to evacuate the country, but they finally succeeded in 
laying the foun lafciou of a vast though loosely-knit confederacy, with its 
heart in Poona and tentacles which spread far and wide from Lahore to 
Calcutta and Calcutta to Taujawar. 


For detaiks about tlio oppression suffered by the Hindus in all parts 
of India, see “The Maratlias aud the Moghuls’’ by the present writer, pages 
18-21 aud “Life of Guru Govind Singh.” 

Mr. Raj wade’s admirable observations on this point are as follows:— 


<c 
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severest hardships upon the “ mild ” Hindu popula- 

tion. In this work it is not necessary to detail the 

sad story of the “ Zulum ” which was committed 

by the short-sighted successors of the great Akbar 
and which led ultimately to the fall of the Moghal Empire. 
Till the death of A.urangzeb, the chief oppressor of the 
Hindus, the Hindu population was treated with every 

refinement of cruelty in all parts of India. Aurangzeb died 
in despair at Ahmednagar on 3rd March 1707. Mr. 

Kincaid, the Historian of the Marathas, makes the 
following observations about this emperor; — “It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a historian of the Maratha people 
to do justice to Aurangzeb.- His conduct towards Shivaji 
and Sambhaji was treacherous and cruel. His every 
relation with the Kings of Bijapur and Golconda was 
stained with inhumanity and perfidy. His kindness to- 
wards Shahu was prompted by political rather than charitable 
motives. Still it must be conceded that of all the Delhi em- 
perors the memory of Aurangzeb is dearest to Indian Musal- 
mans. If to Hindus he was cruel and intolerant, to the ortho- 
dox followers of Islam he was gracious and indulgent. Yet 
his excessive partiality to Musalmans convicts the emperor 
of folly. The Moghul throne was guarded by the swords of 
the Rajput clans. Conquered and conciliated by Akbar, 
honoured alike by Jahangir and Shah Jehan, the chiefs of 
Rajasthan had, during their three reigns, been the bulwork 
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of tlie kouse of Timur. Tke sou! of Ckivalry, tkey kad 
poured out like water in tke service of tke empire, tke best 
blood of their Kingdoms. It was not until tkey had suffered 
a succession of insults from the bigoted Aurangzeb that their 
hearts turned against him. In his youth Aurangzeb had 
rebelled and imprisoned an indulgent father and murdered 
two of his brothers. The crimes of his youth bore bitter 
fruit. Through his long life he was haunted by the fear 
that his sons would behave to him as he had behaved 
towards Shah Jehan; and his great campaign in the South 
was several times frustrated by the treasons of his family” 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid in his “History of the Maratha 
people Vol. I” has vindicated Shivaji from the attacks of his 
foreign critics and traducers, especially as regards his conduct 
in the Chandrarao More and Afzulkhan tragedies. He 
displays a far more just sympathy for the Marathas and the 
great Maratha leader, than is done by Professor Sarkar, 
who under a guise of analytical criticism traces almost all 
the actions of Shivaji to the love of plunder and belittles his 
institutions, though the same analytical examination would 
go to show that a good many things he has said in the 
earlier part of his biography are unsaid by him in the last two 
chapters especially the last ten pages. Compare for instance 
Jadunath Sarkar’s remarks at p, 114 and in the footnote 
at pp. 366-367 with the confession at page 493, and the im- 
putation of cowardice at pages 223 and 225 with the remark 
at pages 490 and 492. On the v/hole the impression 
produced while perusing’ Sarkar s book is not that he is 
v/riting a life of Shivaji but that he is following the move- 
ments of the Mogul armies or interpreting the ill-informed 
opinions of the European factors at Surat, Rajapore, Bombay 
or Madras —Vide Professor Takakhav’s Life of Shivaji 
Maharaj, page 566. 
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In my work enlltled ‘‘The Maratkas and the Moghals” 
much has been said about the sound work done by the saints 
of Maharashtra and other parts of India and its aid to 
Shivaji’s career. The following extract from the same work 
will be interesting to our readers in connection with - the 
religious revival and the consequent political upheaval ■ in 
Maharashtra and Hindustan: — “Shivaji’s enthusiastic and 
ardent love for his religion and his strict morality are prover- 
bial indeed. They were the outcome of the early influences 
due to the instructions of the royal preceptor. But Dadoj 
Kond Dev’s advice was not the only force that swayed 
Shivaji’s conduct. The great Maratha leader was also 
greatly influenced by the spirit of the age, which was the 
result of the forces called into existence by the saints and 
poets that did directly as well as indirectly an invaluable 
service to the cause of the entire Hindu population by their 
writings and preachings. Shivaji’s love for the Hindu re- 
ligion meant, in other words, his bitter hatred of those who 
persecuted the Hindus.” 

It is pleasant to turn from this controversy to the 
policy of liberal tolerance which Shivaji extended toM’^ards 
Islam and which he sought in vain from Aurangzeb. At 
the time of the defection of Sambhaji, in the midst of his last 
campaign against the Moguls, the great king made a stirring 
appeal to Aurangzeb against the imposition of the Jazia. This 
letter reveals a lofty outlook on religion and is a passionate 
plea for tolerance. Shivaji reminds Aurangzeb that even in 
the Koran God is styled the “Lord of all men”, and not the 
“Lord of Mohomedans” only. “If it be a mosque”, wrote 
Shivaji, “the call to prayer is chanted in remembrance of Him. 
If it be a temple, the bell is rung in yearning for Him only. 
To show bigotry for any man’s creed is really altering the 
words of the holy book.— Vide Professor Takakhav, p. 544. 
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Is there any necessity of more evidence to show that 
Aurangzeb was more fit for the position of MuIIa than for the 
throne at Delhi ? With his growth Shivaji’s zeal in the 
advocacy of the cause of his co-religionists and his hatred for 
the “ Moghal Zulum” rapidly grew and strengthened. 
His listening to the native ballads and tales of adventure, 
as well as his keen interest in the Kathas which were con- 
ducted by some of the most renowned saintly poets of 
Maharashtra, went a long way to create in him a desire 
(which was as strong as it was righteous,) for undertaking the 
subversion of the power, whose ceaseless endeavours were 
directed towards the destruction of every thing that was 
sacred and dear to the Hindus, The nature of the country 
and the character of the people who joined his standard 
helped Shivaji greatly in the attainment of his object. The 
Mawlees, the followers of the Maratha leader, were strong, 
hardy, and deeply attached to their master, who had been 
driven or rather roused to undertake the gigantic task of 
opposing the Moghals, a task which was fraught with great 
difficulties in the beginning but which was attended with 
equally great successes in the end. The Punjabis and the 
Rajputs, the martial races of Northern India, did what they 
could towards solving this great problem, but only with 
partial success. Providence seems to have ordained that the 
Hindus of Maharashtra should be able to grapple successfully 
with the solution of this mighty question with the help of 
the Maratha saints. 

Now Jnyandev was an outcaste Brahman. By his 
devotion to God he won his way to the caste and in the end 
be»came a saint. It therefore followed, so men said, that 
in- eyes -of God. caste must-be as. nothing and that all earthly 
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disabilities could be overcome by the love and worship of 
Krishna. Thus Pandharpore came to attract pious men 
of all castes. The next great saint of Pandharpur was 
Chokhamela, a Mhar. Savata was of the Mali or 
gardener caste, Ra ka and Gora were Kumbhars or potters. 
Rohidas was a Chambhar or leather worker. Narhari 
was a Sonar or Goldsmith, Kabir was actually a Musulman 
attracted from the North by the fame of Pandharpur, 
Namdev, the greatest of all, was Shimpi or tailor. They 
were all men of holy and austere lives. Their worship of 
Krishna was eminently pure and sane. Their preaching and 
their poems stimulated men’s minds and led them to seek a 
refuge from their sorrows at Krishna’s shrine. The spots 
where Dnyandev and his brothers and sister died became 
centres from which the Pandharpur tenets were promulgated 
from the Bhima to the Tapti and from Aland! to Saswad. 
Men v/ho made pilgrimages to these shrines were drawn 
to each other by their common knowlege of the Marathi speech 
and of the doctrines of the Pandharpur saints. In this way 
there came in existence the beginnings of a national feeling. 
But while the Musalman officials dissipated their vigour in 
vice and riot, the Hindus, owing to the teachings of the 
saints of Pandharpur, led clean and manly lives. So it 
came about that the religious movement made ready the 
path for the national hero who was to free Maharashtra 
from the foreign yoke. When he appeared, great beyond 
human anticipation, religion gave to his genius a fervour 
which he was able to impart to the comrades of his youth 
and the peasants of his father’s villages. Thus inspired, 
his half-trained levies fought with the valour of Cortez 
companions or of Cromwell’s Cuirassiers ” — Kincaid. 

The illustripus 3hivaji and the heroic Bajirao I were 
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in fact, tlie exponents of tKe spirit of the age^*’. The subject 
of this narrative learned, along with Ranoji Rao Sindhia and 
many others, the first lessons in the arduous task of subverting 
the tyrannical Moghal power in India from the Peshwa 
Baji Rao I, whose career of ceaseless activity and patriotic 
enthuciasm deserve special mention, while dealing with the life 
and times of Malharji Holkar. 

The work done by the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath in 
spreading the Maratha power by introducing his well-known 
revenue system and thereby finding useful employment for 
the discordant element in Maharashtra, deserves to be remem- 
bered by the student of History. Professor H. N. Sinha 
rightly remarks that ‘the first of the House of the Peshwas, 
was the first and best servant of the House of the Bhonsles’— 
Journal of Indian History, April, 1928. 


Kecontly an admirable life of Shivaji Chalrapati has been published by 
Professor Tahakhav, who severely comments upon Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar’s ’‘Shiva^i and his times" in the following terms ! — „ 
His sympathies are with the Moguls and the commanders of the 
Mogul Empire. His sympathies a’'# with the British factors at Surat 
and Rajapur. His sympathies are anywhere except with Shivaji and his 
gallant companions, Shivaji has fallen into the back ground. Sarkar’s 
pieans of praise are poured forth in unstinted measure, now in honour of 
Hhaistakhan, now in honour of Jay Singh. Shivaji is at best patronised 
here and there with a nodding familiarity and spoken of as a familiar 
nnderlieg with the name of “ Shiva " — Preface page VI — VII. 

How keen and unbearable was the Moghul oppression may be learnt from 
a perusal of the life of Guru Govind Singh by Bhagat Laxman Singh, 
pages 6 — 16, “In Kashmere the Governor Sher Afghan forcibly conver- 
ted half the population to Islam " — Guru Govind Singh’s Life, page 8. 

Bhukan's “Shiva Bfiwani’' deservea a perusal from every student of 
Mw'atha History. 
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In fact, Balaji VishwanatK, whose endeavours and exer- 
tions secured the Deccan throne for Shahu, is rightly called 
the “Second founder of the Maratha power.” His abler 
and more enthusiastic son, Bajirao continued his father^s 
work by performing prodigies of valour on the battle-field of 
Hindustan and shook the throne of Babar at Delhi by 
humbling and defeating the Nizam-uI-Mulk, Mahammad 
Khan Bangash and other powerful Moghal Sirdars. 

Baji Rao’s son and successor, Balaji Baji Rao, was like 
his grandfather, a successful statesman, a skilful diplomatist 
and a gentleman of polished manners and amiable disposition. 
Balaji Baji Rao, known in history as Nanasaheb, surmoun- 
ted many difficulties by his uncommon ability and in his 
regime the Maratha power reached its zenith, the Punjab 
and Bengal, in fact, all Hindusthan having come under the 
Maratha sway. 


(1) Recent tuetorical regearcli line disclosed some new facts regarding the 
PesUwas. It is now alleged or. sound evidence that the father of B«la;i 
Vishwanth was, during the great Shiwaji’s regime, a Sardar in charge of two 
thousand horse. This circumstance well points out that the Peshwa’srisa 
was not an abrupt one and that the ground for him was already prepared by 
his father in the days of the great Sbiwnji. Vide Mr- Vinayahrao Bhave’s 
Marathi Deftar. 

“ With the imprisonment of Ramraja, as Mr. Kincaid rightly lemnrhs, 
the Bhosle epic ends and the Chitpawan epic hegins- Here we encounter a fresh, 
type of character. Balaji Visbwanthis a typical versatile Brahman, thanks to 
whose diplomatic skill Shahu became an independent ruler instead of a vassel 
of Delhi. Even more remarkable is his son Baji Rao, the real founder of the 
Maratha Empire, who combined the daeh and endurance of a great cavalry 
loader with consummate a dministrative ability, far-seeing Statesmanship, and 
shrewd knowledge of human character ” — The Times of India’s leading 
article, Thursday, October 12, 1922. 

“ The unfortunate Prince’s (Ramraja’s) fall was effected by his 

grandmother Tara bai. She invited him to celebrate the Champa Shasti 
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Some inaccurate writers of Indian History have, witbngly 
■or inwittingly, brought the charge of usurpation against the 
Peshwas. We need not dwell on this point with exhaustive 
details in this work, as we have discussed this subject fully 
elsewhere. Messrs Kincaid, Parasnis and Sirdesai have 
thoroughly exploded the charge of usurpation brought against the 
Peshwas by writers like Scot-Waring and others. M Madhav 
Rao succeeded his father Balaji Baji Rao in the year 1761 
and wiped aAvay the despair and dejection caused by the dis- 
aster at Panipat, as we shall see in the coming Chapters. 

festival ia Satara fort ani treaclierously imprisoned him. The State was now 
in utter disorder. One man alone could save it, namely Balaji, the Prime 
Minister. He did so. While retaining Ramraja as hie sovereign, he assumed tha 
entire administration of the kingdom himself and moved the capital from 

Satara to Poona ” Kincaid. The well-known historian of BaroOa Mr. 

Govind Rao Sakharam Sardesai, has descrihed, in glowing and graphic, terms^ 
the sagacious measures of Balaji Baji Rao and his noble work in expending 
the Maratha power. Mr. Sardesai is supported by the Hon’ble Mr. Natu, who 
considered Balaji Baji Rao as the greatest of all the Peshwas. Vide pago 
42 of Natu's “Mabadji Sindhia” — With sincere and due deference to thesa 
eminent writers, I beg to allege that B.iji Bao will, when all the prosand, 
cons of the case are considered, undoubtolly deserve the first place. Vida 
“the Marathas and the Jloghuls” where I have given the views of other 
writers along with my reasons for such u view. 

[l]Scot-Waring says - “The usurpation of the Peshwas, in a country where 
empires fall and fresh states rise on the ruin, neither attracted obsorvatiott 
nor excited surprise. Indeed the transition was easy, natural and progressive. 
The authority of Balaji Vishwanath was supported by the Shahoo Raja, and 
confirmed by the enterprise and zeal of his immediate descandents. Under 
their administration the gigantic plans of the Great Shivajee had been carried 
into effect. These gi eat acquisitions naturally obtained for the first Pesh- 
was the gratitude and submission of their Maratha subjeetB.'' These ohser- 
vations of Scot-Waving are made up of two half truths. Rao Bahadur 
Sardar M, V. Kibe u.a., tha welUknown scholar of Indore, lias, with eonspi- 
cuouB ability, shown how the charge cf nsm'pation is groundlesi. Scot-Waring 
is wrong when he says that the Peshwas usurped the powers. The Peshwa’g 
grand work was certainly an object of admiration . That the Peshwu Balaji 
Baji Rao did not usurp power, that the power was forced upon hitn by Shahu’a 
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About the noble work done by the Peshwas Professor 
H. N. Sinha says: 'In that age of self-centred cupidity, the 
Peshwas were the only people every fibre of whose being 
thrilled with an altruistic ambition of establishing a Hindu 
sovereignty and to this their ambition, they yoked unflinching 
fervour, tireless energy and a deep-rooted love of work. 
Indeed at a time when Maharastra lay exhausted after the 
twenty five years of warfare, when it was reeking with 


orderp, is now clear as day light. On this point the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Kincaid says as follows; — " The Peshwa has been greatly blamed for having 
deposed the heir of Shiwaji. With what far-sighted prudence he profited 
by the turn of events, will he told in a succeeding Volume. But the blamn 
surely rests on the Bhosles themselves. It was the quarrels of Tarahai and 
Shahu that led to the rise of Balaji Vishwanath. It was the sedition of 
Sambhaji that created the ascendency of Baji Eao- It was the bickering of 
Sagunabai and Sakwarbai, the monstrous ambition and inveterate , malice of 
Tarabai that led tu the sovereignty of Balaji and the fall of the house of 
Shivaji. To use ithe well known phrase of Kapolean, the first Minister 
did not take the crown from another’s brow. He picked it out of the gutter, 
where it had fallen." 

From the great Shivaji the Peshwas had inherited the sacred task of 
subverting the despotic Mogul power. This they did very well, Tho- 
conditicn of the Hindus is described as follows in the '• Life of Guru Qovind' 
Singh “ — Orders were issued that thenceforward no non-Muslim should be 
appointed to any civil or Military ofiSee; that Lumbardars and Zaildars should 
all be Hindus; that Sanskrit should nob be taught; that Hindus should not be 
allowed to go on pilgrimage to their time — honoured shrines. He ordered the 
forcible conversion of the Hindus. The worship of idole was made a orime. 
The temples of the non-Muslims were demolished and Mosques were substi- 
tuted in their place. He imposed the Jezya on all his subjeoti who 
refused to become Mahomedans. Even the Englieh and the Dutch residents 
in India were subjected to the same obnoxious impost. The Rana of Udaipur 
was ordered to allow cows to he slaughtered in his territories” — Vide Talboys- 
Wheeler s History of India, pages 177-78. The founders of the Maratha Empire 
annihilated the Mogul power that had caused all this ‘'Zulum." Our readers will- 
ha interested to learn that even the Sheriff of Mecca and the Shah Abbas 
of Persia heartily bated Anrangzeb. 
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partisan blood, torn within and tormented without, and when 
the cry of the country was great for its relief, and for peace 
and good will among the country, those men who could 
ensure these, naturally were destined to rule the country. 
Both the king and the Ashtapradhan Council failed to 
do it and hence the rise of the Peshwas was inevitable. 
From the diabolical indulgence in the civil war they turned the 
attention of their people to a land outside, rich and flourish- 
ing, to conquer it and to establish their suzerainty over it. 
That is their great service to the state, to Maharastra.’ 

Malhar Rao Holkar,.who faithfully served the four succes- 
sive Peshwas, Balaji Vishwanath, Ba]i Rao, Balaji Baji 
Rao and Madhv Rao I, laid the foundations of the dominions 
of Indore during his forty-six years’ eminently successful and 
remarkable career. 




CHAPTER I. 

Birth and Parentage, etc. 

MalKarji Holkar was born^ on the 16th March, 1693 
A. D. in the village named Hoi, near Jejuri, on the banks of 
river Nira in the Poona District. His father’s name was 
Khanduji Virkar. His mother came from the family of 
Bargal, who had settled at Talode in Khandesh District. 
The surname Holkar takes its origin from the village Hoi 
where this family resided. The original surname of Malharji’s 
family was Virkar. The Virkars were Maratha Dhangars 
with some importance in the village Hol-Murum, as they 
held the situation of chowgula under the village Patel. The 

^ We give below the horoscope of 
Malhar Rao Holkar. 


?T?il5r ? 


(1) Chowgula means deputy village officer working under the head Patel. 
In the Indore State Gazetteer by .Major Luard page 12, the learned author gives 
1694 as the year of Malhar P.ao's birth. Our information appears more correct. 
In a note on the genealogical table procured by Sir C. Wade, Eesident at 
Indore, the village is called Hol-Moiam and it is stated that the family-name 
■was at onetime Yitkar. 
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family of Bargals f also enjoyed some Importance of position 
in the village'Talode (in Khandesh) where they resided and 
maintained themselves by agricultural pursuits and military 
service'^) under Sardar Kadam Bande. While yet a child of 
about three years, Malharji had the misfortune to bear the 
irreparable loss caused by the death of his father Khanduji 
Holkar. Misfortune, like success, never comes alone. Khan- 
duji’s estate was gradually usurped by the relatives and Mal- 
harjTs mother had to face very hard times indeed. In such 
straitened circumstances the helpless mother thought that there 
was no way out of the difficulty except a resort to the aid of 
her brother Bhojraj BargaH^) of Talode and she resolved to 
go there with her child, the hero of this biography. There 
Malharji and his mother passed thair days of distress under 
the sympathetic guidance of the good-hearted Bargal, to whom 


(1) “The family of Bargals is n jw extinct. Gavitamabai’s only brother took 
service with the Rana of Udepar and obtained a Jageer which descended to 

his son Bhojraj and to his grandsons Mugoji and Shankar Rao- Ultimately 
the Jageer was resumed, and after the peace of Maudsaur, the family was 
stripped of all their possessions, the last member of it dying in great poverty 
In 1821 or 1822” — Mackaj. Mr. Aberigh Mackay follows Malcolm in calling 
GdOtamabai’s brother by the name of “ Narayanji ”, which is, however not 
correct. Gautamab.'ii’s brother was Bhojraj Bargal and his son was Narayanji. 
In the above extract the reader should note this mistake. 

(2) “ Shortly after, Narayan Rao died, and as Malharji Holkar was 

son-in-law, Ballajee Rao and Bajee Rao Pundit Pradhan exerted themselves in 
his favour, and obtained an honorary dress from the Sahoo Raja, and took him 
with them on their e.xpedition against Hindoostan. And in eonsequence of 
his services the Pundit Pradhan patronised him; and remaining himself in 
Malwa, ordered Mulhar Rao to continue his route to the northward. In 
consaquennce of which he penetrated as far as the Attock, and levied contribu- 
tion on the country of Lahore, and then returned to his patron. As a reward 
for his service, he rtceived, in addition to his former jageers, the country of 
Mutfa, Litawa and Shekohahiid.” Scot Waring, 

(3) Malcolm calls him “Narayanji” which does not appear to he correct, 
Tlie name of the father and the son cannot be the same. 
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is due tKe credit of rearing up the child, who afterwards figur- 
ed so conspicuously not only in the affairs of the Khandesh 
District but in those of the whole of Maharashtra. Malharji 
tended the sheep of his maternal uncle, and his mother took 
much care in looking after the agricultural pursuits of her brother 
and helper. One day while young Malharji was tending the 
sheep, a miracle occurred and the hopes of the helpless 
mother were revived. Malharji, while resting himself under 
the cool shade of the Banian tree at mid-day, fell asleep and 
in the mean-time a serpent was seen extending its expanded 
hood over the head of the young boy. The old mother came 
with the mid-day meal for her son and was dismayed at the 
fearful spectacle that awaited her. In hot haste she ran back 
to her home and informed her brother of the scene. On their 
return thay found the serpent still waving its hood over the 
boy’s head and tried to rescue the boy from the terrible dan- 
ger that threatened his life. The serpent withdrew hastily 
from their presence and they found the boy free from any 
hurt or injuiy.f^l The joy of the old mother and her brother 
knew no bounds when they found that the boy was safe and 
sound. They interpreted the scene with the help of a Brah- 
man and saw in it the signs of the future glory and greatness 
of the young man.(^) 

Cl) This incident was dnly related to a learned Brahman, who foretold 
the future greatness of Malharji Holkar. On this point Mr. Atre says that 
the Brahman who predicted Malharji’s rise from this incident was the foun- 
der of the Kibay family of Indore. 

(2) “ The Cobra is held by the Hindus peculiarly sacred. There is much 
about the serpent Gods with their jew«)lled heads etc. in the Mahabharat. 
The Seythic Naga worship is still a living faith throughout India. A festi- 
val, called Hag Banchami, is still celebrated in honour of snakes about the end 
of June (Sravan). In the pantheon at Athens, a black snake, looked upon as 
the guardian of the temple* and supposed to he animated by tbe soul of Eiio» 
thouiue, vras worBbijpB^’’'~A5ieifg^ Maokay, 
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Bhojraj Bargal had also an auspicious dream that very 
night and it served to corroborate the hopes of the old mother 
and uncle of young Malharji, on whom both of them began to 
bestow their best care and caresses. Young Malharji was 
asked to look after the horses of the Bargal family and to 
learn riding and the use of the lance, which was an indispen- 
sable weapon in the warfare of those times. After some time 
Bhojraj Bargal thought of employing Malharji in the Paga of 
Sardar Kadam Bande, under whom the Bargal was already 
serving. Here Malharji learnt his first lessons in military tactics 
and the art of war and made the best use of the opportunity 
that had been afforded to him through his uncle’s interest. 
Day by day Malharji’s latent qualities began to develop to an 
eminent degree and he out-shone his compeers both in 
bravery and hard work and thus attracted the attention of 
his master Sirdar Kadam Bande to the exultation of his uncle 
the old Bargal, who had so carefully brought him up. The 
joy of the old mother was also great when she found that 
her son was winning such golden opinions from the Sirdar, 
under whom he served.^^J 

(1) The lance of Bajirao I is well known to the student of Maratha History. 
The excellent portrait of Bajirao I presents the lance in a very prominent 
■way. 

(2) Mr. Mackay mentions that at this time Malhav Rao was in the service of 
the Eana of Burwani and gallantly helped that Chief to resist the in-roads of the 
Peshwa’s cavalry, attracting the notice of bis country-men, against whom he 
fought, by his conspicuous valour. There appears however no evidence for this 
Vew and it seems to he far from correct, though mentioned by some writers, 
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CHAPTER n 

Entrance into the Peshwa’s Service. 

India was in a state of political transition and national 
prostration by the end of the 1 7 th century. The 
Maratha power had begun to show signs of revival and 
expansion under the guidance of Balaji Vishvanath,B) on 
whom the Chatrapati Shahu bestowed the highest powers and 
in whom that king of the Marathas had full confidenee. In 
1717, Balaji Vishvanath started on an important expedition 
from Satara, being invited by the Sayyaid brothers at the 
Mogul Court. The expedition led to the acquisition of signal 
concessions from the Mogal Emperor and the establishment of 
Maratha prestige in Nortnern India. This expedition passed 
through Khandesh on its way to Delhi and Malharj’s ambition 
was naturally excited to such an extent as to Induce him to ask 
his uncle’s permission to join it. Bhojraj Bargal willingly 
acceded to the proposal and used his influence with Sirdar 
Phandhere, who accompanied the^forces under the Peshwa, in 
order to bring Malharji’s ambitious plans to a successful result. 
Malharji was allowed to join the expedition as a Silleder in 
Sirdar Pandhare’s Paga. During the expedition Malharji’s 
hot temper brought on him a very Serious trouble, which 
threatend to mar all his future prospects, but through the 
intercession of Sirdar Pandhare that danger was averted and 
Malharji had the chance of being brought directly to the 
attention of the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath and his eldest son 


(1) Vide “ Tlie riee of the Maratha power ” by the Hoa’ble Mr, Justice 
Ml G. Ranade m. a., m. b., c. i. e. for details about the grand work done by 
Balaji Vishvanath. Vide also “ The Marathas and the Moguls” by the present 
writer. “ Tho success whi ch attended Baji Rao was, in truth, the sucoejg of 
Bslaji’s prudent and £ar«ppejng policy”— -Kincaid and Parasnjej 
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Bajirao 1,(1) wKom afterwards Malharji served so zealously and 
faithfully. The Peshwa successfully carried out his plans at 
Delhi and left an abiding impression and influence on the 
pomp-loving and outwardly splendid but really demoralized 
Mogul Court. The expedition returned to Satara and the 
Peshwa’s tactful and skilful achievements were highly apprecia- 
ted by that kind-hearted and generous king the Chatrapati 
Shahu, who had so confidently entrusted the delicate mission^^ 
to Balaji Vishvanath. 

Malharji took leave of the Peshwa and Sirdar Pandhare 
and returned to his maternal-uncle’s house in Talode where 
the old Bargal was rejoiced beyond messure to find the young 
man coming home with a considerable amount of money and 
with all the Bargeers and other adherants in good spirits. 
Bargal, to whom Malharji’s dash and bravery and his recent 
success had given great satisfaction, began to think seriously of 
marrying his daughter Gautamabai to Malharji which would 

(1) *’ Malhar Rao’s courage soon brought him rowards, but he once 
nearly ended his career by throwing at Balaji Vishvanatha’s son Baji Eao a 
clod of earth, because the latter objected to Holkai’s cutting the peasant’s crops 
to feed hia horses. Baji Rao was generous enough to ask his father to spare 
the rough soldier. This generosity Holkar did not forget.” Kincaid, Vol. II. 
P. 186. Bsjirao always frenly and frankly noised in military circle. His love 
for bis Doldiery is proverbial, but he never allowed his army to commit acts of 
plunder or oppression to the peasants. 

(2) During this expedition Bajirao, the Peshva’s eldest son, had 
many opportunities of leavning military work and state-craft. The founda> 
tion of the cordial relations wduch existed between Bajirao I and Malharji 
Holkar was laid during this memorable expedition of Balaji Vishvanath to 
Delhi in 17)7. 

Malharji Holkar’s wife Gautamabai deserves special notice. She was 
exceedingly high-minded and thoroughly pious. She always exerted a benign 
influence on Malharji Holkar and her noble career greatly helped to form the 
early habits and traits of character of her dnughter*in-latv the fameug 
Ahilyabfli, 



1)6 a furtker proof of kis interest in, and affection for, the 
nephew, whom the old man had so carefully brought up and 
trained. That desire was natural and Malharji’s recent 
successful return from the mission strengthened it. The old 
Bargal, therefore, gave his daughter in marriage to Malharji 
in spite of the unreasonable protests of his wife, who certainly 
had not the capacity to measure Malharji’s worth. 
The disapproval of the marital connection which Malharji’s 
aunt had expressed led to an interference v/ith his home life and 
happiness and of course it led directly to his leaving the house(^) 
in which he was brought up at Taiode and for which he had 
the most grateful regard. Malharji skilfully prevented an 
unpleasant situation by obtaining his uncle’s permission to go 
out in search of fresh fields for the mainenance of his troops 
and the increasing expenses that he had to face. The old 
Bargal willingly consented to the ambitious proposal and 
Malharji found, at no distant date, a friendly haven in Burwani, 
where the chief found the young man to be an exceedingly 
useful and devoted friend in warding off the inroads of the 
Maratha army, which laid siege to Burwani. Malharji 
repulsed the attacks of the Maratha force and kept it at bay 


(1) The marriage proTed a happy one, as future events would show. 

Gautamahai was a sagacious counsellor and often influenced Malhnrji’a 
private dealings and public acts. She was a disciple of Shree Brahroendra 
Swami, the Guru of Bajirao I. Vide the “Life of Brahmedra Swamee by Eao 
Bahadur Parasnis Pagos 182 — 185.” 

(2) Malharji was very hot-tempered in his youth and coull not brook the 
feminine taunts which Bhojraj Bargal’s wife levelled at her high-minded 
son-in-law, unware of the glorious destiny of her nephew and son-in-law. 
Vide Atre’s Life of Malhar Rao Holkar. 

Parasnis. 
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for a long time. The Peshwa was duly Inlormed by the Com- 
mander of the Maratha army that Malharji was the helper of 
the Burwani Chief and that was the main difficulty of the 
situation. On being apprised of Malharji’s co-operation with 
the Burwani chief, the Peshwa was at once put in mind of 
what had occurred during the expedition to Delhi and sent a 
letter to Malharji to bring about a satisfactory concluison of 
the operations at Burwani.^ B Accordingly Malharji interceded 
in the affair and established the Peshwa’s prestige at Burwani, 
the Chief of which was prevailed upon to pay tribute 
and the expenses of the expedition. The Peshwa was 
highly pleased with the part played by Malharji in the settle- 
ment of the Burwani affair in such a satisfactory manner and 
resolved to take him into the service of the Maratha Raj. 
The Peshwa sent a message to Malharji to this effect but 
Malharji requested in reply to the message that any further 
communication in this respect should be made to his uncle 
Bhojraj Bargal, who had the sole authority to guide his actions. 
The Peshwa accordingly sent Baloba Prabhu, a trusted officer 
in the service of the Peshwa, to Bhojraj Bargal at Talode to 
negotiate the whole matter. Bhojraj Bargal was rejoiced to 
receive the honour of such a request from the Peshwa and 
though old and unwilling to part with Malharji, acceded to the 
proposal. The uncle and nephew parted with heavy hearts. 
Malharji started for Poona in company with Baloba Prabhu 
and paid his homage to his new master, who duly remembered 
the spirted action of Malharji in the Delhi expedition and was 
eager to employ such an officer. Thus Malharji entered the 
service of the Peshwa v/ith the consent of Sirdar Raghuji, 
elder brother of Kanthaji Kadam Bande. Under Bajl Rao 

(1) Vide Mackay and Atre, We have expressed our opinion on this point 
in the preceding pages. 



Malharji rose rapidly to greatness.(^) Kantliaj'i Kadam Bande 
was delighted with the greater prospects that were thus opened 
up before the young trooper who had served him so well; 
and he permitted him to assume the standard of the Bande 
F amily, a triangular flag, striped red and white, and sur- 
mounted by pennants. These colours are still borne before 
the chiefs of the house of Holkar and float . above the great 
gateway of their palace at Indore. This standard is also borne 
by the Gaikawad of Baroda, who owes much of his greatness 
to the Bande family. 

Just about this time the wise Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath, 
whose health was broken down by over- work, became serious- 
ly ill and repaired to Saswad for some rest. There the 
“second founder of the Maratha Empire" died on the 2nd 
of April 1720 to the great grief and discomfiture of the noble- 
hearted Chatrapati Shahu Maharajah, who had the fullest 
confidence in, and the highest respect and regard for, the 
wisdom and work of that Peshwa.^"^ Ambajipant Purandare, 
the sagacious and faithftul Dewan of the Peshwa, foresaw 
that the Pratinidhi might obstruct Bajirao’s succession to the 


(1) “After the battle of Balapur (1720) in wbioh he greatly dis- 
tingaished himself, he smoothel over a quarrel between Baji Rao and 
Khanthaji Kadain Bande. This pleased the young Peshwa so much 
that in 1725 he gave Holkar a command of 500 horse in his own 
service and became greatly attached to him” — Kincaid. 

(2) Marshman, in his History of India, pays a glowing tribute to 
the life work of Balaji Vishwanath by describing him as the Second 
founder of the Maratha Empire “Mr Justice Ranade has said much in 
his ‘Rise of the Maratha Power’ about the glorious work done by 
Balaji iu the cause of the Hiadee-pad-Padshatee. Quite recently Mr. 
Sardesai has given a graphic account about Balaji Vishwanath in his 
‘‘Main currents of the maratha History” — We have given an extract 
in the Appendix from this work. 
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PesKwa-sKlp, thougli tlie Chatrapati was m lii's favour and he 
used timely precautions to counteract the PratinidhiV^^ en- 
deavours. The Chatrapati, however, soon conferred the 
Peshwa-ship on Bajirao, whose first objective was Malwa, in 
which Malharrao Holkar rendered splendid help to his 
master by accompanying him in every expedition. Bajirao, 
who ever looked upon his officers and soldiers with parental 
affection, was the foremost to appreciate the sound work and 
brilliant service rendered by Malharrao, on whom the heroic 
Pehswa conferred the Sanad for Chowth and Sardeshmukhi 
in 1 725,(2) together with the right to take half of the mokasa 
for military purposes. This hereditary honour and right, with its 

(1) Ab regards the views of Bajirao I and the Pratinidhi, the 
reader will be interested to find that a highly talented English lady has 
delivered her opinion in the following terms: ~ 

"^ow there is no doubt that this son, by nime Baji Rao, is after 
Shiva ji by far the ablest Maratha of hlistory. He was a warrior, born 
and bred in camps, a statesman educated ably by his fatlier, a man frank 
and free, hardy beyond most, content to live on a handful of unbusked 
grain, vital to the finger tips. He found himself confronted by a peace 
party (Pratinidhi and others), who would fairly have pres'od to consoli- 
date what had already been won, to suppress civil discord and generally 
to give a firm administrative grip on the South of India before attempt- 
ing further conquest in the North. But Baji Rao was clear-sighted. He saw 
the difficulties of this policy. To attempt the consolidation of what was 
still absolutely fluid would be fatal. He roused the lazy, somewhat 
luxurious Sbahu to such eutbusism that he swore that he would plant his 
victorious flag on the holy Himalaya. — ” p. 237. “India throgh the Ages” by 
Plora Annie steel. 

(21. The Peshwa fixed the respsetive shares in the following way:- 
45 per cent Shreemant, 22 ^ per cent Sindhia, 22^ percent Holkar and ten 
percent Pawar. 'this scale of divison is given in a different manner 
“Letters, Memoranda, etc.” page 531, where the shares are mentioned as 
31 per cent for the Peshwa. 3J per cent each for Sindhia and Holkar and 
S per cent for Powar. This difference between Holkar’s Kayafiyat on 
the one hand and Lsttors, Memoranda,, etc., on the other hand, though 
slight, is remarkable. 
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magnificent emoluments, laid the foundation stone of Malhar 
Rao Holkar’s greatness and glory in IVIalwa(l) and, gradually 
in the whole of Hindusthan. In this manner the great 
Peshwa Bajirao fulfilled the promise that he had given to 
Malhar ji Holkar on the plains of Sipri KoIarus,(^^ while the 
expedition under the Peshwa BalajI Vishvanath was on its 
way back to Satara and henceforth Malharji became Soobhe- 
dar Malhar Rao Holkar, the trusted Sirdar of the Peshwa. 

It is but proper to record here that in this, great 
Peshwa’s time worthy men like Holkar, Ranoji Sindhia, the 
Powars, Govindpant Bundele and others came to the front 
and with a large heart and cosmopolitan sympathy this 
Peshwa appreciated merit, whenever and wereever it 


(1) The division of Malwa causel much heart-burning in the caee of 
Udaji Powar, vi'ho, in the anguish of his heart, uttered the words 

1 ” (Why stolid ten per cent he fixed 
as my share ? Am I devoid of valour P ). The sagacious Dewan Rararao 
Kawathekar, however, succeeded in consoling his master Powar by giving 
him wise counsel in following manner: — ^ 

cruris fi ^rR^ii^Tr 

mm ^ 

qrw 3TRt %#r 

qfer iq55o?Tr^r %5i[r 

^t-qr % 

Powar was, of course, silenced by this argument. Tide Holkar’e 
Kayafiyat and “Letters memoranda etc." 

(2) Sipri and Kolarus are novV in tke Gwallot State. Sipri hat 
become the summer residence of Maharajah Sindhia, as the climate and water 
^re ©xcellaat. It is now Shivpuri. 
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was found, without any regard for caste, creed or colour-^) 
Malharrao Holkar remained in Malwa till 1728, when he 
was called to Poona by the orders of the Peshwa to take 
pait in important consultations with regard to the expedi" 
tions that were to be undertaken against the Nizam and 
other Mogal Governors, 

(1) Bajirao was ceitainly atove caste prejudices and petty spirit. 
This noble trait in Bajirao’s heroic charater is duly noticed by the author of 
the ‘‘Life of Jivbadada Bahshi”. 

Mr. Eajadyaksh, author of the “Life of Jivbadada Bahshi,” says as 
follows: — 

^vffT IJOT ?f| 

fifsTf 51^1, m -irCr- 

^ 3'JTf% WqrCf l%I%S ^nh l^sTf 

c^ItCi 

^0’^ ^loff srr.q c^t zf(JTR=^ 

ep^^j’^-Life of Jiwbx Dada Bakshi, 





SHREE BRAHMENDRA SWAMI. 

, f Guru ot Malhar Rao Holkar. ) ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

influence of Saints. 

The influence of Shree Brahmendra Swami and his 
contemporary Shree Narayan Dixit ' on the careers of the 
hero of this narrative and several other Maratha personages 
IS remarkable and deserves a careful attention from the 
student of Maratha history. Mlhar Rao Holkar was greatly 
swayed by the waves of saintly exertions in the establishment 
of Swadharma and Swaraj. What Shree Ramdas Swami 
was to the illustrious Shiv^i, these two saints were to the 
Chatrapati Shahu, Peshwa Baji Rao. Malhar Rao Holkar 
and many other leading Maratha Chiefs. Malhar Rao’s 
wife, the sagacious and high spirited Gautamabai, had the 
highest reverence for saints. Our readers would be delighted 
to know so.mething regarding the direct and indirect influence 
which these two famous saints exercised on the political 
firmament of Maharashtra in those days of national prostra- 
tion and transition. 

Brahmendra Swami was born about the year 1649 
A. D. at Dudhewadi near Rajon ( well-know owing to its 
connection with the deity Ganapati ) in Berar. His name 
was Vishnu. His parents Mahadev Bhat and Umabai died 
when he was only twelve years of age. From his earlier 
years, he had a propensity for prayers and penance. The 
deity Ganapati was pleased with his devotion and enjoined 
on him in a dream to desist from hard penance, blessing him 
at the sc^e time , tliat he would be a great and revered 
personage. 2 .'He travelled far and wide ...in India and 
stayed ,fo|^,,a , lon 0 ,. in Benares, wSexe, he w^- 
'Initiated injo,,.,the Higliest problems of Vedaritism by th| 
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famous saint Dnyanendra Saraswati. After finishing his 
piligrimage he came to the Satara districit about the year 
1680 and thence to the village Padhe near Chiplun, now 
in the Ratnagiri district. Here Balaji Vishwanath Bhat of 
Shriwardhan met him. About the year 1 698 he publicly 
settled at the Parshram temple, which he resolved to re- 
build on a grand scale. Thereafter circumstances led him 
to remove to Dhawadashi near Satara. He blessed Shahu 
and Baji Rao in his succession to the Peshwaship. 

The Pratinidhi also received the Swami’s potent aid. 

The following extracts would show how the Chatrapati 

Shahu and the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath were blessed 

with the spiritual help of this saint' — 

(a) “ 1%^ 

i 

c^T^r 3TfgoTf^ 9T'?f ^rriJT^Rr^rT^fr 

m m 

5I3r?r ^Ifri^JTK'i JllCr wsr^ff.”— Swami s Life by Parasnis 
page 8. 

(b) The Swaml was extremely kind to Balaji Vlshwa- 
nath, as is evident from his letter to Chimnaj Appa, in 
which the following graceful reference is made about Balaji 
Vishwanath:- 

“JTRI (Palaji Vishwanath) 

, ?T«?^r=^r,gs5f 
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inrcecs cf the Fotlio^r.eee m ea\a slvui 
V. xisei (Easeein) ere worthy of behxg notioevh \ hie |'i\ 
62-55 of the S^eerei's Life by Pereseris. Ereirh.euelre. S\Vs^,urI. 
alorig rTti Xareye.n Dixit, heeilily euioiiicxi th.e e\tei\.he’ev ol 
the iSiaratlra cosqueet aiih the protection ot the I liuJus tVouv 
the oppreesion cf tlie Poiluguese parliculeivly. eiui of th.e 
Moguls generally. 

Some details about the welhkno^\•n s.ainl Nauayan 
Dixit Patankar would be quite appropriate in lKi.<i work, I le 
came from the Konkan, and pei formed gro.al penance.^ at 
Paithan. He avas deeply versed in Sanskrit and travelled 
rvidely throughout India. His fame as a .saint attracted the 
attention first of Bnlaji V’ishwannth and then of the t'hhatra- 
pati Shahu, both of Nvhom received his hearty blessings, 
Narayan Dixit remained mostly in Benares, rvliere there still 
exists the Dixitpura. The corner of the .snint’.s magni- 
ficent house is still worshipped by devout I lindus, y\u 
anecdote is still extant regarding llic Goddess Annapurna 
cooking food at his house when he gave a dinner to 
some thousands of piligrims in llio holy city. Hoav this 
saint insisted on and encouraged Marnihn cojiquenl 
would be known from the following extract:-™ 

“ JlRiq'ir q|3lBiq[^q55- vi[i^9jpt[^l' 

^11 ^5tf5?(5FqR th iffor 
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^cTf. ^ri%=?f »Tr?fJTf ^.^ri m- 

5 ]?^] I tf^ ” Sardesais’ Panipat 

Prakaran p. 293. The Dixit was highly esteemed by the 
Chatrapati, the Peshwa and the Emperor of Delhi, 

We conclude this chapter by reproducing two original 
letters testifying to the powerful influence of these two worthy 
saints: — 


II stT. II 

{a) ?sri7fi% 


m?i'Cr ^tO 

^5?IP4n'T ^ 3^- 

qi^[ Pefi^T 

^qlqit; ^riqi cT^q?3T qF^Hl 

3^*1 3Tv^q;5i?T, t^. i%(cri^ 

^1^1 srqKq, Ki%r.t^''i sric 

%.5ff i]€\. ^iq^q q>q ^^15 aqr^r 

3T^qi5ilt^ q^t 4T5Fq.9rr 3ri%. ^ (sf^^ifcT qi'f 

©V 

K# 5ifTcr sTioT'jqFqFR^T q^qife 


sTF'q'q^^^ eh^^tIrF^f u'^t aiif, tqinai’rf ^tf?^- 

ijqqt 3Triq%. 5iFT^iii% ^[31% f^f^^qr- 

^13 ^-PFaR qFRI^qiqqq qiq ^ 


qq^q ^ra qq;q a^sFq q^fq^, q^rr ^tq.TF; SF'qsF. qF^^o’?! ["qF^l^l’ 
^r, ‘Risif ^Ff% SF 3 = 5 ^ q stf^s F'^iyq qii3^T=qT 
sTFi'gqiq ^Fw%q qiqqifiqr 3F3fr |TFq^=q snqTFq'iqF^ rf 
qFqqTSl5.=^ spf. .^TFq^ q-g'lR^^^qq^FnqF'q ?F^q 3^. 

qpqqi ^iq^i sIfI-,' qgq %qi3s sTffjl 
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31 M 'srr^r. ” vfp^ ’TiR^^ »iii^ 

^31. Kl%cl Tl^Rl^IUTTJUT 

Tifg ^5T‘iR q?;^?TH ^ 'ri^^r, 

^^i], ^^\i\\ ^’•R i\c5:. v7iji^T^~ 

cTi^r iJ'rr ^ ^Tiqijr 

5qr^ f^JT qs^f ^r1 ? *^^3 ^ ^Ti^r f?qr%T 

5frt iT[qjR:qr fi qi%i%c]^%qi 3T[q«i^ bif®. 13i%^ ^q’- 
qi^K %q ^m. qji^-^'f 

qq sT^it. ” 


{^) TOfH ^qri^r ^%9is- 

3Tq?^ g^qqRqrlgi'lq fq^cfr ^q<r q«fr55 

^qqjiq ^ qiR^. iqtR'.-^riq'q qr^Pq^ 
t qfqs ffS'q Mqinqqiq siqq qq ^ qi^'q^'r q ^ijt- 
qrq qr. %!■ qwq^'r srfq qi qiqi-qr qq^r qf^ffr 3 ^. q?: 
3Tfq% qm qq 3TF^ cqtq [qp^qi iiqi ^ ^qqiqf q sriq^i 
^qr 3Ti\, ^qf qi^f ^t^stT ^qi^i^r ^riqr ?qiqq;q 
5[Tq??r s^^iqr ^fq ^qqq^fq qqr qi^ ^rfiq, q^ qq'f- 
qTrjS iqqrq qi^q ^irq^jF^r ( fqqiq7 ) qs^q q q?frq % srq 
^qr qif^q, irqq qfq T%rf5qfqqiq s^qiq'i'iF^ qq?^. qqqfqr 
feffqr qq ^qrqlql q^FPr qCr wii^qr ^^ffq^ qqq qi?Xfr 
%3iq qi^Pq't'S qiqiq. \^%^\ m%^\ q^ q^q^q qiq- 

^Rwqjq qriF. q^iff ^Pqqqiq qi^pq^r 
3Ti%q JTfCr. i^r^q | f^%7. 

iti^ ^■'3 ^q ^qq« 
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CHAPTER If- 

The career of Bajirao is a continual struggle against 
the Moghals for the expansion of Maratha dominion and 
almost his whole life was spent in camp, surrounded by his 
trusted officers Malharrao Holkar, Ranoji Rao Sindhia and 
others. It is difficult to speak of I'^Ialharrao Holkar’s 
exploits without a mention of his master the Peshwa, 
under whose guidance he served and worked. The 
career of Holkar and Sindhia^^^ is quite indissolubly 
connected with Bajirao’s expeditions and aspirations, 

Bajirao led an expedition against the Nizam in 
1 728, in which Holkar took a conspicuous part. The 
Peshwa compelled the Nizam to sue for peace, as 
the latter was hemmed in on all sides by the 
Maratha forces and all his supplies were cut off. Peace 
was concluded at last at Palkhed. The Nizam invited the 

( 1 ) Yide "Kanojirao Sindhia" ty the present writer for details in 
tliis connection. 

( 2 ) The reader will learn much about the heroic spirit of Bajirao 
from ‘‘ Letters, Memoranda, etc.” published by Rao Bahadur Knshinath 
Marayan Sane, B. A. whose publication of Maratha records in the 
‘'KaVyetihas-Sangraha” has been a great help to the student of Maratha 
history. The Nizam begged Bajirao for supplies to his army, when 
the noble-minded Peshwa, in spite of differences of opinion in the 
Maratha officers, sent supplies of food and fodder to tho Mougal army. 
Nizam-ul-mulk ever remembered Bajirao's magnouimiby and heroic valour 
oven when this Peshiva had ceased to exist, though the Nizam never 
ceased from chafing at the Peshwa’s rise. - The first .Peshwa Balaji 
Vishvanath and the first Nizam Asaf Jah' regarded each other as 
brothers. Vide ‘Letters, Memoranda, etc, by -Sane page,’. 637, 



Victorious PesWa for a Jaifat (Banquet), tKe invita- 
tion being in the name of the Begum Saheb. The 
Peshwa accompanied by Malharrao Holkar and other 
Sirdars, accepted the hospitality of the Nizam. Bajirao con- 
ferred a Jageer of twelve Parganas on Malharrao 
Holkar for good services in this expedition with 
orders that Holkar should strengthen his military posi- 
tion and attend to the settlement of affairs in Malwa, 
as Udaji Powar' who was in charge of the affairs 
relating to the Malwa Province, was acting in an 
indifferent manner and independently of the Peshwa.(i) 

Baji Rao had the fullest confidence in Malhar Rao 
Holkar. When the Peshwa, after the cessation of hosti- 
lities, was invited by the Nizam’s Begum Saheba, Holkar 
was one of the two confidential servants who were 
allowed to attend the Peshwa up to the Zanan Khana. 
The scene is described by Mr. Atre: — 


€f, arif g;i'7n 

^r^rr. 

^ 

51 ^ sr^frr 3^1*7% 


(1) It is mentioned in the Poona Diary that in the year 
1730-31 the Peshwa wrote a letter to Malharrao Holkar committing 
Malwa to his charge and eta'ing that he must regnlarly transmit the 
dues of the Sirkar. This employment was probably given him to 
check the growing ambition end insolence of Udaii Powar” -Malcolm 
page 147. “By an order oE ?h e Peshwa, Holkar was associated with Eanoji 
Sindhia, and directed bo- collect, on .'account -■o^ Sirdeshni ikhi and other 
Maratha claims, thirty ;;five .per cent of ^ the^Bevenue of Malwa,” 

Tvj ■?>■■■ • T ‘ 

Ihid.. 
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3T[^. ^H\ sir%i^ >Tr=^- 

^rsrsf^rr^ c^rfqssi ^r^. 

3TR7R?I^ 'T(|5=?r Wl'Tf^^r ?^JTcIRf 3TR5?Tr «TI^ 

SR^. ^TUTTIDT 1^ RSTRI-qr K^TR^FW 'TItR 

sim^ ^i^if^r^ff ^T 3 . a?R 3^, ^‘e^i^f 3 T;afi?iiq'fRi 15^17 q^^r 

BT^cir ^ 3T^r (5^mar[Ht-Rr IrTR ^w- 

^5qr R^fH ^r^^Ri'Sf, f icTi ri 

i>^miRr ^JTR^i^r €iRr?i [%^i% ^'s\ str flcir, 
fraV Wk httIj: ^rcir ^TRafir 
^R?JT ?T3R qj^q G[ifr ^1% Rq^qcTfTR 

’Uf^. #rrH^ H5fq 3lci7I^ Km |I^ 

^i' qiq^f^i RR qr|;q iriwi, f^ic? 

?TRqi^?K ?fRciR tjRF qiRR vT.q; qR^‘r 
R«, cf q^^r q;q5[ qj^Rig sinm ^rr R^r R^r. 

3?5R q>f^: :jq=qR ITRqR^ q?]^RI WTq Rqf^ % 
TiRk 5iRjriTff %'[%3qqf 3Tiq5^r ^.^q^fcT 

m\^. Ri-qr ^ ^R i%3Tqgr[R f R RiqfrR iz;q? 

f fR. ” Page 26-27 

Udaji Pawar and Trimbakrao Dabhade were 
secretly acting against the Peshwa under the influence of 
the Nizam’s Counsels, and there was reason to believe 
that the Nizam wanted to foster internal feuds amongst the 
Marathas. But in Bajirao, the Nizam found a veritable 
Tatar, an opponent, who could anticipate all the machinations 
and nets that were spread for the obstruction of the 
Maratha power. On this point Grant Duff’s words 
deserve to be noticed^ — “But for the penetration and vigour 
of Baji Rao, the artful schemes of Nizam ul-mulk would 
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probably have unlinked the connecting chain by which Balaji 
Vishwanath had joined the interests as well as the incllna- 
of most of the Hindu chief tions of the Deccan.” 

Before entering into details about the Malwa Province, 
a passing notice of the battle of Dabhai (1st April 1731) 
and the nets spread by the Nizam for becking the onward 
progress of the Maratha power would be interesting, in as- 
much-as Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar were cons- 
picuous by their fearlessly and freely withstanding the tem- 
phations offered by the old Nizam. 

Dabhadhe fell a victim to the Nizam’s machinations 
and this circumstance led to the memorable battle of 
Dabhai. Shahu whole-heartedly supported the Peshwa 
Baji Rao in the prompt action taken by him for nipping the 
conspiracy in the bud, whereby Dabhade, Gaikawad, 
Pawar and others, who had fallen victim to the Nizam's 
temptations, were effectively brought under control. The 
salutary result of it was that it became widely known that 
Chatrapati Shahu would not tolerate the refractory and 
faithless conduct even of high Sardars like Dabhade and 
others. Baji Rao’s letter to Brahmendra Swamee dated 
2nd April 1731 thus refers to the battle of Dabhai:- 

A ^^f^ 

^ lg?5I3fr cf' Hn'rrr^fl'T^T ^F^T ^3 ^F^ 

3TF%. 



qcTf^ q iqojrsrr er 

q qi^ 'T^f%. §^^r, l=^f 



l%fcl^ ^qiRT^ l%cT^ 37^1. T^i '7^75'^ %^T '7Il't^' 

sTwqT'Ti^i^ qi^yq'qqr ^'r^ 3 t^ q'5'^. q 

q snq^ff ^TfS; q^3 q[q mss^ qq'^^. %qq^ gq 

fiq I iqirrTqi." 

In Kis letters to Chatrapati Shahu Baji Rao 
gives the credit of this victory to his Sovereign’s good 
luck, his guidance and his blessings. 

In 1731 Baji Rao repeated his orders to Malhar- 
Rao Holkar to look after the province and to make a 
proper Bandobast by incsreasing his army, for the expenses 
of which Baji Rao conferred a Jageer of 17 more Perganas 
on Holkar. The Peshwa distinctly disapproved of Udaji 
Powar’s conduct and Malhar Rao Holkar energetically 
acted up to the wishes of his master in exterminating 
the evils that were due to the suspicious movements of 
the Powar Chief, who had the indiscretion to assist 
Trimbak rao Dabhade, who, instigated by Nizam’-uPmulk, 
went to the length of fighting a battle with Baji Rao 
near Dabhai on the 1st April 173H^h In this battle 


(1) “ Baii Bao’s secret Eeivico -was excellent and be soon 

came to bear of the formidable plot and informed King Sbahu No 

matter wbat wrongs Trimbuk Rao Dabhade had, retorted the king 
to the Deccan leaders, nothing justified his treason with the Nizam 
nni his seditious correspondence with dambhaji. Dabbade had chosen 
to have recourse to arms and he would suffer the cnusoquences. Tho 

royab resources would be placed entirely at Baji Eao’a disposal The 

Peshwa 8 victory was complete. Jawaji Dabhade, Maloji Pawar and a 
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Trlmbakrao Dabhade was .killed, and bis army suffered 
• a humiliating defeat. As desired by ibe Pesliawa, 
Malhar Rao concerted measures to check tlic course of 
Udaji Powar’s unpatriotic conduct-P and zealously attended 
to Malwa, which was now under the Governor named 
Daya Bahadar. 

Baji Rao, who had been in Khandesh, returned to 
Poona after giving detailed instructions to his brother 
Chimnaji Appa and Malhar P^ao Plolkar for vrresting 
Malwa from the Mogals. After.vards i'v'lalhar P\.ao moved 
on to Burhanpur with the object of crossing the Murbada 
for invading Malwa. The Rajput princes, guided by 
the fore-sight of Sa'.vai Jayasing of laipore, vrere ready 
to help the Marathas against the Mogals, P«.aja Savrai 
Jayasing of Jaipore, svho was a friend of Baji R.ao and in 
uent correspondance svith him, visited Ljjain to pay his 
homage to Shree Mahankaleshv.'ar, and this visit vras an 
opportunity for concerting the plan of calling in the 



son o£ Pilaii Gaikan-ad fell on tke bn:*Je-Lf!d’' — l^n-aaid ana Parasni-, 
Tol. II, pnge 191. 

(1) Eaji Ea? tried meek to gain Fonrar's good vrill, bat Udaii 
Povsr —as inexorable and cnjieldins-. jlalhar Sno Kolkar rras present, 
■when Baji Eao’s solicit itions ani entreaties rrere cisreg-irlei bv Udaji 
Potrar in his Camp near SendL— a I in KLar.'iesk) rrkcre Baji Sao had 
gone vith the object of conciliating Pq— ar. Ilalkar Rao Holkar ttss 
highlv incensed at the rnde cendnet of Cdnji PoTrar in disregardins: 
Baji Eao's Trise connsels and in high rrmth Hoik ir said: — 


sTjTO cR sTiT? Airis' uuiy 

^ici q tiT*1 ^ sell 

^iT*r 

1^1.” ■ 
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Maratlias for iKe invasion of Malwa and driving away 
Daya Bahadur, the Mogal Governor of Malwa.(i) Sawai 
Jaysing sent Nandlal Mandloi of Indore with the 
important message from the Princes of Rajasthan to 
Malhar |Rao Holkar. Nandlal Mandloi^^) started with 
a body of 200 horse and met Malhar Rao who was 
at Burhanpur on his way to the banks of the Narbada. 

Nandlal Mandloi gave the important message to 
Malhar Rao Holkar. There was an exchange of turbans 
between them, which v/as the Hindu Sign of intimate 
and cordial relations. Holkar told Nandlal that Daya 
Bahadur would be dealt with first and that then the 
wishes of the Rajput Princest^) would be attended to. 
The main point about finding a fordable passage in the 
Narbada was solved by the Mandloi, who undertook the 
task of taking the Maratha army safely across the 
sacred Narbada without any difficulty. Daya Bahadur got 
news of the approch of the Maratha army and arranged 
to guard the passages of the Narbada from his camp 

(1) Recently valuable correBpondanoe bstween the Great Saivai 
JayaBuig of Jnyatiing of Jayapure ani Malhar Eao Holkar has been 
brought to light. Sawai Jaytsing urged Holkar to call Baji Rao to the 
Worth with his army for the Bubjugation of Hindustan and release the 
Hindus from the yotse of the Mogal tyranny— Sawai Jaysing’s patriotic 
spirit deserves attention. 

(2) But it was not until the Rajput Chiefs disgusted at Aurangzib's 
treatment, invited the Marathas to free them from the Moghuls, that 
the Marathas gained a permanent footing in the Province of Malwa 

(3) The celebrated Rajah Jayaing, prince of Jaypure greatly 
contributed to the conquest of Malwa, and indeed of Hindustan by 
the Marathas. The correspodance between this Chief and Baji Rao I 
would, if obtained, throw light upon this period of history. It is 
said to have commenccii in a comjnunicatiqp very characteriptjo of the 
Wracj sad the jparHwj 
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at Dliar. With the help of Nandlal Mandloi and the 
Chief of Burwani/^'’ the Maratha army was able to cross 
the sacred river Narbada by an entirely different passage 
at Akbarpur between Maheshwar and Dharampuri, 
and thus to baffle the expectations of Daya Bahadur 
Chimnaji Appa, accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar, pro- 
ceeded up the Ghats and was joined on the way 
by the force under Udaji Powar, who was persuaded 
by his Dewan Ram Rao Keshav Kawthekar to take 
advantage of the opportunity of conciliating the Peshwa, 
whose power was becoming irresistible. Udaji Powar was 
cordially received by Chimnaji Appa and Malhai Rao 
Holkar in spite of the insult which the Powar had 
offered to Baji Rao at Sendhawa. The whole force 
marched to Mandawgarh.*-^^ The Marathas, and the 
Mongal army under Daya Bahadur met in battle at a 
place named Tirala, midway between Dhar and Amjhera. 
Daya Bahadur was killed and the Mongal army was 
defeated on the 12th of October 1731 in this memora" 
ble battle of Tirla. 


(1) The relations het-ween the Burwani Chief and Malhar Eao 
Holkar are worthy of being remembered, 

(2) The reader will find many interesting details about the 
Maratha invasion of Malwa in General Sir John Malcolm’s work 

. ‘'Memoirs of Central India,” pages 58-96, Malcolm had taken great 
pains to collect information from the Daftar of the Pawars of Dhar 
and the local Jameedars, and although in eome places he is not 
^uite accurate, it must be admitted hy all that General Malcolm has 
rendered a great service to Indian History inspite of his, errors. 
Indian Scholars have not yet surpassed Malcolm by their work, though 
it is worth£- of mention that Eao Bahadur Sane, Eajwade, Khare, 
Parasnis and Sardesai hate done admirable wpfk in the fipld pf 
Maratha Historical research,* 
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Chimaji Appa’s letter in connection with the battle 

of Tirla is published in the Life of Brahmendra Swamee 
by R. B. Parasnis. Its date is 24-4-1730 and it is 
interesting. 

srqTq ^r. ^iir. 

^f«?Vq ^ii^ssTi ^iqTJff ?Tf55^r strara qi^pq^ f'f^. 5t?i|5 

3Ti^r. ^5ri41=5qr qi^fq"^. ^fq^r 

3Ti^. 3Tf5T=q- qoqr^ BTi^r. mfeq 

9ifri^ 3Ti|q. qT% 

5^ srif. ^qr41=qr q?ci^r qj^q q^r 

^3Tq #iqi^ qiqf): ^55. ^q[qi% STlRiqk q^ «Tf5q[^ q?T^ 

%qql i\^ I f^^tqqr qtr. \ i%5q?iq qq q®i€fq.” 

Grant Duff gives 1732 as the year of the battle 

of Tirla. It does not appear to be correct. Sardesai 
gives the date as 12-10-1731 in “qqsr q'sqqR.” 

The battle of Tirla in 1731 made the Marathas 
masters of Malwa^’^h The Peshwa appointed Vithuji 
Bulay to look after the affairs of Dhar and Malhar 


(1), The Maratha invasions of Mahva appear to have begun 
from 1696 a. n. though on a feeble scale. The enthusiastic advance 
towardfl Malwa and Hindustan generally was undertaken by Bajl Eao 1 
and carried to a successful! termination. Malcolm's account is basadj 
inter alia, on the record of the Jnmidar of Mandoo. Scott, in his 

history of the Deccan, says'— “ The espedition into Dhamoonee, a 

district of the Sagar province under Bhivrao Krishna, in 1702 A. l>. 
tvas the first occassion on which the Maratha crossed the Narbada,-'* 
'* As far back ns 1698 TJdaji Powar had raided Malwa and camped at 
Mandu* ^Kincaid and PoraeniB. 
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Rao Holkar established Maratha Rule in the sacred city 
of Ujjain. In the year 1732 Malhar Rao Holkar obtained 
Indore, then a small town, by the Peshwa’s orders for 
his Khasgi, which deserves to be described with some 
detail as it was a special Inam for Holkar’s services. 
A full account of Khasgi is given later on in a separate 
Chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I 

Bundelkhand and Delhi Affairs. 

Baji Rao’s expedition to Bundelkhand to destroy 
the power of Mohomadkhan Bangash, the newly appointed 
Governor of Malwa was a very important event. (^1 
Mohomad Bangush desired to invade Bundelkhand and 
Rajah Chatrasal was much dismayed. Rajah Chatrasal 
sent a very pressing solicitation to the Chatrapati and 
to Baji Rao, whom Chatrasal described as the 
“Deliverer of the Hindus from the Mongal tyranny." The 
letter from Rajah Chatrasal to Baji Rao contained 
the following well-known verse, which speaks volumes. 
“Baji Rao’s help to Chatrasal,” says Mr. Kincaid, 
“was not less effective than that of Vishnu”:- 

531 trt I 0Tr«t I 
^i^i ^i^i ^isfr ?5i55f ii 

“What befell Gajendra has come to pass now 

“The Bundela’s honour is being lost 

“Save him O Baji Rao” — Kincaid and Parasnis. 

(1) The reader will he much interested in the orders issued to 

TJdaji Powar by Bajirao regarding the collection of Chowth. “ I 

find among the same manuscripts ( papers of the Powar of Dhar ) no less 
than one hundred and fifty orders dated A. D. 1729 from Bajirao to the 
managers of the towns and districts from Bundelkhand East to near 
Ahmadabad West, and as far North as Marwar, directing the payment of 
Ohowth and Sirdeshmukhi to Udajee Powar.” Malcolm page 74. 

“ While Mahomed Bungash thus lived in a fool’s paradise, Baji Rao 
was approaching at the head of an allied army of Maratlias and Bundelas. 
The Bundelas led Baji Rao safely through the forests and mountains of that 
wild Country, and came upon Mahomed Bungash before he could recall 
his RohillaB...,..The allies at first lost touch with him but afterwards be- 
sieged him and reduced him to the greatest distress.”. .....JJtMcatfZ page 216, 
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This verse roused the heroic spirit of the Great 
Baji Rao,Cy who resolved that he would not take his 
dinner in Poona until Rajah Chatrasal was freed from 
the danger that threatened Bundelkhand. Baji Rao 
advanced by forced marches and was joined in Malwa 
by the army of Malhar Rao Holkar. Mohomad 
Bangash was defeated and he sued for peace and was 
allowed to go from the fort of Jaitapur after passing 
through a very humiliating ordeal, 

Baji Rao then proceeded to meet Rajah Chatra- 
sal, who received the Peshwa and his Sirdars with the 
greatest cordiality and gratitude. The old Rajah regard- 
ed Baji Rao as his third son and conferred on the 
Peshwa a personal grant of territory yielding a large income. 

During this expedition of Bajiraoin 1733, Govindpanl 
Bundele,(2) ^ Shagirda of the Peshwa, came to 

the front and was raised to a high position. 

(1) Bajirao's whole-hearted energy and zeal were devoted to the 
deliverance of the Hindus from the Mogal yoke. Sawai Jay sing of Jaypure 
warmly appreciated Bajirao’s patriotic views and cordially helped that great 
Peshwa in the noble work of founding the Hindu supremacy in Hindustan. 
A lively description of this expedition will be found in the Semi-historical 
biography of Bajirao written by Bapat. The records of the Jamidar of 
Indore also show how Bajirao exerted in this cause. 

(2) Mohomad Bangesh had given much trouble to the chiefs of 
Bundelkhand and the surrounding Hindu population. When Bajirao laid 
siege to the Fort of Jaitapur and took it after vanquishing the garrison, 
Mohomad Baugesh was allowed to go scot-free on condition that he should 
wear a woman’s dress and beg pardon for his life in that attire. Mohamad 
Baugesh saved his life by submitting himself to that condition. Vide Atre’s 
“Life of Malharrao Holkar”, pages 3G-37. Chatrasal, of course, was 
rejoiced beyond measure to hear of this incident. 

(3) Vide the Kayfiyat of Govindpant Bundele for details, Govind- 
pant served Bajirao so faithfully and zealously as to attract the Peshwa’s 
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An admirable , account of the Marathas in Bandel- 
khand will be fouud in Rao Bahadur Parasnis’ work 
Marathyanche Parakram Page 81. 

By the terms of Chatrasal’s will his eldest son Hirdesa 
received territory yielding a revenue of 42 lakhs. Within his 
portion were Panna, Kalinjar, Mhow, Irich and Dhamoni. 
Chatrasal’s second son Jagatrai received country yielding 36 
lakhs. Within his borders fell Jetpur, Ajayagad, Charkari, 
Banda and Bijawar. To the Peshwa were bequeathed 
lands that yielded 33 lakhs. Within his borders fall Kalpi, 
Sagar, Jhansi, Sir on] and Hardenagar. The will contained 
the following three clauses : — 

1. With the exception of expeditions beyond the Jamna 
or the Chambal, both brothers (i. e. Hirdesa and 
Jagatraj) should join Bajirao Sahib in every cam- 
paign and should share in the plunder and conquer- 
ed lands in proportion to the troops provided by 
them. 

2. If Bajirao should be involved in Deccan warfare, 
the two brothers should defend for at least two 
months the frontiers of Bundelkhand. 

3. King Chatrasal has looked on Baji Rao Sahib 
as his son. Baji Rao Sahib must therefore 
guard his ( Chatrasal’s sons ) as if they were his 
blood brothers. 


attention, whereby hie rapid rise was secured and Bundele’s Buccesa jaetified 
the Posliwa’s wifio aeleotiop, 
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Baji Rao put in charge of his Bandelkhand estate 
Govind Ballal Kher, a Karhada Brahman. He was 
the son of Narsipantbaba Kher, the Kulkarni of Burmad, 
in Ratnagiri. He was adopted into the family of Balaji 
Govind Kher, the Kulkarni of the neighbouring village 
of Nevaren. On his adoptive father’s death, he was 
robbed by his adopted relations and forced to take 
refuse with his natural family. Afterwards he obtained 
the office of Shagird or personal attendant in the 
Peshwa Bajirao’s service. Once when Baji Rao was 
unable to obtain firewood, Govindpant Kher took some 
funeral pyre of a corpse and served his master an 
excellent dinner. Struck with his servant’s resourceful- 
ness, the Peshwa promoted him to a military command. 
In it he did so well that his further advancement was 
assured. In 1733 Baji Rao appointed him as his agent 
and afterwards as governor of his possessions. He assumed 
the name of Govindpant Bundela. As we shall see 
hereafter, Govindpant fell on the field of honour 
shortly before Panipat” — Kincaid, page 225. 

While returning from the Bundelkhand expedition, 
Baji Rao halted at Jaypure to see his friend Sawai 
Jaysingh, who received the Peshwa and Malhar Rao 
Holkar with magnificent hospitality. The Rajah gave 
thirty lakhs of rupees to the Peshwa with many other 
gifts, 

(1) Mastani, a celebrated beauty of her time, is said to have 
dome to Baji Eao on this occasion. Another account relates that 
Mastani was the daughter of a Pathan Sirdar and that her mother 
d(lually famous as a beauty, was taken into the Zanana by the Nizam- 
til-mnlk. “The second tale is that the Nizam gave her as a present to 
the great Minister’'— Kincaid, page 264; 
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Baji Rao returned to Poona in 1735 along with 
Malhar Rao Holkar. The Peshwa conferred fresh marks 
of favour upon Holkar by giving the latter the honour 
of Jaripatka. Holkar was, at this very time, given a 
Karbhari. Sindhia’s rise, according to Holkar’s Kayfiyat, 
is said to be due to Malhar Rao Holkar’s recommenda- 
tion but this appears to be doubtful for various 
reasons 

Ganghardhar Yeshwant Chandrachood, of Nimgaon, 
was appointed by the Peshwa as Karbhari to Holkar. 
Sindhia and Holkar left Poona for their respective 
duties in Malwa after being invested with the honour 
and dignity of Saranjami Sardars by the Peshwa, who 
strenuously advised them both to strengthen the Martha 
rule in Malwa and other parts^of Hindustan. 

After the return of Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Ranoji Rao Sindhia to Malwa, their Karbharies Ganga- 
dhar Yeshwant Chandrachud and Ramchandra Baba 
Sukhtankar began the work of making proportionate 
divisions of the income of that Province. The respective 
shares of Shreemant ( the Peshwa ), Sindhia, Holkar and 
PoWar were as follows: — 

45 Percent for the Peshwa. 22|' percent for Sindhia, 
22^ percent for Holkar and 10 percent for Powar, 


(1) Vide “Life of Ranojirao Sindhia,” by the present writer Pages, 34*36, 
where this sahjecfc is discussed in details, Although’, great, intimacy 
existed between Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Rao Sindhia and their 
families, and at one time Malhar Rao Holkar did speak' to the Peshwa 
in favour lof Ranoji rao Sindhia, yet it would be inaocurato to 
jny that Sindhia l owed his rise to Malharrao Holkar., 
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on the total income of the Provincev^h Though Grant Duff 
differs this Statement appears more reliable. 


In 1736 Baji Rao undertook the famous expedi- 
tion to Delhi and Malhar Rao Holkar accompanied 
the Peshwa together with Ranoji Sindhia. The conse- 
quences of this expedition were of great significance and 
the decaying Mongal power received a death-blow. 

Baji Rao arrived at Agra with his force, when 
intelligence reached him that the Vazir Sadatkhan was 
coming to oppose the Marathas. Malhar Rao t Holkar, 
accompanied by Vithuji Bulay crossed the river 
Jumna and made his presence felt throughout the 

Doab. Sadatkhan wrote grandiloquent reports to the 

Emperor about his success but further events showed 
that the Vazir was simply deluding the imperial court 
now plunged In a round of gaiety. (2) Holkar distinguished 
himself greatly and won the Peshwa’s favour, as the 

coming pages will show. 


(1) sindhia and Holkar -were ordered to keep aedquate force and 
maintain the Maratha power and prestige in due dignity. 

“ The whole of Malwa, estemated at about one hundred and fifty 
lakhs of annual revenues, with the exception of about ten lakhs was 
divided between Holkar and Sindhia that is seventy five and half 
lakhs wore conferred on the former, and sixty five and half lakhs on 
the latter. The remaining ten lakhs were held by various Jageerdars, 
of whom Anandrao Powar was the most considerable’’— Grant Duff, 

(2) “Baji Eao who regarded the imperial commander with just 
contempt, moved in every ■ direction, as if no army opposed him. He 
levied a large contribution from the: -Eaja of Bhadavar, while Malhar* 
Bao Holkar with a ^eat body of horse crossed the Jumna and 

5 
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The Emperor was so far misled by the Vazir 
Sadat Khan’s false reports that he asked the Peshwa’s 
Vakeel to withdraw from the Delhi Court.(l) The 
Peshwa’s Vakeel arrived in the Maratha camp and related 
the whole affair to Baji Rao, who resolved to march on 
to Delhi accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Ranoji Sindhia and prove to the Imperial Court that 
the Marathas were still in Hindusthan. While on their 
way to Delhi, the Maratha force found an opportunity 


Backed the towns of Akbarabad and Sayadabad, In the imperial army 
there were neither courage nor capacity, but Sadatkhan, the Governor 
of Oudh, had still eome enterprise left. In March 1737 he surprised 
Malhar Eao Holkar and inflicted on him a severe reverse. Holkar fled 
across the Jamna, losing a numer of men in the crossing. With 
the remains of his army Holkar rejoined Baji Eao. Sadatkhan wrote 
to Delhi so exaggerated an account of his success, that the emperor 
and his advisers thoght that all danger had passed” — Kincaid, 

<1) The Imperial army, commanded by Burhan-ul-mulk, defeated 
Malhar Eao Holkar at Moota Bag, near Agra, to which place he had 
come after ravaging the Duab. The Maratha chief with difBculty 
escaped, and jointed the Peshwa Baji Eao at Gwalior. 

" In one of the first incursions of Baji Eao into that region. 
Holkar was among the Chiefs who plundered the celebrated fair at 
Kalka Bhawanee, within 16 miles of Delhi, where the weak Emperor 
Mohomad Shah was then residing. The Marathas on this memorable 
and bold incursion showed their contempt of the Mohamadan power, 
hanging a hog over the bridge near Humayan’s tomb. The booty 
they took was great and Malhar Eao obtained on this occasion a 
share of wealth and fame which completely compensated for the dis* 
confiture he had sustained a few months before from the Imperial 
army"— Yide Malcolm, Pages. 148-49. 

“While this absurd i story (Sadatkhan’s report ) reached Baji Eao, 
he observed grimly “I shall prove to the emperor that he has not 
heard the truth, by showing him Maratha horse at the gates of 
Delhi.— Kidcaid, Pages 222, Vol, II, 
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to wreak vengaence on the Mogals who had persisted 
in cowslaughter. The annual fair in honour of the 
Goddess Kali was still going on near Delhi and Malhar- 
Rao inflicted a defeat on the Mogal force that was 
there. 


The news of this defeat soon spread in Delhi and 
reached the ears of the Emperor and the Imperial 
Court. No sooner had this news been received by the 
Emperor than it was reported to him that the Marathas 
under Baji RaoB) had arrived at the gates of Delhi and 
were prepared to attack the city. The Imperial Court, 
was thrown into confusion and dismay and the Emperor 
totally unnerved. Baji Rao ordered Malhar Rao Holkar 
and Ranoji Rao Sindhia to be ready for the emergency 
and the Maratha army energetically and enthusiastically 
prepared for fight. 

Baji Rao sent a letter to the Emperor asking 
whether he •wished to come to terms or prepare for 
the fight. The Emperor replied to the effect that he 
was ready to conclude a peace and that a Vakil might be 


(1) “The Peshwa Baji Eac, 'who had heen secretly aided in the 
enterprise by Jaysingh, returned by the way cf Kotah, and had an 
interview with that Eajput prince, who, with others of this tribe 
agreed to transfer their tributes to the Marathas; and on Baji Eao’s 
proceeding to the Deccan, the tasks or realizing this revenue, and of 
prosecuting military operations, were committed to Malhar Eao 

Holkar”— lilalcolm. 

Our readers should particularly bear in mind the great regard 
the Eajput Princes entertained for Baji Eao I, who ever maintained 
very cordial relations with the Eajputana chiefs. Balaji- Baji Eao 
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sent tO' settle the terms. The Peshwa declined to send 
a Vakeel until the Emperor gave security for the 
Vakeel’s safety. While these negotiations were going on, 
the Peshwa moved his camp towards Zeeltal in order 
that the citizens of Delhi might not be put to trouble 
by the Maratha soldiers. Before any decision was arrived 
at regarding the negotiations about the conclusion of 
peace, the Imperial army under Muzferkhan, Meer- 
Hussen and Raja Shivasing came forth with 8000 foot 
to attack the Maratha camp. Sayaji Rao Jadhav, 
whom the Peshwa had despatched to reconnoitre the 
situation and get intelligence about the enemy’s move- 
ments, informed Baji Rao that the Imperial army was 
advancing for battle. A severe fight ensued.fO Meer- 
Hussen was wounded and Rajah Shivasingh killed in 
the engagement. The Mogul army fled in a disorderly 
manner and their commander Muzaffaakhan effected his 
escape in a disgraceful way. 


followed in the footsteps of his heroic father. But the successors of 
Balaji Baji Rao did nob keep up the same cordial relations. See 
"Mahadji Sindhia” by the present writer. 

(1) *' Baji Rao sent out a few horseman to meet Ameer Khan 
and concealed his main army. The comman Maratha artifice tempted 
one of Amir Khan’e generals, named Meet Hussiin Kban, to charge 
out into the open plain. Directly Meer Husain Khan and his men 
were beyond the range of the cannon on the Delhi walls, the Maratha 
horse under Malhar Rao Holkar and Eanoji Rao Sindhia wheeled 
round, killed, and wounded six hundred imperialisls, including Meer 
Hussain and drove the rest back into the City— Kincaid, In one of 
the incursions, Holkar took the baggage of Mulaka Zamani, the 
Queen of Mohomed Shah, and the Holkar family preserved with great 
care, undl the death of Ahilyahai, .two substantial records of this 
victory. The one was a carriage. Rath, the curtains of which wore em- 
hoBSod with pearls and the other a comb richly ornamented with Jewels, 
and worth about a lakh of Rs.— Vide Malcolm for details. 
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The Maratha army had attacked the Moghal 
forces from three sides, and Baji Rao, Ranoji Rao 
Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar led the three divisions. 
The Maratha victory dispelled the delusion of the 
Moghal Court and the Emperor sent pressing solicita- 
tions for peace, which was, at last, concluded, the 
emperor agreeing to pay 13 lakhs as war expenses to- 
gether with the grant of the province of Malwa.(i) The 
Peshwa returned to the Deccan with Malhar Rao 
Holkar, as the affairs in the Konkan Districts required 
careful attention and the presence of Baji Rao on the 
scene was considered by the Chatrapati as quite essential. 

Our readers would be highly delighted to read 
the important letter, dated the 5th April 1737, written 
by Baji Rao to his younger brother Chimnaji Appa in 
connection with the false reports of the Vazeer Sadat 
Khan and the Delhi Court affairs. We give below the 
translation of the said letter from Mr. Kincaid’s Maratha 
History Volume Second. Baji Rao’s Letter is given 
in the Appendix'* — 


(1) The Delhi Court was so unnerved hy the Peshwa's activity 
and rapid movements that the emperor and his Courtiers began to 
consider seriously the solicitations of the Nizam for curbing the 
Maratha progress. Certainly the Nizam w«b now a "pardoned rebel,” 
and it was humiliation to the imperial Court to send him flattering 
messages. But danger had softened the Emperor Mahomed Shah’s deep- 
rooted hatred for Nizam-ul-Mulk, whose views of aggrandizement and 
independence -were already known at Delhi. The only man who could 
save the Moghal power, so thought the worthless courtiers of 
Mahomad Shah, was the Nizam. Hence the Nizam, the " pardoned 
rabel” received at this time the greatest attention and deference from 
the imperial Court.— Vide Elphinstone, Grant Duff, and Kincaid. 
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Camp Sawai Jayanagar ( Jaipur) 

8*^ of the dark half of Vaishakh 
moon 15thJilhej’. 

To Appa — After compliments. You must have already 
learnt from our letters sent with Kasis ( special couriers) 
in which I have given in detail the news of our 

having left in Bundelkhand all our followers in charge 
of Prince Jagatraj and of the action with Sadatkhan. 
Sadatkhan crossed the Jamna and arrived at Agra. If 
we were to meet him there we were not sure of defeat- 
ing him owing to his advantageous position there. If we 
were to wait at the confluence of the Jamna and the 

Gambhir, that place was also unsafe owing to landslips 
and erosions. Besides Khan Dauran and Mohamed Khan 
Bangash were on their way to Agra from Delhi, and 
in case they and Sadat Khan happened to join, it 

would have been a serious affair. So it was not 

thought proper to encamp at the confluence. Further, 

Sadatkhan wrote to the Emperor and his courtiers 
that he had routed the Maratha army that had crossed 
the Jamna, killing two thousand cavalry and drowning 
two thousand in the river; that Malharji Holkar 

and Vithoba Buie had fallen in the action. Such had 

been the result of Baji Rao’s invasion ! He further 
vauntingly wrote that he would cross the Jumna and 
defeat the Marathas and drive them away beyond the 
Chambal. The emperor expressed great satisfaction at this 
and sent to Sadat Khan a dress of honour, a pearl neck- 
lace, an elephant and an aigrette. Clothes of honour 
were also presented to Sadat Khan’s Agent at the 
Delhi Court. Thus Sadat Khan strengthened his and 
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his party’s influence with the emperor. He also wrote 
to several nobles in contemptuous terms about 
Marathas. Dhondo Govind ( Peshwa’s Agent at Delhi ) 
kept us informed of all these particulars from time to 
time. In short, Sadat Khan tried to impress the Moghal 
court that the Maratha army had neither spirit nor 
energy and that he had completely defeated it. You 
are already aware how things pass in Moghal politics. 
No action and high talk is their motto. The emperor 
fully believes all this but he must now be disillusioned. 
This could be done in two ways — either to inflict a crush" 
ing defeat on Sadat Khan or to march on Delhi and to 
set fire to the capital, and thus disprove Sadat Khan’s 
boastful statements. We accordingly decided to march 
against Delhi as Sadat Khan would not leave Agra, and 
setting fire to the capital bring to the notice of the 
emperor the existence of the Marathas, With this 
determination we strarted for Dehli on the 26 th Jilkad 
( 18th March 1737 ). Leaving aside the imperial route 
we followed the hilly tract along the Newati frontier through 
the territory of Daman Sing, Chudaman Jat. Dhondo" 
pant our Vakil was with Khan Dauran. Sadatkhan 
sent a word to Khan Dauran’- “ I have defeated 
Baji Rao’s army. His followers have fled away 
and Baji Rao himself has crossed the Chambal. Now 
why do you flatter him and vvith what object ? Why 
should you entertain his Vakil at your court? He must 
be now dismissed.” Dhondopant was accordmgly sent 
away. He then came to us. Kamruddln Khan, Azmulla- 
Khan and others encountered us, but we did not meet 
them. Leaving them 14 miles off to our right, we 
arrived at Delhi on the 7*^^ Jilhej {28th March) after 
forced marches of 40 miles each, We pitched our camp 
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near Kushbandhi ( a suburb of Delhi ) leaving Bara- 
pula and Kalika temple to our right. We wanted to 

burn the capital to ashes but on second thought we 
saw no good in destroying the mighty city and ruining 
the imperial throne at Delhi. Moreover the emperor 
and Khan Dauran desired to make peace with us but 
the Moguls would not agree to it. An act of outrage 
however breaks the thread of politics. We, therefore, 
gave up the idea of burning the capital and sent letters 
to the emperor and Raja Bakhatmal. Two elephants, 
some horses and camels coming out from the city were 
however captured by our advanced guard. Some of our 
soldiers had a scuffle with the people from Delhi, who 
had gone out to attend the Bhawani fair. Next day, 

Wednesday, 30*^^ March, Raja Bakhatmal sent a reply 
under commands of the emperor, asking us to send 

Dhondopant to the imperial court. We did not, how- 
ever, despatch him as there was a great commotion in Delhi 
owing to our presence near the capital; but we sent a 
word in reply. “We are sending Dhondopant, please send 
a strong guard under a reliable officer to escort him. 

We are marching on to the Zil Tank as our presence 
near the city is likely to disturb its peace.” And we 
moved on. As we were passing the capital a force consistng 
of 7 to 8 thousand men was sent by the emperor under 
Nawab Mir Hasan Khan Koka, Commander of the Khas 
Chowki, Nawab Amir Khan, Khoja Roz Afzul Khan, Raja 
Shivsingh Jamadar, Commander of the cavalry, Muzz- 
furkhan, Deputy-General, Nawab Muzfur Khan, brother 
of Khan Dauran, who met us near Rikabgunj outside 
the city. Satwaji Jadhav who commanded the advance 
guard met the Moghal forces and a fight took place 
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between them. On bearing this we sent forces to help 
him under Malharji Holkar, Ranoji Shinde, Tukoji 
Pawar, Jiwaji Pawar, Yeshwant Rao Pawar, Manaji 
Payagude and Govind Hari. They gallantly fought 
with the Moghals and completly defeated them. Raja 
Shivsingh and ten other noblemen were killed; Nawab 
Mir Hasan Koka was wounded and about three hun- 
dred soldiers from the emperors army were hilled and 
four hundred wounded. Roz Afzul Khan, Amir Khan, 
Muzfur Khan fled to the capital. We captured two thou" 
sand horses, though five or six thousand fled away. 
Indroji Kadam from Ranoji Shinde’s cavalry received a 
bullet wound by which two of his fingers were cut off. 
No other person of note on our side was killed but 
some men and horses were wounded. We then 
encamped at the Zil Tank. About two hours before 
sunset news came that Kamruddin Khan had arrived 
from Padashahpur. We at once started to meet him. 
A fight took place. Yeshwantrao Pawar captured an 
elephant that was within a gun-shot from the Mogul 
artillery. A number of horses and camels came to our 
camp when it was sunset. We wanted to besiege the 
Mogul army on all sides and give them a crushing 
defeat next day. But we could not do so as there were 
Several- difficulties in our way, the Zil Tank was about 
32 miles off from us, Kamruddin Khan was to our 
right and in our front Was the capital. Besides this, 
the news of our march on Delhi reached NaWab 
Khan Dauran, Sadat Khan, and Mahomed Khafi 
Bangash on Tuesday the 7th of Zilhej ( 28th March ) 
at Radhakund. They left behind their heavy baggage 
and immediately proceeded to Badel about 64 miles dig-^' 

' P 
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tant with an army of about twenty-6ve to thirty thou- 
sand strong. Next day they halted on the rivulet of 
Alawardi about 50 miles off. On Thursday morning 
Khan Dauran, Sadat Khan and Bangash were to join 
Kamruddin Khan. The situation then would have been 
perilous, as the capital was near. We, therefore, left 
the Moguls and halted at a distance of 8 miles. On 
our side Firangoji Patankar was killed by a bullet. A 
few men and some horses were also wounded. The 
Mogul casualties amounted to from 5 to 10. On Thurs- 
day Sadat Khan, Khan Dauran, and Bangash joined 
Kamruddin Khan. Their camps were spread from 
Alawardi to the Zil Tank. We designed to draw the 
Moguls on us and then to fall back and defeat them. 
With this object we broke the camp and moved on via 
Revad, Kotputali, and Manoharpur. The news has come 
that the Moguls have not as yet left their camps bet- 
ween Alawardi and Zil Tank and that Mir Hasan 
Khan Koka who was wounded in the first action has died. 
Khan Dauran wrote letters after letters to Sawai Jaising to 
send reinforcement. He has, accordingly, started with a 
force of fifteen to sixteen thousand men and artilleiy 
and has arrived at Basava. He intends visiting Khan Dauran. 
Sawaiji has also sent us friendly letters, requesting us 
to leave his territory undisturbed. Our agent, Venk^ji 
Ram, is in his camp. He writes these letters to ua. 
We do not disturb hfs territory, as we expect to get 
supplies of grain and fodder from Sawaiji on our way^ 
Abhayasing is at Jodhpur. Now we are going to collect 
Our dues *from the Gwalior and Bhadavar Provinces. 
If the Moguls still pursue us, we shall harass them 
and reduce them by driving them by force from place 
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to place and utterly crush them by the grace of our 
king (Raja Shahu) and the blessings of our ancestors. Be 
not anxious on^ our account. The chief thing^to befnoted is 
that the emperor and Khan Dauran wish to make peace 
with us while the Moguls are striving to defeat us, and 
Sadat Khan is at their head. If by the favour of God his 
vanity is, subdued, everything will be to our satisfaction. 
If the terms of peace are favourable we shall 
accept them. Otherwise we shall not conclude any 
peace. We have annexed the territory about Delhi. 
The territory about Sonpat and Panpat beyond 
the Jamna still remains with the Moguls. We shall 
plunder and capture it soon and see that the 
Moguls will be starved. We shall write to you later 
on what happens here. If perchance the Moguls remain 

in possession of Delhi we shall go to Agra and enter 
into Anterved ( districts between the Ganges and 

Jamna ) and ravage the whole territory. If Nizam-ul- 
mulk rises and crosses the Narbada, fall upon his rear 

and harass him as previously advised. On this side 
none is to ^be afraid of. Let there be none whom we 
need fear. It -will be better if the Nizam is held in 

check. I close this -with my blessings to you. Continue 
to lovel me as ever. (Parasnis’ collection). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Battle of Tal Bhopal. 

1737— 1738. 

The Peshwa had to return to Satara to consult 
the Chatrapati with regard to the Konkan districts and 
consequently he could not take full advantage of his 
victory at Delhi in 1736. The Imperial Court thus 
found an opportunity to concert measures for making 
warlike preparations during the absence of the Peshwa 
and his Sirdars Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Rao 
Sindhia and others. The old Nizam, who had never 
missed an opportunity to act against the Maratha 
power by various stratagems, was called from the 
Deccan and was requested to guide the Imperial Court 
in their endeavours to resistl^l the rising influence 
of the Marathas under Baji Rao. 


(1). ‘■IJ'izain-al-miilk had been mratobing -viritb concern the eztra- 
ordinary progress of the ilaratba arms. The stern old soldier feared 
that the emperor, who had never forgiven his desertion, might well 
confer on Baji Rao the Government of the Deccan. The Nizam would 
then have to defend his province against the united onslaught of 
the Marathas and the imperial army. He had, during Baji 
Rao’s recent campaign, adopted so threatening an attitude that Baji 
Rao had written to his brother Chimnaji Appa, ordering him to 
watch with a large force the Nizam's movements. Tf he attempts,’ 
wrote the anxious Pehswa, To cross the Narbada, fall instantly on 
his rear and put heel ropes on him.* The threat of an 
attack from Chimnaji’s army kept the Nizam within his own 
borders. But after Baji Rao’s retreat he let the emperor know 
that he was willing to defend the Mogul throne.” — ^Kincaid, Yol. II. 
page 230. 
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Baji Rao was duly informed of all these turnings 
of the political wheel at Delhi. W He issued instructions 
to all the Maratha Sirdars to be ready for the 
struggle with the Moguls headed by the old Nizam. The 
Marathas generally considered Dusserah as the most 
auspicious day for setting out on an expedition and the 
Dusserah of 1736 was signalized by Baji Rao’s starting 
from Poona with Malhar Rao Holkar and other Sir- 
dars for measuring their strength with the Moguls. After 
crossing the Narbada the Peshwa heard, while approach- 
ing the province of Malwa, that the Nizam was en- 
camped at Bhopal with a strong force. The Peshwa 
gave orders that the Maratha army should be divided 
into several parties which should hem in the 
Moguls on all sides, thus cutting off their supplies and 
harassing them by repeated sallies.^^^ Malhar Rao Holkar 
greatly distinguished himself in the engagement with the 


(1) “ On the flight of Mohomed Khan Bangush, the emperor 
appointed as his successor Eaja Sawai Jai singh of Jaipur (1734). 
But the Eajput chiefs no longer deemed it an honour to servo the 
Mogul. They now aspired to secure complete independence and fan- 
cied that they saw in the growth of the Maratha power, the best 

means to obtain it At last both the emperor and his minister 

thought that it would he better to give up Malwa and Guzavath, 
if by so doing they could save the northern provinces. But Baji 
Eao in the full tide of success, would not sell peace, save at 
a price that even the trembling emperor hesitated to give. He 
demanded the alienation of the whole province of Malwa together 
with Allahabad, Benares, Gaya and Mathura. In addition he ashed for 
an immediate payment of .oO lakhs or an assignment to that 
amount on Bengal.”— Kincaid, 221. 

(2) A pool, hardly two miles long, survived the ruin ( of the 
the Lake^ of Bhopal ) and with it to guard his rear and a river to 

guard his front the Hizam awaited Baji Eao’s onset kt last 

Malhar Bao Holkar and Yeshwant Rao Pawar succeeded in getting 
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Mogul anu}^ under tlie RajaK of Kotali and Abdul 

Mansurally and the pro%\'ess displa 5 fed bj^ Holkar ^\’^as 
bigbly appreciated by Baj Rao. Ranoji Rao SKidbia 
also acted verj^ admirably and ^von the Pesli^va’s good 
will. The Nizam "was at last, so far humbled that 
he sent a blank paper, signed and sealed by him, and 
besought Baji Rao through Ranoji Rao Sindhia to 
write out any terms "which the Nizam ^vas "svilling to 
accept and act up to. The Treaty was signed on the 
llth February 1738. 

The Nizam agreed to pay 50 lakhs as the 
expenses of the expedition and to cede all the territory 
between the Chamble and the Narbada. On the llth of 
February 1738 the Peshwa raised the siege and allowed 
the Nizam to escape once more from the Maratha grip. 
Baji Rao returned to the Deccan, laden "with honour 
and glory, in which Malhar Rao Flolkar and Ranojirao 
Sindhia had gained a conspicious share by performing 
prodigies of prowess to the entire satisfaction of the 
heroic Peshwa. (i) 


between Safdar Jung’s Contingent and tbo Nizam’s camp and lorood 
Safdar Jung to retreat northwards. Tho Nizam wrote for help to 

Delhi, but in vain... The Nizam trosolvod to buy oil Baji llao at 

any price-'” Kincaid, page 232, "Vol. II, 

(1). “The Battle of Tal Bhopal” is, as tho reader will gather 
from these pages, a most important event in tho heroic career of 
Baji Kao, Even at the cost of repellon we mention tho fact that 
the Jlizam was finally vanquished in his efforts to help tho emperor 
against the Marathas. In the absence of adequate material It is not 
possible to give the details about the operations at Bhopal, where 
the Nizam’s ambition received its final blow from Baji Kao. Never 
again the Nizam Asaf Jah thought of measuring his strength vdth 
the Marathas till the end of his life in 1748. 
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CHAPHi^ER VII. 

The Bassein (Wasai) Expedition. 

The Chatrapati Shahu had received so alarming 
and repeated appeals from the Hindu population of the 
Bassein districts that the Icind-hearted Chatrapati could 
not turn a deaf ear to them. The struggle was to be 
with the Portuguese, more advanced in the Military tac- 
tics than the luxurious Moguls. Shahu would not under- 
take the affair withuot consulting the Peshwa, who was 
in Indore. 

On his return from the expedition Baji'Rao had fully 
discussed this serious matter with the Chatrapati. He then 
turned his attention to the Portuguese, who had comme- 
nced an unchecked Zulum upon the Hindu population 
by their forced conversion of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict to the Christian faithf^). Baji Rao obtained full 
details of the Portuguese affairs from his brother Chim- 
- naji Appa and arranged to send an expedition against 
the Portuguese. The Peshwa’s younger brother Chimnaji 


. ' (1). •' Nearer Thana were Anjur and Kelve. These last were 

inhabited chiefly hy Pathare Prahhas, who had had religious quarrels 
■with the : Portuguese and had appealed to Baji Bao. With great 
' speed, -BBcreoy and diligence, Baji Eao collected a large force at.Poona 
under the pretence of a more than usually elaborate festival in honour 
of the Goddess 'Parwati. He induced the King to appoint Chimnaji 
•■Appa -genetaliseimo. After Baji Eao’s return from Northern India, 
the Maratha leaders hastened to the Portuguese war, so that ■ Chimnaji 
Appa had now a fine army at his disposal; and in command of Thana 
fort was no less a soldier than the 'redoubtable Malhar Eao Holkar, 
Chimnaji hAppa -delighted with this -suocesa .renamed' the fort of Thana 
the Pateh -Buruj or.tho ifefver of Victory*’,’— Kincaid, Vol,. II, .Pages 251*25§ 

1 
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Appa was the chief-in-command with Malhar Rao 
Holkar and Ranoji Rao Sindhia and other Officers to 
assist him. Malhar Rao was ordered to assault the fort at 
Thana and Ranojirao Sindhia was directed to attack the other 
forts on the coast, while Chimnaji Appa laid siege to 
Mahim. After taking Mahim, Chimnaji Appa proceeded 
to Wasai (Bassein). Ranoji Sindhia, Ramchandra Hari, 
Shankarji Keshao and Murarji Naik, Baji Bhivrao, 
Yeshwantrao Pawar and other officers took Kelve, Tara- 
poor, Salsumbe, Nargole Dahanu and Asheri. All 
these officers then joined Chimnaji Appa at Wasai 
(Bassein) which was a very strong fort and defied the 

Maratha attempts to take it for a long time. In addi- 
tion to the officers above mentioned, there were Vithal 
Shivdeo, Shankarji Narayan, Manaji Angre, Pilaji Jadhav, 
Ranoji Shitole, Khandoji Mankar, Krishnaji Naik, Govind- 
Hari and Waghoji Khanwelkar with the expedition, 
which is rightly considered as one of the greatest that 
the Peshwa ever sent out for the protection of the 
Hindus. The siege continued for a long time, both the 

combatants trying their best to win the game. At last 

victory graced the Maratha arms and Malhar Rao 

Holkar and the other Sirdars had the satisfaction of 
receiving warm appreciation from the chief-in-command 
Chimnaji Appa who wrote to Bajirao in the highest 
terms about the heroic deeds performed by his officers in 
taking the fort of Wasai (Bassein) over which the 
"Bhagwa Zenda” was unfurled in May 1739, after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese^*) from the Districts and 


(1) The English vjere greatly alarmed by the news of the fall of 
BatBein, They used every endeavour in their power to eeoure tb? 
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the extirpation of the cause of the troubles to the 
people. The victory of the Marathas at Bessein and 
their occupation of the surrounding districts produc' 
ed a remarkable change in their relations with the 
English at Bombay. We give the following extract from 
the History of the Marathas by Mr. Kincaid; — 

“ The defeat of the Portuguese left the English 
and the Marathas face to face. It must be admitted 
that the conduct of the English was based on no con- 
sistent policy. They tried to please both sides and pleased 
neither. The Portuguese were angry with them for 
warning the Thana garrison; and Chimnaji Appa resented 
the help given by Stephen Law to the Portuguese. 
The Company decided to send two missions, one to 
Chimnaji Appa and one to the Maratha King. On 12th 
May 1739 Captain Gordon left for Shahu’s Court. 

On the same day Captain Inchbird went to 
Bassein, to remove from Chimnaji Appa’s mind his un- 
favourable impressions and to induce him to abandon a 
projected expedition against Bombay. Chimnaji Appa 
received Captain Inchbird coldly and hinted that the 
Company’s object in sending two missions was simply to 
create ill-feeling between him and the King. Captain 
Gordon met with better fortune. On the 3rd June 
Captain . Gordon called on the Pratinidhi. The latter 
asked him a few questions about Bombay and enquired 
mockingly whether it was fear of Baji Rao that had 


favour of the Peshwa and thereby to ensure their safety in Bombay 
frem the wrath of his brother Chimnaii Appa, the victor of Bassein, 
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sent him. On the 8th June the envoy succeeded in 
reaching the King. But Shahu transacted no business." 
Kincaid, pages 268; 

The following extract- .from the-, letter of Captain 
Gordon to the . President- in Council, Bombay, dated the 
21st July 1739 would clearly point out how command- 
ing 'was the personality as well' as the position of Baji- 
R-ao- in those times and' how- this Peshwa was regard- 
ed ‘ by - the English in Bombayf^):— 

“I have throughout the foregoing hinted at' the 
power of Baji Rao, wha will always be capable- -of 
rendering abortive any application- made to the Shahu 
Raja, and probably show- his resentment; there-at; so 
that although a civil' correspondence with- the- said Raja 
may not be amiss care must' be- taken that he is not 
solicited for what interferes -with Baji Rao, whose autho- 
rity at court is ever such that in the absence of the 
Raja and contrary to advice of the seven principal ‘coun- 
sellors, he can enforce a complete obedience to his sole 
mandates — Forrest’s Selections, Vol. 1. page 80. 

It is remarkiible that Captain Gordon had '.taken 
with him valuable presents,, not. only, for the. King' and 
the Peshwa, but even for Virubaii “As we could not: see 
Virubai, a woman- of consequence, we sent: her- letters 
and' presents — "Kincaid. 


(1) Maharastra- had confidence in,. Baji Eao, during, -whose 
regime several Maratha families rose to greatness hy doing excellent 
TTork for the Maratha Btopire, which- the -' geiiiuB of- -that great 
Peehwa extended- by -uniting the- hearts- of ' the- Marathas and the 
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It IS not our intention to give a - very detailed 
account of the Bassein operationSj based on original 
letters which have been published by R. B. Parasnis in 
the. life of Saint Brahmendra Swami. The operations 
against Portugese lasted for more than two years. This 
saint took great pains to prevail on the Chatrapati and 
the Peshwa Baji Rao to put an end to the persecur 

tion which was carried on by the Portuguese. He took 
the. vow that he would not remain in the Chatrapati’s 
Territory if Bassein were not conquered from the 
Portuguese, ( ^ srrsr qr irCrs gpqw'T'Ji 

551% )”. Our readers may read with great profit the 
original letters published by Mr. Parasnis in the Saint’s 
Life. We give here some extracts for the benefit of 
our readers, as they would point out the magnitude as 
well as the importance of this expedition. Malhar Rao 

Holkar’s name is frequently mentioned in the interesting 
letters written by Chimnaji Appa to the Swami as 
well as to Baji Rao, who had given exhaustive instruc- 

tions for the guidance of his brother. 

The Bassein expedition is considered as a very 
important affair. Even the European writers of Indian 
History have highly praised not only the valour of 


Maratha Brahmans, ^51 

fr^r 

' iRr 

About Bail Rao I, Captain Gordon, interalia, says further: — 

“He is very secret in his purposes, insomuch that the forces 
which attend him are often ignorant where he intends to lead them, 
Theyvfollow him with an implicit ohedienco.’' 
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the Marathas but also their generosity to the vanquished 
after the glorious victory. 

Grant Duff, the historian of the Marathas, consi- 
ders this siege as “ remarkable and the most vigorous 
ever prosecuted by the Marathas”. Mr. Anderson says:- 
“The seige was carried on with such extraordinary 
vigour, skill, and perseverance, as perhaps the Marathas 
have in no other instance displayed. ” Vide Swami’s 
Life P. 83-84. Mr. Danvers observes: — "On the depar- 
ture of the Portuguese from Bassein, the Marathas 
took possession of the place, and testimony is borne to 
the fact that they faithfully observed all the conditions 
of the capitulations, permitting all who wished to 
remain in peace," p. 412. The testimony borne by the 
Maratha Bakhars to the prowess and patience of the 
Maratha Officers and soldiers is also worthy of narra- 
tion. The Marathas did not show, after the victory, 
the least sign of retaliation. When a beautiful Portuguese 
damsel was found among the captives, she was taken 
to the General of the expedition, Chimnaji Appa who 
gave her a Saree and Choice (bodice), regarding her 
as his sister, and ordered his body-guard to take her 
to her husband or relations. There was nothing of the 
libertine or the brute about the victorious Chimnaji 
Appa. By the way it must also be mentioned that 
Malbar Rao Holkar’s mines which created a 

havoc and led to the victory at Bassein and of which 
a great deal is said in the Maratha records, received 
an honourable mention in the important letters written 
by Chimnaji Appa to the revered Swamee and Baji 
Rao. We do not take note of all Chimnaji Appa’s 
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important letters in this connection. But a glowing and 
graphic account of the operations at Bassein is given 
in a very important and detailed letter which Chimnaji 
Appa wrote to Brahmendra Swami. Malhar Rao 
Holkar’s name appears in this letter with conspicious 
honour. Hence the whole letter is given in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Shah’s Invasion. 

Baji Rao’s Preparation to oppose him. 

No sooner had M^lhar Rao Holkar finished his 
work at. Wasai'(Bassein) than he received the Peshwas 
urgent orders to be ready to join the expedition 
under Baji Rao, who was starting from Poona by the 
end of 1739 at the head of a large army to check 
the ruthless inroads of Nadir Shah against Delhi. 
Baji Rao’s patriotic and large-hearted views for the 
defence of Hindustan against the invader Nadirshaha 
deserve to be spoken of in highest terms. The gallant 
Peshwa was enthusiastically assisted by his Sirdars and 
Officers. Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Rao Sindhia and 
others, with one heart, declared their intention of cross- 
ing swords with the barbarian invaders who mercilessly 
butcheredf^) the citizens of Delhi and looted the city 
freely. Holkar and Sindhia joined the Peshwa’s array 
before it reached Malwa. Baji Rao was encamped on 
the banks of the sacred Narbada, when the intelligence 
was brought to him that Nadirshaha had hastily left 
Delhi(2) after covering himself with infamy and disgrace 


(1) “ Nadivshah seated himself in the mosque of Ttutnud 

dowlah in the great Bazar and drawing his sword hade his men not 
to cease from slaughter until ho had replaced it in its scabbard. For 
several hours he thus sat gloomy and silent, while the helpless 
Indians were exposed to the savage fury of the northern barba- 
rians” — Kincaid. 

(2) Nadirshah left Delhi hastily after the massacre and the 

loot. "On the 14th June 1739 the King (Shahu) in open Durbar 
proclaimed that Nadirshaha through feat' of the Mnrathas had fled thg 
pountty.” Kincaid, - 
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by his cruelty, merciless plunder and torture of the 

helpless population. Baji Rao had held frequent con- 
sultations with Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji -Rao ■ Sindhia 
and other Sirdars with regard to this subject, which 
engrossed the heroic Peshwa’s entire attention. The 
letters from the Maratha Envoys and diplomats to Baji 

Rao in connection with Nadirshaha are very interesting. 
We give here one of them: — 

“ Nadirshah is no God: — he can not destroy the 
creation: he is bound to come to terms with those who 
prove strong enough. The talk of friendship can begin 
only after a trial of strength. Peace can come only 
after • war. So let the Maratha forces advance. If 
, only the Rajputs and other Hindus, led by you 

(Baji Rao ), present a bold front, great things 

would be accomplished. Nadirshah, aided by the Nizam, 
-is not likely to go back, will directly march on the 

Hindu Kingdoms. So all these ' Hindu Rajas - and 
Maharajas, including Savai Jaising, are anxiously waiting 
• for your { Baji Rao’s ) arrival. If but led by 
you our Marathas, the Hindus, can march straight on 
: Delhi, and dethrone the Moslem, and- seat the Maha- 
Tana'of Udaipore on the Imperial throne of Delhi.” 

. Vide Hindu-pad-Padshahi by Sawarkar, pages 64-65. 

The -letter written at this time by Baji Rao 
' is extremely interesting, patriotic and worthy of perusah-^ 

“The war with the Portuguese is as naught," 
wrote the Reshwa Baji Rao. “There is now but one 
. enemy in Hindustan. The whole power , of. the Deccan^ 



Hindus and Mussulmans alike must assemble, and 
1 shall spread our Marathas from the Narbada to the 
Chambal.’ Grant Duff. 

About the hasty departure of Nadirshah from 
Delhi on May 15 1739 our readers will he interested 
to know much from Martin’s British India, 

We give here an extract, which will explain the 
cause regarding Nadirshah’s invasion, and the treatment 
to which Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk and Sadat Khan 
Vazeer, the central figures in this nefarious drama, 
were subjected by the Persian invader, who took away 
with him the choicest articles from the Imperial Tosha- 
khana. The following extract from Mr. A. Dow’s His- 
tory of Hindustan, Volume II. Pages 295-6, is interesting 
in this connection^ — 

“The King of Persia, finding himself in posses- 
sion of Delhi, called the Nizam and Sadatkhan into 
his presence and addressed them in the following extra- 
ordinary manner: Are not you both most ungrate- 
ful villains to your King and Country; who, after possessing 
such wealth and dignities. Called me from my own 
dominions, to ruin them and yourselves ? But I will 
scourge you all with my wrath, which is the instru- 
ment of the vengeance of God Having spoken these 
Words, he spat upon their beards the highest affront 
possible to Musulmen, and turned them, with every 
mark of indignity, from his presence”, 

“After the traitors were thrust out into the court 
of the Palace, the Nizani addressed himself to Sadat^ 
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khan and swore by the Koly prophet that he would 
not survive this indignity. Sadatkhan applauded his re- 
solution, and swore he would swallow poison upon his 
return home; the Nizam did the same; and both, determined 
in appearance upon death, retired to their respective 
houses. “Sadat, in the meantime, sent a trusty spy to 
bring him intelligence when the Nizam should take his 
draught. The Nizam, having come home appeared in 
the deepest affliction; but having privately intimated his plot 
to a servant, he ordered him to bring the poison. 
The servant acted his part well. He brought him an 
innocent draught, with great reluctance. The Nizam, 
after some hesitation, and having formally said his 

prayers, drank it off in the presence of Sadat’s spy, 
and soon after pretended to fall down dead. The spy 
hastened to his master, and told him that the Nizam 
had just expired. Sadat ashamed of being outdone in 
a point of honour by his fellow in inequity^ swallowed 
a draught of real poison, and became the just instru- 
ment of punishment to his own villainy. The Nizam 
was not ashamed to live, though none had greater 
reason. He even prided in that wicked trick by 

which he had rid himself of his rival and after- 

wards actually enjoyed the intended fruits of all his 
villainies.” Vide also Marshman’s History of India 

Page 105. 

While Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Rao Sindhia 
and other Maratha Sirdars were thus engaged with the 
Peshwa, an unexpected and dire calamity was ready to 
oyerwhelm them at no distant date. Baji Rao, whose 
entire career was but a ceaseless life in eamp, became 
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ill wliile his camp was in the vicinity of the sacred 
Nurbada. The Peshwa had high fever, which put an 
end to his precious existence on the 28th April 1740, 
( l5[(^ *50 while he was still in the prime of life. 

Baji Rao was about 45 years of age at the time of 
his death. The grief of Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji 
Rao Sindhia and the other Maratha Sirdars knew no 
bounds. The hero, who aspired after planting the 
“ Bhagwa Zendha ” on the Himalayas; who raised 

Sindhia, Holkar, Govind Rao Bundele and many others 
to the highest pinnacles of glory and greatness; who 
was, in fact, the joy and pride ofjthe Chatrapati and of 
Maharashtra, was gone, leaving his life'work to be completed 
by his lieutnants, who had imbibed his spirit and had 
learnt to continue his work for Maharashtra. Malhar- 

Rao Holkar felt the shock very keenly.i^) 

The following letter was published in the Kesari 
of Poona. We give its translation for the benefit of 
those of our readers, who do npt know Marathi: — 

% ^rki'Tr^rr 'Krr 

ctIr ^14! 

^ ?TiCr. 


•1) “ Malhar Eao appears from his continual employment to 

have been greatly favoured by Baji Eao I, to whose authority he 
continued, oven in the zenith of his power, to pay the greatest 
Reference ” Malcolm, page _148. 
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^ ern^ ^ 

^rTct f 5^r ilRfraR qR^i^^T qi|^ qTR'ij. Rr- 

q%ifr qi^fi qi^^T §fR^TT^ Wi^ ms\ q Ricrq rNt 

fii^T. qi^qi^^r 5<Rr ^rd 

Translation: — “Baji Rao I met with his death on the Ner- 
bada rather' in a strange manner. He was*a great swmmer. 
There was a dangerous whirlpool in the Nerbada near 
the village named Rawerkhedi. Baji Rao resolved to 
swim through this whirlpool. Malhar Rao Holkar and 
other Sardars were there. They tried their best to dis- 
suade the Peshwa from this act of rashness but invain. 
He jumped in the whirlpool and was on the point 

of being drowned, when Fatesingh Bhosle skilfully saved 
him. The Shreemant had fever due to cold and 
died.” — Kesari, of Poona. 

The death of Baji Rao is such a sad event in 
the history of the Marathas generally and especially in 
the life of Malhar Rao Holkar that we cannot pass it 
over without some observations. Grant Duff and Elphin- 
stone have placed Baji Rao on the highest pedestal of 
greatness in- Maharastra, next only to Shivaji, the illustri- 
ous founder of the Maratha Empire. Elsewhere we 

have mentioned the views of different writers on this 

subject. Even at the charge of repetition we feel inclined 
to say that without the undaunted spirit and the 
matchless prov/ess of Baji Rao, it would have been 
impossible at that time to give a permanent and a 
living form to the hopes of founding a Hindu ( 
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'ir??rr^ ) Empire in India. Take away Baji Rao from 
Maharastra, and there is no Maratha Empire, no 
Maratha History. Baji Rao stands next to Shivaji 
and to none else in the History of Maharastra, when 
all the surrounding circumstances are properly considered.(l) 

It was the end and aim of the policy of Baji 
Rao to expand the Maratha] Empire by the joint 
efforts of a united Maharashtra and his whole life he 
sacrificed for that purposef^). 


(]) “ At the same time his ( Baji Eao’s ) dress "Was simple 

and his fare was as meagre as that of any trooper in the field, An 
amusing story runs that once the emperor Mahomed Sliah, curious to 
learn something of the appearance of the great soldier who was over- 
running his dominions, sent his Court artist to paint him. The 
artist brought hack a picture of Baji Rao on horseback in the dress 
of a trooper. His reins lay loose on his horse’s neck and his lance 
rested, on his shoulders. As he rode, he rubbed with both hands 
ears of corn which he ate, after removeing the husks. The emperor 
in great alarm cried, “why, the man is a fiend” and at once begged 
the Hizam to make peace with him. Kincaid. 

(2). “ Judged by any standard, it can hardly he denied Baji- 
Eao was a great man. His person was commanding, his skin fair, 
his features strikingly handsome. So wide-spread was his reputation 
for beauty that, according to a Maratha legend, the ladies of Nizam- 
ul-mulk asked of their lord as a special favour .that they might at 
his next meeting with the Brahmin Minister, unseen themselves, 
catch a glimpse of his fine presence and classic features”— Kincaid, 
page 267, See also Atre’s Life of Malhar Rao Holkar in this connec- 
tion for further details. 

It is especially remarkable that Baji Rao was above caste preju- 
dices in the selection of his officers and Sirdars. One of the trusted 
Sirdars of the great Poshwa was a Mhar, whose tent used to he 
pitched not far from that of the Poshwa. Vide “Kesari” dated 
27th February 1923. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Balaji Baji Rao’s Succession. 

The Chatrapati was exceedingly grieved when he 
heard of the untimely and sad death of Baji Rao in 
his camp at Raver Khedi on the banks of the sacred 
Nermada. The gallant Chimnaji Appa, the younger 
brother of Baji Rao, was, with the Peshawa’s son 
Nanasaheb, engaged in the Konkan affairs. Both of 
them hastened to the Peshwa’s camp near Raverkheri 

on the Narbada. There the funeral ceremony of the 
Great Maratha hero was performed by his eldest son 
Balaji Bajirao, who, thereafter, returned to Poona with 

Holkar and Sindhia. Balaji Bajirao then proceeded to 
Satara in company with his uncle Chimnaji Appa to 
pay his homage to the Chatrapati, whp, in spite of 
the attempts of Raghugi Bhosle of Nagpur, con- 
ferred(^) the Peshwa-ship on Bajirao’s son, as the 
Chatrapati knew his worth too well to be misled by 
Raghoji Bhoslef^) and others. 

Balaji Bajirao, ordinarily known to students of 

Indian History as Nana Saheb Peshwa, led an expedi- 

tion accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar, against the 
prince of Jayapur, who had encroached on the rights 


fU "Atove all, Statu loted tim (Balaji Baji Eao) like tis owa 
son, At fcte instance of tte Bratinidki, •wto disliked Ragtuji Btosle 
even more ttan tis dtitjavan rival, King Statu oU tte 26tt June 
1740 appointed Balaji in tis fatter’s place” — Kincaid, p. 273. 

(2) liagtoji Btosle irecemmendod ttat Bajiuji Naik of Baramftti 
ptOiild te - tte successor of Baji Bad, 
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of the Bundi State. The Bunch Chief Umedsingh was 
a minor and his step-mother was sister of Rajah 
Sawai Jayasingh of Jaypore. A disagreement arose 
between the sister “and Sawai Jaysingh, when the latter 
attempted to encroach • on the Bundi State. Jaysingh’s 
sister approached Malharrao Holkar at Poona and 
succeeded through him in enlisting the sympathy and 
support of the , new Peshwa for her son Umedsingh. 
Rajah Jaysing died in 1743 and his successor Ishwar 
Singh had the imprudence to think of attacking the force under 
Malhar Rao Holkar. In the engagement which- follow- 
ed, Ishwarsingh’s army was defeated and put to flight. 
Ishwarsingh concluded a peace with Holkar by paying 
20 lakhs o f rupees and agreeing to the chiefship of 
Bundi being given to Umedsingh, When Malhar Rao 
obtained this victory over the Jaypore army, together 
with the amount of 20 lakhs, the Peshwa was en- 
camped at Indore and heard ‘ of the successful termina- 
tion of the trouble with great exultation. Umedsingh 
was seated on the throne of Bundi. Malhar Rao 
Holkar then returned to Indore, whence he proceeded 
with the Peshwa to Poona. 

Malhar Rao Holkar had again to interfere in 
the affairs of Jaypore, where feuds arose between 
Madhoslngh and Ishwarsingh, sons of Sawai Jaysingh, who 
had died in 1743. Madhosingh was born from the 
princess of Udaipore and claimed, succession to the 
throne of Jaypore. Rana Sangramslngh of Udaipore, was 
a friend I of Malhar Rao Holk'ai*. Jaypore- was ^dis* 
turbed , by two ,^parties,, each- trying to outwit and 
pverwhelm the other, In 1747 /'Rajah- Ishwarsingh nwent 
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to Punjab to figbt with the Durances and during 
his absence the party of Madhosingh found a good 
opportunity to advance his claims to the Chief- 
ship of Jaypore. Rana Sangramsingh of Udaipore, uncle 
of Madhosingh, sent over-tures to Malhar Rao Hoikar 
at Poona for help, which was readily offered as the 
Rana and Hoikar were friends. Ishwarsingh’s minister 
Rajmal Khatri proved a traitor to his master and 

secretly encouraged Malhar Rao Hoikar to come un- 
resisted to Jaypore limits. When Ishwarsingh heard of 
Holkar’s arrival as far as Chatsu, he v/as dismayed 
and he put an end to his life. Malhar Rao Hoikar 
heard, on his way to Jaypore, of the sad event. 

Without meeting with any resistance, Hoikar encamped 
at the gates of Jaypore and sent a message to 

Madhosingh who was then at Rampura. Madhosingh soon 
arrived at Jaypore and was seated on the throne with 
Malhar Rao Hoikar s help. Hoikar received 76 lakhs 
and a considerable tract of territory from Rajah Madho 
Singh of Jaipore.f^^ Some disagreement between Mahlar- 
Rao Hoikar and Jayappa Sindhia had arisen over the 
Jaypore affair, in which part of Sindhia’s force was 
treacherously put to the sword by the intrigues of 

Rajah Madhoslng’s party. Through Malhar Rao’s tact 
the sad disagreement was hushed up. Malhar Rao 
Hoikar left Jaypore with Jayappa Sindhia in 1749. 

In 1750 Sindhia and Hoikar Were invited by 
Vazlr Safdar Jung (Mansurali) to help him against the 


' - / * ' 

■ (1) Eampura, Tohk and ' Hinglasgad were ceded to Malhar Eao 
Hoikat. An- annual tribute of 3J lakhs was also agreed upon* 

9 , . 
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Patkans of Farakkabad wbo were aided by the Rchillas. 
They accepted the call for help from the Vazir oad 
undertook to punish the refractory Pathans, who had 
committed the villainy of murdering the Governor 
Navalrai. While Malhar Rao Holkar and Jaya Appa 
Sindhia were encamped ac Agra, the Vazeer Safdor 
Jung came there to meet them and weicome their help. 
Gangadhar Yashwant and Sabaji Sindhia were sent 
with 25,000 horse to attack the Pathans who had been 
strongly posted at Kassim Ganj, Several skirmishes 
took place and the Maratha Commanders were able to 
defeat the Pathan forces and to kill their commander 
Bahadur Khan Rohilla. Malhar Rao, Jaya Appa and 
Safdar Jung arrived at Farrukkabad shortly after this 
and were informed that the Pathan forces had taken 
up a position in the valley of tho Ganges which was 
strong and likely to defy the Maratha army. The 
Marathas entered Rohilkhand and cut oft the supplies 
which the Pathan forces received from inc.2 quarter. 
The Rohillas openly joined the Pathan standard and 
resolved to fight the Marathas, who succeeded in 
vanquishing their force by resorting to guerriila warfare, 
which extended to the very heart of the Kumaon 
Hills. At last the Pathan and the Rohillas sued for 
peace, which was concluded favourably! 1) to the cause 


(1) This hatfcle of Farralcahad, in which the Rohillas and 
Pathans were routed, took place on 21st March I7dl. The Peshwa 
congratulated his ofBcers Sindhia and Holkar on their guccgso in a 
felicitous letter which hespeaks the PeBhwa’e tact in dealing with his 
officers, 

The Rohillas and the Pathans desired to wrest the throne from 
the Moguls, whose advooatoB were Gazi-ud-deen and Safder Jang both 
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espoused by Sindhia and Holkar. After bringing this 
important affair to a successful result, Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Jayappa Sindhia and Vazeer Safdarjung started 
for Delhi, where the Emperor warmly received the 
two Maratha Sirdars and conferred rich Khillut on 
them. The Emperor asked Malhar Rao to accept 
some terrritorial grant, where-upon the brave and loyal 
Maratha Sirdar replied. “ I am the Peshwa’s servant, 
without his consent I can not accept any reward. Yet 
if it pleases His Majesty, the Sir Deshmukhi of 
Chandwad Mahal may be granted to me “The 
Emperor was delighted to confer tlie Sanad of the 
“Sir deshmukhi” of Chandwad Mahal on Malhar Rao 
Holkar. Sindhia and Holkar left Delhi after receiving 
the amount promised by the Vazeer Safdar Jung for 
the expenses of the expedition against the Pathans and 


opposed to Ahmad Shah Abdalli. Gazi-ud»depn saw do other remedy 
to save the Mogal throne than seehing the Maratlia aid. Thus the 
Marathas and the Moguls filtered into an agreement, whereby the 
Peshawa’s officers Jayappa Sindhra and Malhar Eao Holkar undertook 
the adminitnition of all the Provinces lying between Benares and 
Sindh for controlling the power of Ahdali, the Bohillas, the Eajputs 
and the Ameer of Sindh. The Peshwas also desired to secure the 
holy places of pilgrimage, 'Benares, Allahabad, Gaya, and others. 
The Marathas humbled the Rohdlas and raised the prestige of the 
"Vazeer Safdar Jung. The animosity between the emperor and the 
Vazeer increased day by day through the intrigues of the lewd Begum 
TJdam and Khoja Jawed. Each party was anxious to avail of the 
Maratha help. 
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the Rohlllas. The Peshawa was duly informecl of the 
details of this expedition 



(!' Mr, Sardesai comments as follows on this subject;-*^ 

f^nwosi ^<11% 

qi ^R'r.l'l f%ffl ^^ftTlIs-TcT 

3711% 

11^1 Ti^qj S5J^ tr^oqr licTT, 

qi^r ^qjii 31^. I q^ qi’^^Tr 

RT^f[ STiq^r .fTRR liq% 

^j^RTj 917%. q^R'l m<m ^^<k\ 3T[\.5’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

The siege of Kumbheree. 

The Peshwa Nanasaheb had entrusted a very 
delicate and important mission to Malhar Rao Holhar(l) 
and Jaya Appa Sindhia. He instructed them to 
persuade the Emperor to dismiss Nizamalli from the 
Deccan Viceroyalty and to appoint Nizam Alli’s younger 
brother Gaziuddin to t^iat post. The Emperor was 
prevailed upon to sanction the arrangement in deference 
to the Peshwa’s desire. The Emperor dismissed Nizam Alii, 
and Gaziuddin was appointed to the Deccan Viceroyalty. 
Malhar Rao Hollcar left Delhi with Gaziuddin for 
the Deccan in accordance with the letter from the 
Peshwa. After forced marches they reached Auranga- 
bad, where the unfortunate Gaziuddin was poisoned 
by Nizamali’s mother and he died instantaneously. 

Malhar Rao Holkar and Jayappa Sindhia accompa- 
nied Raghunathrao Dada (known ordinarily as Raghoba)(^l 
in his expedition to Hindustan. The Marathas had a 
scuffle with the Jats on account of the amount of the 


(1) The Peshwa was highly pleased with the services of IVlalhar- 
Kao Holkar. Tn Ifol the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao conferred on 
Holkar the dignity and desigualion of “Poohhedar of klalwa” as an 
approciaiion of his services, with which Holkar was greatly pleased, 

(2) Ragh.inath llaa Ptarced from Pooni on 30th Aagust, 1753, 
The Peshwa ordered S.skharam Bapu, Chintopant Rairikar and 
ilfahipat Rao Chitnis to accompany him. Dattaji Sindhia and Khande- 
Rao Holkar joined the expedition in Khandesh, 
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tribute, ibe affair at last culminating in hostilities. 
The siege of Kumbheree was begun with enthusiasm, 
both sidles exerting themselyes to the utmost. During 

the operations at Kumbheree the greatest calamity that 
could occur to man, ovenyhehned the hero of this 
narrative. Khanderao Holkar, the only son of Malhar 
Rao, was killed by a connon ball on the 24th of 

March 1 754, in the course of an assault against a point in 
the siege of Kumbheree. Words fail to describe the 
extent and intensity of Ti^elhar Rao Holkar’s grief 
at the untimely demise of his beloved and only son, 
the pride and joy of the saintly Ahilyahai and the 

hope and solace of Gautamabai ir, her declining age. 
Malhar Rao’s grief vjzs vie>:iblcd, when he fonnd that 
Ahilya Bai was bent on ascencing the funeral pyre of 

her beloved husband, regardless of the political grandeuar, 
the pomp and glory of her father-in-law, whose rising 
power and military greatness were seriously over-shadowed 
by this dire caliraity. The Peshwa v/as pained beyond 


(3) Rajah Surajinal’s agent Eupram Chnudhari offered 40 
Lakhs, while Eaghoba demanded one Crore of rupees. The offer of 40 
lakhs was declined and both parties appealed to arms. 

(1) Eor details see “Devi Ahilyabai Holkar” by the present 
writer. The siege lasted four months. 

“ 5-Trci»T 

j i, 

^T^T, ^1 ^'dTIU;5St Tff55[ 

Bhow Shahib’s Bakhar. 
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measure when this sad news was reported to him. 
In fact Malhar Rao Holkars whole life was affected 

by this terrible bereavment, which occurred when he 
was on the border of oldage. In such a state of mind 

and body, the Soobhedar could not dissociate the res" 
ponsibility of the calamity from the action of the Jat 
Chief Surajmai, whose power Holkar resolved to des- 

troy root and branch. Holkar’s retaliation was terrible 
aod Rajah Surajmal was totally confounded and could 

see no way out of the difficulty. At this critical time, 
the Rani of Surajmai and his minister Rupram 

Choadhari suggested a sound plan and a safe way out 
of the danger that awaited the Jat Chief. The Rani 
knew that Jayappa Sindhia was a powerful Maratha 
Sirdc-r and a friend of the Jat Chief. She, therefore, 
proposed that closer relations should be established with 
Sindhia by the exchange of turbans ( ) 

to secure Sindhiah sympathy and support in the 

interest of the Jat State. In pursuance of this suggestion, 
which the Jat Chief approved, Tcyram, son of Rupram 
Chaudhari, was sent with the Jat’s turban along with 

a letter couched in the most courteous and beseeching 
terms to Jayappa Smdhic. The Jat Chiefs entreaties 
were favourably received by jayappa Sindhia, and the 
exchange of turbans duJy took place. The episode is, 
indeed, an unpleasant affair and is supposed to have 
sown the seeds of disagreement between Sindhia 
and Holikar and led to many disagreeable scenes 
in the near future. Raghunathrao Dada, who had 
a very high regard for Malhar Rao Holkar, was 
surprised to hear of this incident, and the wrath 
p£ iMalhar Rao Holkar knew no bounds when 
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news of the new relationship between Sindhia and 

Surajmal Jat was carried to him. In short, the 

position of the three chief persons Raghoba, Sindhia 
and Holkar was, at this lime, very perplexing. MaJhar 
Rao Holkar could not brook the promise of help 

v/hich Jayappa Sindhia had given to Surajmal Jat and 
in high wrath the brave warrior^O went to the tent of 
Raghoba and pointed out to him tlie indiscretion of 

Sindhia in exchanging turban with the Jat Chief and 
thus establishing intimate relations with the foe. 

Raghunathrao consulted the famous statesman Sakharam 
Bapu in this awkward situation, and the advice given 

by Bapu was to the effect that Sindhia and Holkar 

had a right to be equally treated and that thougla 

Malhar Rao might have taken a strong view about the 
Jats owing to the influence of grief and bereavement, it 
was but right to come to terms with the Jat Chief 
and accept his overtures for peace on his giving a 
handsome tribute. While Raghoba and Sakharam Bapu 
were thus discussing the meiits and desmerits of the 
Jat problem and Holkar’s view about it, Surajmal was 
p-'ressing Sindhia to conclude peace. Jayappa Sindhia, at 
last, determined to approach Raghunath Rao and per- 
sonally explain the whole situation to him, pointing out 
to him the benefits of making piece with the Jat Chief. 


(!') Tlie exact words o£ Malhar Eao Holkar as given in tho 
Marath'’- records are to the folio, ’vinjj effect: — 

? 3Tfcir 

JBhau Sahib’s Bakhar page 
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Jayappa’s main argument was that it was futile to con" 

centrate all the Maratha energy on the Jat question 
and to remain fixed to one and the same place, seeing 
that the enormous expense of the army could not be 
defrayed. Fortunately, however, for Sindhiah, a call came 
from an unexpected quarter and relieved him from the 
strain to which the situation had exposed him. A dis- 
pute had arisen between Ramsingh and Bijaysingh of 
Marwar. Bijaysingh had succeeded in ousting Ramsingh 
from the State. Ramsing sent his agent to Jayappa 
Sindhia at Kumbheree praying for help in his fallen 
condition. Sindhia took the fullest advantage of his 

opportunity and immediately prepared to start for Nagore. 
When taking leave of Raghunath Rao, Jayappa addressed 
to him a few significant sentences and repaired to his 
tent, issuing orders to his forces to prepare for start- 
ing in the direction of Nagore. When Jayappa Sindhia 
was almost on the point of leaving Kumbheree to aid 

Ramsingh of Nagore, Raghunath Rao called Malhar Rao 
Holkar to his tent and consulted him with regard to 
the future plans about the siege of Kumbheree. It was 
reported at this time that the Emperor had marched 
with an army from Delhi for the succour and relief 
of the Jat Chief and had even come as far as 

Sikandra. With laudable patience and a spirit of con- 
ciliation, Malhar Rao Holkar accorded his consent to 
what the Dada had proposed. Raghunath Rao Dada 
took Holkar at his word. Holkar marched towards 
Mathura, leaving Raghunath Rao and Jayappa to settle 
the Jat problem, which, at last was brought to a termina- 
tion by the Jat Chief paying sixty lakhs through the 
intercessicn of Jayappa Sindhia* Thus ended the siege of 
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Kumbheree in the May of 1754, leaving behind the 
saddest memories for Holkar and sowing seeds of dis- 
union and unpleasentness between the two mighty Sirdars 
of the Peshwa(l). Raghunath Rao Dada left Kumbheree 
for Poona, granting permission to Jayappa Sindhia to 
proceed to Nagore and carry out his aims in that 
quarter. The Jat chief Surajmal was, in this way, 
freed from his danger, but he still harboured suspicion 
about Malhar Rao Holkar’s movements, Malhar Rao 
did not forget the part played by the Emperor in 
sending succour to the Jat Chief. He was brooding over 
these affairs in his camp at Mathura, when intelligence 
was brought to him that the imperial army was about 
eighty miles from his camp and he considered it a good 
opportunity to surprise the Emperor’s force by a smart 
and unexpected attack by his troops. Holkar started 
from his camp by forced marches and arrived in the 
vicinity of the Moghal army, which he attacked 
vehemently when the Mogals were quite off their guard. 
The whole force was thrown into a panic, as the 
attack was sudden and not in the least expected at 
that hour of the night. The Emperor escaped from his 
camp in a Nalki. The plight of the Mogal army was 
pitiable, every one taking to his heels in a most dis- 


(1) After the Jat chief was reconciled -vdth the Marathas ho 
erected a cenotaph in honour of Khande Eao, engaging a Brahmin 
for the "VTorahip of the idols therein and granting some annuity for its 
up-keep, Eecently, I heard from Sirdar M. V. Kihey that the SuCcesstifO 

of Surajmal Jat performed the (funeral ohsequies) of Khanderao 

Holkar. H. H. the present Maharaja of Bharatpur mentioned to Mr, 

Gogate that the said is performed even now, ( For details Yidg 
Appendix.) 
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orderly manner. The loot was general and the Pendharis 
who accompanied Holkar’s. army plundered the camp with 
no sparing hands. The Empress Malkazamani was also 
deprived of all her valuable ornaments and clothes 
and was surrounded by the Pendharies. When 

Malharrao heard of the Empress’ plight, he went there him- 
self and, protected her from the violence of the Pendharis, 
The loot obtained by Holkar in this action was very 

valuable. Holkar evinced the magnanimity of his heart 
by giving' an equal share to Jayappa Sindhia, though 
the latter had been to Marwar. Malhar Rao then 

proceeded to Delhi, where the Emperor received him 
with great respect and hospitality. The Emperor paid 
eighty lakhs to Holkar in cash and kind and thus 
poured oil on troubled waters. It is clear from what 

has been recorded so far that Malhar Rao Holkar has 
been successful in establishing his prestige and name in 
Hindustan and making the Maratha power a living 
force and reality throughout the imperial dislricts. The 
Delhi Court was not only over-awed but paralized by 
the movements of the two powerful Sirdars of the 
Peshwa-Sindhia and Holkar. 


Strenuous attempts were made by unpatriotic 
Maratha Sirdars like Janoji- Nimbalkar and. Ramchandra 
Rao Jadhav, who were in the service of the Nizam, to 
detach Malhar Rao Holkar and Sindhia from the 
Pesh^va Balaji Baji Rao’s service and thus weaken the 
Maratha Empire, in the extension of which, the Peshwa 
was, deeply engaged. Syed Surlashkar Khan, the, Nizam’s 
Dewan, was the chief conspirator and the central figure in 
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the plot It is a pity'^^ that Maratha Sirdars like Janoji 
Nimbalkar and Hanmantrao Nimbalkar and the grandson of 
Dhanaji Jadhav were helping the Nizam in the cons- 
piracy against the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, whose whole 
life was devoted to the accomplishment of the aim of “the 
Hindu Reconquest of India” so sanguinely cherished by 
the illustrious Shivaji and the great Baji Rao. Monsieur 
Busy’s interview with the Peshwa’s Vakeel in this 
connection and his conversation are worthy of careful notice. 
What Monsieur Busy said about Malhar Rao Holkar 
is especially of much importance: — 

IWl* 3Tl^r 

=!Tr 

The Nizam had offered Malhar Rao Holkar the 
temptation of an imperial Jagheer in Malwa, but 
the faithful Malhar Rao Holkar and Sindhia ever re- 
mained staunch in their devotion to the Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao in spite of the despicable endeavours and 
offers of the Nizam’s Dewan and other Sirdars in the 
Nizam’s service. It also appears from a letter to the 
Peshwa dated the 10th May 1756 from the Peshwa’s 
Vakeel Dewajipant that M. Busy was courting the 


U) Por details about the uupatriotio proponsity of the Marat has 
vide Sardesai’s “Marathi Eiyasit,” Part II. pages 235-24,5. • 

. the causes that led to the fall of the Maratha Empire, 

this propensity, the out— come of a want of national spirit, may be 
mentioned as the chief one. 
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Peshwa’s favour through Malhar Rao Holkar. The 
Nizam was also soliciting the Peshwa’s help for getting 
rid of M. Busy. The Nizam and his brother often 
went to pay their respects to the Peshwa, So also did 
M. Bussy and Shah Nawajkhana. It also appears from 
a letterW dated the 18th May 1756 that Balaji Baji 
Rao intended to keep M. Busy in his service, as the 
artillery had attracted the special attention of the 
Peshwa at Savanoor. 


(IJ For details see Sardesai’s Maratha History, Vol,, II, page 373 
The following letter is interesting;— 

iioS^ rr^RlTl^lfT 

isrir qR 




a. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Sawnur taken. Invasion of Bengal. 

Malhar Rao Holkar returned to Poona in 1754, 
loaded with glory and wealtL. He placed before the 
Peshwa Nanasaheb the rich and rare articles which he 
had brought from Delhi and other parts of Hindustan 
and also put a large amount of hard cash into the 
Peshwa’s Exchequer. Balaji Baji Rao was highly gratified 
with the account of the expedition and the success 
achieved by Holkar, though the death of Khanderao 
was an irreparable loss and keenly felt by the Peshwa, 
who regarded Malhar Rao as an uncle and had a 
genuine affection for him, which Holkar always gratefully 
and warmly reciprocated. Several interviews took place 
between the Peshwa and Malhar Rao and many a plan 
was discussed during the stay of the latter in Poona, 
where internal feuds had begun to assume somewhat 
serious proportions. The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, who 
was a far-sighted statesman and possessed the most 
amiable manners, tried his best to suppress these interne- 
cine feuds but the other leaders like Raghunathrao 
Dada were, more or less, imprudent, though brave and 
consequently some trouble was set on foot of which it 
is unnecessary to make a • detailed mention in this narra- 
tive. The Peshwa undoubtedly had great regard and 
affection for Malhar Rao, whom he often consulted 
and whose advice generally he greatly valued. While 
Malhar Rao was staying Mth his master the Peshwa 
and enjo 3 Tng his hospitality in Poona, the Poona Court 
was planning an expedition against the Nav/ab of 
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Savanur, who had become recalcitrant and had assumed 
an attitude of insolence towards the Maratha power. 
The Peshwa seriously took the matter up and after 
due deliberation, gave orders for the preparation of an 
expedition against the Sawnffr Nawab 0). Holkar and 
Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar accompanied the Peshwa, 
who had also taken Sadashiv Rao Bhau with him. The 
whole expedition started from Poona and on their way 
to Sawanur was joined by Bhosle’s force about 10,000 
strong. After crossing the sacred river Krishna, the 
Maratha army took Bagalkote fort without any difficulty. 
The intelligence of this expedition dismayed the Vazeer 
of the Nizam of Hydrabad, but the Peshwa soon dis- 
pelled the Vazir’s fears by writing and telling him 
that the Maratha army was proceeding to punish the 
insolent Nawab of Sawanur and had no intention of 
invading the Hydrabad territory. The Peshwa further 
asked the Vazeer to come with his force to help the 
Marathas. Accordingly the Vazeer sent M. Bussy with 
his force to wait upon the Peshwa and carry out his 
orders. The Peshwa, however, soon found out his 
mistake in asking for succour from the Vazeer as it 
was likely to be under-stood by the Hydrabad Durbar 
that the Peshwa, unaided, was unable to chastise the 


(1) The iTawah had inBuIted the feshwa hy teiuslug to fiend 
hack MuZaffavkhan, who was in the employment of the Peshwa ifl 
Poona, JMuzaffarkban was a gallant soldier, well disciplined and 
trained under French ofRcers, and had taken great pains in the train- 
ing and discipline of the Maratha army. The Peshwa had much 
regard for MuzafEarkhan, who however, had a disagreement with 
^fthBdajipant, Pprapdaje, 
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Sawanur Nawab. Hence the Peshwa was extremely 
anxious that the Sawanur affair should be settled with- 
out any help from Hydrabad. The Peshwa called 
Malhar Rao Holkar and other Sirdars and expressed 
his heart’s desire to take Sawanur without the help of the 
French Officer sent by the Vazeer. Malhar Rao requested 
the Peshwa to entrust this business to Vithal Shivdeo 
Vinchurkar, with whose help Holkar undertook to take 
Sawanur before the arrival of the French Officer. The 
Peshv/a at once sent for Vinchurkar and removed 
the misunderstanding by his persuasive speech, where- 
upon dTolkar and Vinchurkar under-took the task of 
taking Sawanur, as desired by the Peshwa. The 
Sawanur fort was taken after a fierce fight in which 
Vinchurkar was slightly wounded in the neck. The 
Peshwa and Malhar Rao visited Vinchurkar and greatly 
admired his skill and valour. Twelve lakhs were given 
to Vinchurkar on the spot for the expenses which he 
had incurred in the Gwalior expedition. Vinchurkar’s 
officers Sarjekhan and Matakhan, who planted the 
Maratha flag on the Sawanur Fort, were duly reward- 
ed by the Peshwa. The Narvab of Savzanur was 
humbled and he yielded some of his territory to the 
Peshwa. The root of the trouble Muzaffarkhan was 
removed -from, the Nawab’s service. 

The Peshwa was greatly satisfied with Malhar 
Rao ' Holkar’s skill and valour as displayed in the takiug 
of Sawanur. After this victory, the Peshwa returned to 
Poona in company with Holkar and Vinchurksr in 1756. 

We have-, .already referred to the expansion of 
the/'Ma^^^ power in. the South and. North ' of India 

'■ }UA 
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and the deeds of valour done by Malhar Rao Holkar. 
We take this opportunity of giving a brief account of 
the Maratha activity in Bengal. The feuds between 
Allavardi Khan and Murshad Kuli Khan gave the 
Marathas an opportunity to invade Bahar and Bengal. 
Bhaskarpant Kolhutkar, Minister of Raghuji Bhosle, was 
invited by Murshid Kuli Khan through his Diwan Mir 
Habib. Bhaskarpant accepted the invitation. He invaded 
Bengal and took Hoogly, Midnapur, Rajmahal and other 
Bengal Districts. Now Alla Vardi Khan invited the 
Peshwa for helping him against Mir Habib. The Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao went wdth all haste to the help of Alla 
Vardi Khan and defeated Raghuji Bhosle’s army. But 
Balaji and Raghuji Bhosle soon became friends. In 
the mean-time Allavardi Khan treacherously murdered 
Bhaskarpant. 

Bhaskar Pandit the Mahratha general was deluded 
into an interview, and fell a victim to superior cunning 
and villany of the successful Alla Vardikhan. But this 
treachery did not remain long unpunished. The Marathas 
of Poona and Berar might contend that they invaded Bengal 
to avenge the murder; but the riches of Bengal and 
its fertile plains were probably the strongest .inducements 
for attack. Balajee Bajee Rao, and Raghojee invaded the 
province at two opposite quarters. Alla Vardi Khan had 
felt the necessity of fortifying the Seeragully Pass; and he 
trusted that Balajee Bajee Rao would not penetrate the pass 
without great interruption and considerable loss. But the 
geninus of Balajee Bajee Rao over-came the difficulty. 
A peasant was discovered, who, for a reward of one 
lakh of Rupees, agreed to conduct his army through a 
pass m the Colgan hills. He executed his promises 
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and in six days, to use an expressive epithet, landed 
the Marathas in the plains of Rajmahal. Alla Vardi 
Khan had naturally conceived that Balajee intended to 
trace the foot-steps of Bhaskar Pandit, who invaded 
Bengal through Beirbhom. His consternation was extreme, 
when he found that Balajee had entered Bengal by an 
unknown Pass, and had formed a junction with Raghoji 
in the District of Burdwan. Here the plan of the 
compaign was concerted; but a mutual animosity, the 
seeds of which had been long sown, broke out between 
these rival chieftains, and Saved the Nawab from 
inevitable ruin. The Peshwa affected to consider the 
chieftain of Berar, as a subject and officer of the Shahoo 
Raja, while Raghojee was unwilling to acknowledge the 
submission which the other demanded as the delegate 
of the secluded monarch. The division of plunder was 
another subject of contention, and the Nawab found 
but little difficulty in purchasing a peace from Balaji 
who immediately retired with the money he had received, 
leaving Raghojee to carry on the war, and revenge the 
murder of Bhaskar Pandit. The English at Culcutta 
suffered but little from the predatory incursions of the 
Marathas, although a party was encamped within a shoit 
distance of Tama’s fort, near the English settlement of Fort 
William. They, however, commenced on forming a ditch 
for their security, which is not further remarkable than 
as the limits of the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. ”(l) 

ll) Vide Scot— waring.. 

"In 1762 A, D, Alla Vardi Khan found it necessary to cede 
loRaghoji Bhosle the Province of Orissa by way of Settlement 
of the Ohauth of Bengal and Behar. In this way the Marathas 
obtained in Bengal the firm footing, still recalled by the ditch 
that once protected Calcutta and by the word " Ditcher ” a name 
still given to Ouloutta steamecfl’’— 'Kincaid, Vol, II, Page 285, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Malhar Rao Holkar in Apogee. 
Conquest of the Punjab, 1757—1758, 
(Hindusthan). 

The year 1757 may be considered as the most 
important in the career of Malhar Rao Holkar, when 
the subject is taken 'into view from the stand point of 
worldly !'■ greatness and political influence. It was in this 
year that under the brave but imprudent Raghobadada, 
Malhar Rao had the glorious opportunity of seeing the 
Deccan horse quenching its thirst in the waters of the 
Attock. After this memorable Maralha expedition, Holkar’s 
influence gradually began to decline for reasons which 
will be mentioned later on, and which future events will 
point out in an unmistakable manner. 

Raghoba Dada started from Poona in 1757 on 
a grand expedition to Hindusthan. The Peshwa sent this 
expedition in order to control effectively the forces which 
were working at Delhi under the guidance of Najib 
Khan Robilla and Suja Udawalla backed by the 
Empress Malka Jamani. Malhar Rao Holkar was 
a right hand of Raghoba Dada in this expedition, which 
was . sufficiently strong to meet any emergency that might 
arise owing to the combination of the Mohommedan 
interests in Hindusthan. The Peshvva v/as right in anti- 
cipating the danger that was developing and the stor.m 
that was ready to burst in the Imperial Capital. The 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, therefore,^ liad taken every pbssi- 
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ble precaution that Raghoba Dada and Malhar Rao 
Holkar should be in such a strong position as to face 
the temporary union of the Mogal advocates who had 
invited Ahmadshaha Abdalli, the Ameer c Kabul, to 
strengthen the Mogal power by suppressing the rising 
influence of the Marathas<*K Well prepared and well 
equipped, the expedition under Raghoba Dada and Malhar 
Rao Holkar left Poona on an auspicious day, receiving 
detailed instructions from the sagacious statesman the 
Peshwa Balajee Baji Rao. Raghoba and Holkar pro- 
ceeded on their mission, realising the amount of tributes 
from the states they came across on their way and 
reached Agra, where the fugitive Vazir Gazi Uddin 
met them and explained the whole situation to the 
head of the expedition. Raghoba and Holkar took the 
deposed Vazir with them and advanced to Delhi which 
the Marathas besieged. They strenuously attacked the 
fort, which was defended by the cunning Nazibkhan 
who afterwards gave so much trouble to the Marathas 
and was the chief cause of the aspersions which were 
brought against the honourable name of Malhar Rao 
Holkar. For about two weeks the defence of the fort 
was carried on by Nazib Khan, who ultimately began 
to despair of holding out any longer against the Maratha 
assaults. Najib Khan, therefore, opened negotiations Mth 
Malhar Rao Holkar on whose mercy the crafty Najib^^) 

(1'' In 1756 Ahmadshaha Abdalli had come to Delhi with a 
large force, 

(2) 'Mr. Eajwafle has severely criticised Holkar’s conduct in sav- 
ing NajOeb Khan, Najibkhan beseeched Malhar Eao to consider him 
as a son and deliver him from the present danger. (Vide Eaj wade’s 
Introduction, pige 53 Khanda 1750 — 1761), 
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threw himself. Holkar was prevailed upon by the en- 
treaties of Najibkhan and he promised to save him at 
all costs. Malhar Rao brought Najib’s overtures to the 
favourable notice of Raghoba Dada and most enthusias- 
tically pleaded Najib’s cause before the brave but im- 
prudent brother of the Peshwa. Raghoba consented to 
pardon Najib, though the other Maratha officers were 
quite opposed to that suicidal act. Najib Khan was 
thus able to escape from the danger and to prove by 
his acts at no distant date that he was as ungrate- 
ful as he was mean.(l) Delhi was taken by the Marathas 
and Raghoba Dada placed the degraded Emperor Shaha 
Alum on the throne aud appointed Gazi Uddin as 
Vazeer, Antaji Mankeshwar Ganidhe being nominated 
Superintendent of the affairs in the Imperial City. Thus the 
Marathas were able to bring the Imperial affairs at Delhi 
together with the titular Emperor under their control 
and influence. The Maratha expedition started from 
Delhi to subjugate the Punjab and drive away Timar- 
shaha (son of Ahmad Shah Abdalli Ali ) who was in 
Lahore. On their way to that city, Raghoba and Malhar- 
Rao halted at Kurukshetra, where they performed the 
religious ceremonies, which the Hindus are enjoined to go 


(1) Eaghota, as is mentioned atove, had a very high regard 
for Holkar who now seriously espoused Hajih’s cause and succeeded 
in, saving his life. How far Malhar Eao was right in this under*- 
taking will he duly considered later on. 

Malhar Eao Holkar arranged that Najib should he safely escor* 
ted to his fort of Shukkar Tal in Eohilkhand of which the reader 
will be interested to read details in the "Life of Mahadji Sindhia” 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Yishnu Eaghunatb Natu b, a., il. b. and by th^ 
present writer. 
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through in such sacred places of pilgrimage, Timurshaha 
fled to Kandahar on hearing of the Maratha expedi- 
tion to the Punjab, while the Afgan Sardar Saimat 
Khan was over-whelmed and plundered during his flight. 
The Marathas defeated Adina Baig and entered Lahore 
with the pomp and glory of victors of the Punjab. 
From Lahore Raghoba and Malhar Rao advanced to the 
Attock, where they camped for about a month. Laliore, 
together with the adjoining District, was placed under a 
Maratha Sirdar named Manaji Sindhia with a suitable 
force.^^) 

We have much pleasure in giving the folloMng 
Extract in connection with the Punjab Expedition: — 

“For the occupation of the Attock suddenly widened 
the sphere of their influence and the horizon of their 
political activities. It could no longer confine itself within 
the four Twalls of Delhi. Agents and emissaries and 
ambassadors poured in the Maratha Camp, from Kash- 
mere, Kandahar and Kabul. A time was when the 
dispossessed Hindu elements to a Gaddi invited help 
from the Moslems cf Kabul and Persia. Now tables 
• were turned. Petitions and prayers v/ere daily received 
by Raghiinath Rao from the disaffected elements of 
Kabul and Kandahar. Writes the general to Nana Sahib 


O') “The titn-lvis Tes« 5 v\cd. tlvo Mtack. For tliQ first lime Bince tUa 
dismal day -when Prithwlraj fell, .a trimupliaiifc Hindu flag trnTod proudly 
on the sacred river of the Vedas. Tim 11 niu Ivorso of vio'.oi'v drank 
the waters of tha Indus gazing fearlessly at himself as refleolod in its 
crystal tidep, — Sararkar page 89( 
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on the 4th May 1758. “The forces of Sultan Taimur 
and Jahankhan were routed and their very camp, with 
all their belongings, fell in our hands. Only a few 
could recross Attock alive. The Shah of Iran has 
defeated Abdally and has personally written to me press- 
ing me to advance farther on to Kandhar and pro- 
poses that, when Abdally is thus crushed between our 
allied forces, he would recognise Attock as the frontier 
of our empire. But I do not know why we should confine 
ourselves to Attock. The two provinces of Kabul and 
Kandhar belong to our Hindustani Empire ever since 
the days of Akbar to Aurangzeb. Why then should 
we hand them over to the foreigners ? I think that 
the King of Iran would be glad to confine himself to 
Iran and refrain from contesting our claim to Kabul 
and Kandhar. But whether he likes it or not, I have 
decided to treat them as a part of our empire and 
exercise our sway over them. Already the nephew of 
Abdally, who claims his position, has approached us, 
pressingly requesting help from us against Abdally. I 
mean to appoint him as our Governor of those parts 
of our empire that lie beyond the Indus and despatch 
some forces to back him up. For the time being, I must 
hasten back to the Deccan. My successors will see that these 
extensive designs bear fruit and our regular administration 
is introduced in the provinces of Kabul and Kandahar”— 
Sawarkar’s Hindu-Pad-Padashahi, pages 90-91, 

While Raghoba and Holkar were returning from 
the Attock and the Punjab, Jankoji Siridhia came to pay 
his respects to the Peshwa’s brother, the victor of 
the Punjab. The interviews between Raghoba and 
IZ 
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Sindhia and between Sindhia and Holkar were full 
of interesting Iiome-tbrusts^^). Jankoji Sindhia and 
Holkar’s Diwan Gangadbar Pant had also some passages- 
at-arms and smalt retorts, which will show that the 
relations between Sindhia and Holkar were not as warm 
as they ought to have been(“) and as they certainly were 
when Ranojirao Sindhia was alive. Raghoba Dada re- 
turned to Poona in 1758. Malhar Rao directed his 
march towards the Capital of his province. Holkar 
chanced to meet Dattaji Sindhia near Ujjainf^) and both 
of them passed a few days in that holy city. Malhar 


(1) Janlfojt Sindllia said to Eaghoba Dada:-— ** 

^fTDT 3TIcIT 

Raghoba Dada replied as follows: — 

cqtg fqi\ 'Tiiwq’ w 

qi^5T q’Cf qrCf; fq^^iCr ?r^[q- 

(2) The root of all this trouble was Najib Khan Rohilla, ns alluded 
to already. Yid'e Strachey's “Rohilla "War”. While Raghoba was return- 
ing to the Deccan, Dattaji Sindhia met him. Rnghoba.ndvieed Dattaji to 
crush the influence of Najib Khan Rohilla. Dattaji had been to Shri- 
gonde, near Ahmad-Nagar for his marriage. 

(3) Dattaji was duly informed of the reconciliation between 
Holkar and Jankoji Rao Sindhia' and hence requested Holkar to come 
to U^iain aud accept Sindhia’s hospitality. It cannot hut be men- 
tioned that ^he warmth of affection that had existed between llalhar- 
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Rao tKen repaired to Indore to settle tKe affairs of his 
territories. At this time he received letteis from his 
Vakeel at Poona that there was an absolute necessity 
of the presence of Holkar in Poona for the rem.oval 
of much misunderstanding and some displeasure of the 
Peshwa, caused by the observations of Bhau Saheb, who 
severely criticized the axtion of the Sirdars in withold- 
ing annual payments and thereby augmenting the debts 
of the state. The expedition into Hindustan, though very 
important from the political point of view, was not a 
success from the financial stand point. Reports were received 
at Poona that Mrjhar Rao had enriched himself and 
withheld payments due for the state-debts. 0) When this 


Efto Holkar and Racoji Rao Sindhia wts not to bo foaccl in the 
rotations then existing between Siudb'a and llolkiir. 

How the ill feeling between Sindhia and ITo'knr gradually led 
to evil results is already deieribel. Mr. S.'Vdesai thus speiks of it; — 

qq 

I?; t 3^1^ qR'itTFqr 

I’- 3 b 3rct Volume. 

(1) Vide ‘ tS'-G Peshwa'e BaLliar” in tliis connection, and also 
At're-pages 102-JU3. It is an nupleasant subject to dwell upon.. For. - 
the details the reader should read the Bakhars,- where the attitudes of 

I . . i ‘ 

the different parties are described. Eaghoba, Bhau S-iheb, and Malliar- 
Bao Holkar could not agree ovring to reasons which are discussed 
later on in this work. 

The reader should try to go through the fii:-ellent Introduc- 
tion of Mr. Rajwade for his Khund dealing wilh the Maratha affai.s 
from 1750 to 17G1. Rajwade lias exposed Ilolkar’s corduct. daring this 
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distressing news about the displeasure of the Peshwa 
reached Malhar Rao, he set his house in order and 
prepared to start for Poona. Holkar sent Gangadhar- 
pant and Palshikar to Poona and himself went to Jejuri 
to pay homage to Shree Khandoba, whereafter he pro- 
ceeded to Poona to wait upon the Peshwa and(^) secure 
his good will. Sadashiv Chimnaji, well known as Bhau 
saheb, was the Prime Minister of the Peshwa. He 
demanded detailed accounts of the expedition from 
Raghoba Dada, whom Bhou Saheb severely took to 
task for the deficit of about eighty lakhs.f^) Raghoba and 


(1) There is some mention of the cause of disagreement between 
Babu Saheb and Holkar in the Peshwa’s Bakbar. Vide page 49, 

' ^lOTi^'r 

^iCf q^q^q'iq i%^i=qr 

{^0 q^q qf^tq^r, 5qi qii^iq 

BTiq^qr# vn^% q rqit qr'bv 

Vide Ranojirao Sindhia by the present author for details regard- 
ing Bbausaheb's keen interest in Rarachandra Baba Shenvi, in whim 
Bajirao I had also tnuoh confidence. 

(2) Bhausaheb and Raghoba were cousins. Bhau Saheb boldly 

put the following question to Raghoba:— qi'Sjq l+ldS^ 

^iqiqqiq % q|;q qjq q^ q^q qi% q 

\ ” 

Raghoba was silenced of course. Directly or indirectly some of 
the odium of this reproach fell to the share of Malhar Rao Holkar 
who was Eaghoba’fl right hand in the expedition. Vide Peshwa's 
Bakhar. Raghoba determined not to undertake expeditions, leaving 
that work to Bhausaheh. 
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Bhau Saheb were thus opposed to each other and this 
estrangement led to fatal consequences ultimately, though 
the wise . Peshwa Balaji Baji_Rao(0 tried his best to 
avert the same. The strained) relations between Bhau- 
Saheb and Raghoba led also to a great deal of estrange- 
ment between the Bhau and Malhar Rao Holkar. The 
Peshwa himself was, in no way, displeased with Holkar, 
but whatever displeasure might have arisen was due to 
the complaints of Bhau Sahib regarding the financial 
stress and the alleged selfishness of the Sirdars in neglect- 
ing the due payments for defraying the state debts(2). 


(1) The following extract will prove very ioteresting to our 
readers:- ^ 

ills ^ 9Tl^. rqfg 

^ 

Testis 1 {^qisTr 

^inr ^vrr qiCi^r 

^o|T ^TrcirI- qfi 

sTif.’ ^'^1^31 ^^1 ^1551 STIC. 

qj^q iiq ^(fq ^351 silqq qiqf?ii|q qt q: 5 :q 

iqT=qi iiq q • ^q^^qi qiqiqi ^n% ii'iii^ 

3Iiqoi sTfiTiq ?,iqf% (qi^Kiq qffqi% ) fjqi|oft 

31151” 

This would clearly show the great regard which the Peshwa had 
for Boohhedar Malhar Eao Hplhar. 


^2) Bhausaheb was. not wrong in the views he held. The Sirdars 
generally became, when the central power was found to be less watch- 
ful, 60 indiffereqt iq sending tho state dqes that stringent measures 
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Malhar Rao duly gauged the gathering storm and 
attempted to pacify it by his tact and the undouted 
proof of faithful services he had rendered to the Peshwa, 
enhancing their effect by his liberal payment of rupees sixty 
Lakhs through the famous Sawkar Vishnu Mahadeo 
Gadre of Poonaf^h The humility and skilful eloquence 
of Malhar Rao combined with this magnificent payment 
prevailed in removing Bhau Saheb’s displeasure and the' 
evils that were likely to follow it. The Peshwa showed 
the utmost regard for Malhar Raof^) on this occasion. 


had to be resorted to. This is an outcomo of the pernicious system 
of hercditiry Sarasnja ms, which had its own merits as well as demerits. 
More on this point is unnecessary in this work. 

(1) Mr. Galro was one of the lc.ading Sowlcm s of Poona during tho 
Rule of Sawai Madhavrao. The GaJrcs had been lending hankers for several 
generations. Tliero is an interesting ancedeto in this cennsetion and we 
present it to our rcadersi-UQ-^ 9fiRcip"[ q'T 

qff, 

^qr (qq^f Rr^=qi ^qq-: 3Tqi% qiEjq qr^- 

^i2:-3Tqiq- q^iqqi^ qf.q qfiq rik qi-qr 

qi qi Riiqqnq^, 

srq fqNi 


(2) Malhar Rao thus addressed the Peshwa, who was greatly 
moved by Ilolhar’s touching expressions'- — RI^l, Sdfff 

q^iqq gi\qi% q%qf ^Tqr; ^7 qiiq 

qq q'l %^r. qrqq^q Miirq qr qiRqq 

sqfaiqs. 3{i^j ^TR-qr qqwql 

f^qiq | ^ 
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Malhar Rao Holkar remained for Iwo moiillis in 
the palace witK tKe Peslwa and succeeded in firmly 
establishing the inlimale relations which aLvays existed 
between him and the Peshwa’s relativcs(^) and courtiers. 
The Peshwa himself treated Malhar Rio with great affec- 
tion and regard. Bhau Saheb’s anger was pacificd^*-^) and 


ot 'fiiCl 

c^r ^ kq sugar {'r Rffuilq' 

sTir sKtt f%=^frr 

iJWfJWJsaj 3 t/ 7^7 £if; qr>sh' 

^i^'r. STiqrg -g-rr 3T^r q STIifr ^\w.l STftJ'f, 

3Trg% 3^^ sriTg. !rocr q\q\q 

stgjfg, srggf srfiJT 2 g(gr. mr ^\q giRg^g q',vn tV 

STl'g^gr ITFtr'^ Sr fil%( STI^.’- VMo JIollu.r’ 1 ! Knifiyivl, 

Baji Bao keoaly fclfc tlio v/ordw ullonjJ ]>y Maliifir Jtiio 
Itolkar aud did his best to Boolho Uio old 'Varrior'u oj'itutcl jniad, 

(1) How warm was tbc regard o£ tlio venerable old inolbor ol 
tbe Pesbwa for Halhar Rao would be evident froiri tbo following 

jnddent:-“,w^lf q:mq\§ ?gf 

‘ ffi^'i sTit ^t^^ = 5 rr ’ %s^.t ^£qw. 

^5 ^Hgt^ T m^fct q^. iriq\. qn€\ 

ftr ^qq: q^^q ftMq 

(2) BbauBabeb wonld not agree to dijjpo^e of tbo maiior fin?])y 
until tbe amount or siztj klihij was actually paid by Ibo bVwkar 
Gadre into tbe State exebeuner. 


It 

w 

rv ^ 


'Hl3T Hl^IH ? 


qrn 

^rqqqjqK q^ 1 ^ 1 '^ 

^Ccwr 1 sT{w TO wini — 
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Holkar’s 

Holkar’s 

warrior. 


anxiety subsided, the Peshwa heartily supporting 
cause and re-affirming hisj regard for the old 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

Intelligence of the humiliating defeat of his Governor 
of Sir Hind, and of the disgraceful expulsion of his 
son Shaha Timur from the Punjab, reached Abdalli 
immediately after the occurrence of these events. Perhaps 
he never thought that the sturdy soldiers of Kandahar 
would be made, to use Elplimstone swords, “to retire 
beyond the Indus. After the occurrence of such a 
sad event his mortification must have been very great 
indeed. No wonder then that the Shaha of the Afghans 
exerted himself to the utmost to retrieve his tarnished 
honour. A short time after this Ahmadshaha Abdali 
started with an immense force for India. The account 
of the Shah’s skirmishes with the petty advanced guards 
of the Marathas need not be given here in detail. 
Jotiba and *Dattaji Sindhia had been killed and Malhr 
Rao retired towards the South^^). Accounts of the reverses 


(1) Vide "the Marathas and the Mogals’’ by the present writer 
pagHB 98 -100. 

(2) Malhar Eao suffered a defeat at the hands of the Afgans 
near Sikandra, while he was lamenting Sindhia’s untimely death. 
At this time of grief and distress, the wise advice tendered by Gautam- 
Bai to Malhat Rao Holkar is worthy of a warrior’s wife.:— 

f 3TIiq 

Vide Solkar’s Kaifiyat and Mr, Atre’a “ Life of Malhar KjiQ, 
Holkar” page 119, 

J3 
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m Hindustan feaclied the Peshwa in the February of 1760 
and he lost no time in consulting the veteran statesmen 
and' generals of the Maratha Empire. Raghoba was 
first considered as the leader of the expedition that the 
Peshwa intended to send against the Afgans, but he 
had incurred a debt of about eighty lakhs of rupees 
while on his famous expedition to the Punjab in 1756- 
1757 and consequently the general opim’on of the Poona 
Court went against him Oh After consultation it was 
finally decided that Sadashivrao Bhau who had gained 
a. glorious victory and had humbled the Nizam at Udgir 
in 1 760,0) should be invested with the honour of command- 
ing the whole force. Bhausaheb had several objects in 
view in accepting the command of this expedition. One 
of them was to be at a distance from the Peshwa’s 
family and house-hold at Poona, where domestic feuds 
had already sprung up. The other was to secure for 
himself a. position of honour and independence. Bhau 
saheb had the greatest affection for Vishwasrao, the eldest 
son. of the Peshwa, and it was his ultimate ambition,- if 
not. his present intention, to place Vishwasrao on the 
Imperial throne at Delhi and secure for himself the 


(1) The Peshwa was at Ahmadnagar at this time, while Bhatl 
Sahib and Viswas Eao were at TJdgir, where the Nizam was defeated 
some time ago. At once the Peshwa wrote to his brother td 
come withi the army to see him. They met at Patdur on the 7th 
■of March, 1760, when for a full week the whole subject was exhaus- 
tively discussed by the Peshwa with the Sirdars and the Generals. It Was 
unanimously agreed that Bhausahib should be the leader of the espedi* 
tioui On the 14th of March 1760 Bhao sahib started from the town 
of Putdur with his forces for Hindustani the Ptishwa’s son Viswao 
Bho also accompanying him. 



BHOW SAHIB OF PANIPAT. 
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post of Grand V aieer^^X This was by no means a mean 
motive, but fortune pointed the other way. About Bhou 
Sahib’s main object of securing the whole power in 

Hindustan, Mr. Rajwade makes the following petinent 

observations: — 

A, 

fictT^ f^i=52tr qra^r^i=fi ^r%Cr 

Cml^, jt ircrr 

? ^ sT^i eGei%5FisrNr 

ii^ir. %j fs iqg_ 

q i3;^2iq fti®.” 

‘p^T^{=sqF qip <io), 

« 

^ It is a remarkable circumstance that since the 

return of Raghoba to Poona, the military operations in 
Hindustan were entrusted to the care of spirited and 

brave, yet inexperienced and young officers. The veteran ^ 
generals and officers were either at Poona or engaged 
to the Southward with the exception of Malhar Rao 
Holkar, on whom fortune ceased to smile during the 
operations of the Marathas in Hindustan in 1760- 176 1 '2). 


(1) Had Bhausaheb’s life been spared at Panipat, undoubtedly 
he would have carried out bis ambition, as he was a person who never 
yielded to opposition and was, at the same time, possessed of great 
talents and ability, though be was of fiery temper. 

(21 The meeting of the old warrior Malhar Eao Holkar with 
the young spirited Jankoji Sindhia was the occasion of a smart retort 
from Sindhia, when Holkar proposed that Sindhia should retire with 
Holkar beyond the Chambar to the Gwalior Fort, leaving . Eamappaut 
(Sindhia's oEScer) and Gangadhar Pant (Holkar officer) with somyiorce in the 
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The glorious victory at Udgir in 1760, in which 
the Nizam was defeated by Bhausaheb, brought many 
territorial advantages and much wealth. Moreover the 
said victory was won through the uncommonly satisfactory 
behavior of the regular army,(^) which Bhausaheb had 
called into existence for the first time in the Peshwa’s 
regime. It was natural, therefore, that the Bhau Saheb should 
feel inclined to lead the Panipat expedition and depend 
mainly on the regular army.f^) The pomp and splendour 
of this grand expedition beggar description. It is men- 
tioned in the Maratha records (Bakhars) that the grand- 


Distriots about Delhi. Janhoji Sindhia said:— (( 

sriq^sr 

enraged by this reply. 


(1) The old guerrilla war-fare wcb neglected during the Panipat 
expedition. Some believes that this was not the proper course in 
dealing with the Afgans. 

Bhao Sahib is desoribel in the MiraLlia records as (versa- 

tile genius ) while llaghoba’s regime is spohen of with derision in these 
terms;-jj^ 311%. qr%^[ 

B«ir. ivfi^r ^qiT=^r qjBi 

(2) Ibrahimkhaa Gardi, the bravo and faithful commander of 
tke Regular Army, thus accosted Bhau Saheb:— q-f 

qq. qjRnf ffirimiritT §qi ^fq.oqifr qiq- qilTvf. ’’ 
Where-upon Bhou Sahib promised that i.i q^^qjB 3T1T|7 

61IOTR 
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eur and magmficance of Bhau Salicb’s camp wof'o ovm 
greater thant those of the Moguls in tliclr (lays, 

Malhar Rao Holkar’s vicv/s v/crc not agrccalylo fo 
Bhau Saheb and his advisers.^^^ He asked the Bhae Uj 
remain in Malwa or near Gwalior and to send tf/O 
reinforcements to the Sirdars who were engaged in opp'/dng 
the Abdalli’s forces. Bhau Saheb, hov/cver, pera;',f''/l hi 
his plans of advancing with the expedition, disregarding 
Holkar’s letter. 

The treachery and faithlessness of Najeebkhan, the 

protege of Holkar, had been clearly perceived by Sjndhia, 
whom the crafty Rohilla drew into a net of overvrhelrn- 
ing difficulties. IB Najib did not stop his evil plans till 
the lastlB. The letters written by Najibkhan to the 
Emperor were intercepted by the Vazir, Gaziuddin, vrho 


(1) Holkar was sliglited seoretly by Bbou Sabeb and Slehendale 
in terms which almost bordered on an insult, but Halhar Eao 
quietly put up with it, as the Bhou Sahib was a powerful man, strongly 
supported by Sindhia and other Sirdars, and Holkar’s opposition or 
protest would have been of no avail. Holkar therefore naturally 
thought discretion to be the better part of valour and obe3'ed orders 
that were issued to him, but did nothing of his own accord. Tbo 
result was that Malhar Rao Holkar could not bo of much use in the 
Panipat Campaign, 


■ted 


(2) “The instrucions given by Raghoba to tlio young and epiri 
Jankojt Rao were extremely noteworthy. Had Haioob Khan's poa'cr 
annihilated, as enjoined by Raghuualli Hao, tlio Mogal coinbiiish®” 
against the Marathas would certainly liavo boon destroyed 
disaster of Panipat would luivo heon avortod. It is well knovn 
Najoeb Khan was tho oaiitral llguio in tho whole plot ami ^ 
active member of tho conspiracy. Abadali was able to get 


and support from Hft'/db Ifhi^n. Sujnd Ho^yln'o part ryoulft 
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assassinated the Emperor and hastened to meet Dattaji 
Sindhia. Gaziuddin disclosed the whole danger to Sindhia^ 
informing him that the Afgan army had actually arrived 
in the vicinity of Panipat and that the hope of receiv- 
ing two crores from the Mogals was entirely vain, as the 
Mogals, backed by Najib Khan and the Afgans, would 
not only withhold the payment but make Sindhia s escape 
from the difficult situaion fan impossibilty. Dattaji Sindhia 
soon perceived the calamity that was ready to overtake 
him and sent urgent letters to Holkar to come without 
delay to help him.O) Holkar was very late in going to 


leas, had Najeeh Khan, been removed from the Boene: — Yido Eajwade’a 
Khand ( 1750-1761 ) page 68-59, We have ahown in our previous work 
that Holkar was not reaponaihle for the future misdeeds of Najeeh Khan — 
Vide Tukoji Rao Holkar’s Life by the present writer page 22, 


(1) Dattaji Sindhia’s letters were in the following terma:— 

life HfCr ” . 

Mr. Rajwade has severely commented on Mnlhar Eno Holkar’s sus- 
picious conduct in remaining in the Jaipur territory at that critical time. 
Mr. Eajwade observes as follows on this point:— 

q' w 

HiCi. ^loqifqqql qisisfi 

E^R^iqr^T q€=q qq q'^pq^'r. q^q q'qiq'f qqr- 

(^oqi^qRl- ^vs^o) q^q qc§;H 

^ ^ q^q qt^qRl X's^o) JT^^RrjqR ^35 nrq 
qilT. ^ 5T3q^^:r5qT 
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liie relief of Smdhia. On Kis way he chanced to meet 
Jankoji Sindhia’s troops, from whom he heard the evil 
news of Dattaji Sindhia’s disaster and death. Malhai- 
Rao fell senseless in his Amhari, when that heart-rend- 
ing news reached him. After much lamentation, discus- 
sion and friction, at last Malhar Rao was persuaded by 
his sagacious and noble-hearted wife Gaotamabai to re- 
main with Jankoji Sindhia near the centre of the war 
with the Afghans, after sending their families to their 
homes in Malwa.(^) Thus Jankoji Sindhia and Malhar 
Rao Holkar, at last, agreed to unite their efforts to 
oppose the Afghans and uphold the Maratha cause on 
the theatre of war, for the prosecution of which the 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao sent a grand expeditlon(l) which was 
advancing towards Delhi under the leadership of Bhow 
Sahib. 


^ 

Kajwade’fl Introdaotion p. 63. 

(1) Gaotamabai was a lady of great fortitude. She offered tlio 
consolation and the advice that was expeeted from a warrior’s devoted 
wife. Holkar gathered courage and agfdfid to remain on the spot and 
fight the afgans by guerrilla tactics. At first Holkar advised Jankoji 
Sindhia to cross the Chambal and remain at a distance with their 
families, away from the seat of danger. Jankoji Sindhia’s words deserve 
to be remembered by every brave man. Jankoji said to T^ fnlhnr Kao.— 

" Subhedar, as an elderly person you Bhoold go with the womcft 
and children and the non*combatants. It my firm resolve to foil wlisrc 
fell the body Of tny uncle,” 
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Sindkia and Holkar received letters from Bhow 

Saheb inquiring whether the expedition ought to reach 
the theatre of war at once or by slov/ paces. Malhar 
Rao advised Bhow Sahib to remain at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the seat of war, but the advice was treated 
with ridicule and never acted upon. The expedition 
crossed the Chambal by the Dholepur Ghat despite the 
remonstrances of Malhar Rao, backed by those of Vithal 
Shivadeo Vinchurkar, and proceeded to Agra, v/hence 
it marched to Brindawan and Mathura and reached 
Delhi, where Surajmal Jat soon after arrived ^vith his force 
and was cordially received by the Bhow Saliib in the 

Maratha camp. Bhow Sahib’s stay at Delhi was rather 
long and several important functions were planned and 
carried out, iTtorc or Icsj, against the wislies of Holkar. 
As soon as Maratha influence was established in the 
Imperial city, Bhow Sahib ( if \Vq believe Malhar Rao 
Holkar’s account of the expedition ) proclaimed Vishwas 
Rao Emperor of India and appointed Naro Shunkar Rajah 

Bahadur to the office of Vazir. Bhow Sahib next 

broke the Imperial throne in retaliation for the insult 
offered by the Mogals to the throne of Shivaji at Raigad. 
The Audience Hall was deprived of its silver ceiling 
and all the Imperial ornaments together wnith all the 
valuable property were seized and put into the melting 
pot. It is, however. Worth mentioning that no harm 


(1) The Penhwa issued ordeJs to Dainaji GaekaWad, YeshWant Rfld 
Powar, Bonaji Bhapkar, Shumsher Bahadur, Ibrahim Khan Gardij 
Wari Datuodar, Tukoji and Mahadji Sindhia, Bulwantrao Gunput Mehen* 
•dale, Vithal ShlvS'leo Yinchurkar, Nato Shankar, and othero to nocompany 
$he expedition Tvith their' 
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whatever was done to any living being at Delhi, a line 
of conduct well suited to a high-minded Hindu conqueror. 
Neither the citizens of Delhi were plundered nor its 
daughters were polluted during Show Sahib’s or Naro 
Shankar’s regime at Delhi. Before dwelling, however, 
on the operations on the field of Panipat, it is proper 
to take some notice of the victory of the Marathas at 
Kunjapura, where Kutabshah, who had cut off the head 
of Dattaji Sindhia, resided. The Abdali’s garrison at this 
place was 15,000 strong. The Marathas formed them- 
selves into three divisions and commenced the attack with 

great vigour. Nearly 7,000 Afghans lay dead on the 
battlefield. Jankoji Sindhia’s favourite elephant, which had 
been taken away by the Duranis after Dattaji Sindhia’s 

death, was now restored to its master by the orders 

of Bhow Sahib. Kutabshah’s fate, after the Maratha 
victory, can easily be imagined. He had cut off Dattaji 
Sindhia’s head in the most cruel manner, while Sindhia 
lay wounded on the battlefield. Kutubshah approached 
and asked him “ Patel, will you fight ? ” The valiant 
Dattaji Sindhia sternly replied. “ If by the grace of God 
I live, I will fight.” What Kutubshah then had the mean° 
ness to perpetrate is well known. The wrath of Bhow 
Sahib was beyond measure, when Kutubshah was brought 
before him. “Did you cut off Dattaji Sindhia’s head ?” 
Was the only question which Kutub Shah was asked by 
Bhow Sahib. He did not listen to the noble remort-- 
trance of Jankoji Sindhia, who evinced great magnanimity 
and true Hindu forgiveness by saying “save Kutubshah, 
my Lord, and make him the Instrument of some advantage 
to the Marathas, Dattaji Sindhia will not come to Iif0 
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■agdin even ’if Kutub is beheaded”. Bhow Sahib(^) at once 
issued orders that Kutub should be decapitated in the 
presence of the Maratha army. Bhow Sahib spared the 
life of the son-in-la'w of Najeebkhan who was severely 
tortured to make him show the place, where the secret 
treasure of Nazeeb was deposited. After raising the 
Abdali’s fortifications at Kunjpura to the ground, the Mara- 
thas started for Panipat.t^) Ahmad Shah Abdali was very 


(1) Bhow Sahib had a very great regard for Dottaji Sindhia 
and when tho news of Sindhia's death reached the JBhon- at Manjra, 
he forgot for a moment the groat victory won by him at TJdgir 
in 1760. 

(2) . The battle of Kunjapura is well described in tlio following 
verses by Mr. Ackwovth in his Metrical translation of the Ballads of 
the Marathas:'— 

“Tho hostile troops wore scaltor’d 

Like leaves the wind has epread, 

Tho conquerors seiz’d on Kootub 
And lopp’d his tow’ring head. 

Men feared the Deccan hero. 

And saw his fame incrense; 

The Abdallee heard and trembled, 

And humbly begged for peace.” 

Through Wajeeb Khan’s aid, Ahmadshah Abdali obtained sutEcient 
supplies and uptodate information about the Maratha camp and its 
condition. 


"For peace the weary foemen, 

For peace their leader pray’d. 

Two crores of coined silver 
Before the Bhao were laid. 

But ruin dogg’d his foot steps, 

His ears were deaf to prayer; 

“Slaves,” said he, “haste to fly my war, 

“Wait my approach in Kandahar” 

“And bring your off’ tings there.” 

— "Ballads of -the Marathas,” p. 59 by Acworth. 
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desirous ^of reKeving ihe't^Duram garrison al Kunjapura, 
gwhich was funder an officer of|distinction. When^Abdali 
heard of Bhowsahib’s approach to the place, the former 
hastened his march so as to arrive there in time to 
help the garrison. But the river Jumna was still swollen. 
Before he crossed it at a ford found by him, he had, to 
use Elphinstone's words, “the mortification to hear that 
the place had been taken and the whole garrison put 
to the sword.” Ahmad Shah Abdali was much enraged 
at this disgrace inflicted almost in his presence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Th@ ^2i*aflias at Patiipaf. 

The consequences of the battle of Panipat, 
Malhar Rao’s character cleared. 

After their victory at Kunjpura the Marathas 
advanced to Panipat, where they resolved on having an 
entrenchment around their camp. Upto this time the Maratha 
warfare was quite different. They fought when they 
iound a position of advantage; if otherwise, they retired, 
harassing the enemy and intercepting their supplies. The 
enormous number of the Maratha camp followers and 
sight-seers tended to enhance their difficultyti;. 


(1) Bhow Sahib never had any apprehenflions about the remit 
o£ his expedition nor was he afraid of the power of Abdalli. He 
made friends with the Jat Chief of Bharatpore, as^ the following extract 
ahoWB: — 

“ 

ficH, RfRi 

3Tl|. ^ 

4 rNi*v» r\ • ^ • 

ari^r. RTH 

HRR 5ii:3i?T g^%WH^R RIRf ^Tlfq fxfr, 

'Tsfr 3T[arv{R strr 

^ ^ qfRRoqrql rr 

Sardesai’s Panipat Prakama p. 180. 
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The Maratha regular forces were 70,000 strong. Of 
this force, fifty-five thousand were cavahy and fifteen thousand 
infantry, with two hundred pieces of connon. They had 
a large number of Pindharees and camp followers 
amounting to nearly two hundred thousand persons. The 
Abdali’s regular force consisted of 4 1 ,000 horse and 38,000 
foot with 70 guns. The irregular force of the Afghans 
probably amounted to an equal number or even more. It 
is thus easy to calculate that there wus a decided disparity in 
the regular forces on the two sides, Abdali's regular infantry 
outnumbering that of the Marathas by 23.000 men. 
The Marathas were superior in their ca valry, which 
exceeded that of the Abdall by 14,000. Unfortunately 
the Maratha horse was not used more than once, 
and on that particular occasion, the 29th November 
1760, the Marathas can justly be said to have won the 
day, as “the Afghans were broken, and upwards of two 
thousand of them were killed.” f Grant Duff). It was 
a lamentable mistake that the Marathas depended on 
their regular infantry which was outnumbered by that 
of the Afghans. It may be then said with justice that 

the contest between the two armies was an unequal one, 
the advantage being decidedly on the side of the Durani- 


Shah. On [the last day, the whole burden fell on the 
infantry of the Marathas and as their infantry was 
smaller in number than that of the Duranis, Ahmad 


Shah had naturally the whiphand of the Marathas. One 
of the most important engagements took place on the 
23rd of December, 1760, when Bhow Sahib, Mehendale, 
Jankoji Sindhia, Malhar Rao Pfolkar and others attacked 


Shah Wulleekhan and surrounded him. Najeebkhan came 
to his aid but to no purpose. Najeebkhan was over" 



in 


powered by Bulvantrao Mehendale and three thousand 
of his Rohilla troops were killed. In the moment of 
victory, Mehendale was killed by a cannon ball when 
Bhow Sahib was overwhelmed with grief at the death of 
Mehendale, an officer of courage and experience. Several 
engagements continued to take'd) place between the Maratha 
and the Durani armies. The supplies of the Marathas 
began to fail and their miserable condition of starvation 
was unbearable. They told Bhow Sahib that they were 
ready to die by the sword but detested death by starva- 
tion. Bhowsahib agreed to their plan of winning the day, 
or dying on the battle-field. At length the fatal day, 
the 7th of January 1761, came when they prepared 
for a desparate action. Upto the last moment it was 
hoped that peace would be made, but the treacherous 
Najeebkhan Rohill^ persuaded the Shah to reject that 
idea of making a peace with the Marathas. (2) The 
Marathas left their entrenched camp an hour before the 
break of morning, the 7th January, to win the battle or 
to die a heroic death on the field of Kurukshetra. 

The battle commenced with a general connonade 
from the contending parties. Ibrahlmkhan Gardi and 
Damaji Gaekwad advanced resolutely against the 
Rohillas. Jankoji Sindhia, who defended the right side 
of the Maratha army particularly distinguished himself 


(1) The plan of the battle is given in the Bhow Sahib's Bakhaf 
f “Chronicles” ) Vide Appendix. 

(2) That Ahmad Shah Abdali Was in despait and inclined to 
matte peace is beyond doubt. But Najeeb Khan compelled him to 
hold on, knowing that Maratha provisions were on the point of 
being exhausted* 



against Najeebkhan and Shah Pasandkhan. Bhow 
Sahih and Vishwas Rao were in the centre of the 
Maratha ranks and opposite to the grand Vazeer Shah 
Vallee Khan. At about 1 2 O’clock the Bhow and 
Vishwas Rao made a most terrible charge on the centre 
of the Abdal’s forces and repulsed the grand Vazeer’s 
troops, who began to fly in a confused manner. Shah 
Vallee khan tried to bring them back by his exhorta- 
tions but Bhow Sahib’s charge "was so unbearable that 
most of the Afghans gave way. Ibrahim Khan Gardi 
performed prodigies of valour. Though wounded, he still 
continued to engage the Rohillas, of whom nearly 8000 
lay dead or disabled on the field of battle. The Afghans 
were thus repulsed by the gallant Ibrahimkhan. At about 
1 p. m. at the very moment when victory was on the 
point of gracing the Maratha arms the Vazeer’s troops 
repeated their onsets on the centre of the Maratha army, 
where the Bhow and Vishwas Rao bravely met and 
repulsed the attacks. Unfortunately, however, Vishwas 
Rao'O, while gallantly fighting and repulsing the Afghan 


(1) About Vishwas Rao the Ballads of tho Mavathns speak ns 
follows:— 

But Vishwas Eao the hero, 

Young hope of all the state 
His valour and his fortune 

Ah, how shall hard relate”, 

Acworth. 

“The fa{,e of the Bliaosaheb is not accurately known, but no 
doubt he fell iu the battle. The defeat was the most terrible 
one which the llarathas ever suffered as an united nation, but the 
Afgan losses were also immense, and after the battle Ahmad Shah 

Abdali retired to Afganistan and never again interfered in Indian 
affairs”, 


— Acwol'th. page 56 , 
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attack, received a mortal wound from a gunshot. This 
mishap turned the tide of success and decided the fate 
of the battle. Bhow Sahib, crushed by the lamen- 
table death of Vishwas Rao, whom he loved ardent^, 
descended from his elephant, and riding a high-mettled 
Arab charger plunged into the midst of the raging battle 
and was never seen again. Before expiring, Vishwas 
Rao had strongly expressed his desire that Bhow sahib 
should refrain from grief at that critical moment and 
should not get down from his elephant as thereby 
the Maratha army would feel disheartened. But Bhow 
Sahib was unyielding.'" 1 •will either deprive Abdali of 
his life or give up my own on the battlefield” were the 
last words he was heard to utter before disappearing 
in the din and tumult of the fierce fight. The fatal conse’ 
quences were now inevitable. 

After the disappearance of the Bhow and Vishwas- 
Rao the Maratha army, disheartened at the loss caused 
by the death of their generals, began to disperse. Tukoji 
Sindhia, however, remained with Bhow Sahib and probably 
perished with him. Jankoji Sindhia and Ibrahim Khan 


(1) Atout Jankoji Eao the following lines ocenr in the Ballads 
of the Marathas and may impart much agreeable information as to 
his valour etc., 

“Now mounted gallant Jankoji,, 

The chief of Sindhia’s name, 

To save Maratha honour. 

With fiery speed he came, 

Loudly the Bhow besought him, 

And his high heart was stirred, 

As pealing over the tumult, 

Hie leader’s Toi.e he beard.” — Acworth 


15 ' 
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Gardi, both of whom ‘ were severely wounded, were 
amongst those that were taken prisoners. Nana Phadanavls, 
Mahadaji Scindia, Vithal Shivdeo Vinchoorlcar and some 
others escaped the danger by a timely flight from the 
field. Malhar Rao Holkar with the family of Bhowsahib 
retraced his steps towards Gwalior. The cruelty which 
the, Maratha captives experienced at the hands of the 
Dhuranees beggars description. “To the eternal disgrace 
of themselves and of humanity, they took out the unfor- 
tunate victims and divided them in their camp. They 
amused themselves in cutting off their heads. ’ These 
words from the pen of Grant Duff would enable the 
reader to form an estimate of the extent of theit cruelty 
and barbarity. Through the kindness of Umraoger Gosavi 
and his laudable exertions, the bodies of Vishwas Rao 
“the king of the unbelievers,” Tukoji Sindhia, Santaji Wagh 
and Yeshwant Rao Powar were rescued from Abdalli’s 
possession and cremated with all due ceremonies, with 
the help of the Brahmans and the Marathas, who 
were in the Gosavi’s camp. Samsher Bahadar had left 
the field with severe woundsf^h He died of a broken 
heart under the hospitable roof of Surajmal Jat, whose 
kindness towards the Marathas at that time of severe dis- 
tress deserves especially to be gratefully acknowledged 
by the whole Maratha Nation. 


( 1 ) Bhow Sabib bad called Janlcoji Bao for aid, when 
Somaii Bhopkar arid many other Sardars. were flying from the field 
leaving their master to his f.ate. — Jankoji Eao Sindhia stood high in 
Bhow Sahib’s estimation. 


_ Ibrahim khan Gardi and Samsher Bahadur were with Bhow 

ahih till he -^733 killed and they disappeared amidst the tumult. 
Grant DufE, 
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Tke lamentable fate of Jankojirao Sindhia must 
be told in some detail. It is probable that he would have 
been saved if Najibkhan Rohilla, whose enmity to the 
name of Sindhia was implacable and by whose counsels 
Ahmadshah Abdali was generally guided, had not been 
present on the spot. He prevailed upon the Shah to have 
Jankoji dispatched. Raja Kashirai, the Agent of Shuja 
Uddaula, exerted himself to the utmost to save Jankoji’s 
life but in vain. Equally abortive were the attempts of 
Sujauddawlla, v/ho remembering the favours conferred 
by Ranoji Rao Sindhia on Mansurali ( Sujauddawlla’s 
father), was anxious to see that at least Jankoji Rao 
was safe. In spite of all these intercessions, Jankoji Rao 
Sindhia fell a victim to the deep-rooted enmity which 
Najibkhan Rohilla bore towards the Sindhias. This 
Rohilla chief had been saved, only a few months 
ago» hy Dattaji Sindhia and he was looked upon as a 
son by Malhar Rao Holkar I Ibrahimkhan Gardee was 
also put to the sword, because he had, in Ahmad 
Shaha’s opinion, committed the unpardonable crime of 
fighting on the side of the “King of Kaffirs.” Thus 


(1) Sujauddowlla was the foremost in entreating Ahmadshah 
Abdali to save Jankoji Sindhia. 

See Strachey’g Kohilla war. The Marathas were in fact mad 
with the thought of wreaking vengeance on Najibkhan. How they 
disregarded all feelings of pity in their dealings with him will be 
best understood by a .'perusal of the pages of '‘Rohilla war” by Sir 
John Strachey. 

(1;. ■.'Jbrahira 'Kban ^Gavdi before being beheaded, was brought- 
before Alimad Shah and asked whether- he would fight again", on. 
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BKao and Visiiwas Rao, together with several sardars 
and generals like Jankoji Sindhia, Yeshwant Rao Powar, 
Tuhoji Rao Sindhia, Ganpat Rao Mehendale and others 
nobly sacrlkced their precious lives for the sake of,’ Maha-j 
rashtra and left the whole Maratha Nation to mourn the 
untimelyj and unfortunate termination of their conspicuously 
promising careers. But at the same time they undoubtedly 
furnished a cause for the whole of Maharashtra to be 
proud of the heroism and patriotism displayed by them 
on the plains of Panipat. If they made any mistakes, they 
atoned for them by the sacrifice of their lives. 

When the news of increasing distress and hardship 
of the Marathas, owing to the failure of provisions and 
other causes, reached the P.eshwa Balaji Bajirao, he set 
out from the Deccan and . came along with Jankoji Bhosle 
as far as the Narmada, wluch they were about to-.cross, 
when the sad intelligence of the fate .of Bhow and Vishwas 
Rao and the whole Maratha force -was brought to! him by 
a Jasud bound for the Deccan. Tenderhearted as the 
Peshwa was, he was overwhelmed with grief and it was 
feared that he might lose his wits. His physical strength 
was very soon undermined and the amiable and eminent 
Peshwa died in the month of June 1761 at the Temple of 
Parwati, an interesting place in ' the vicinity of Poona. 


the side of his, Maratha Sovereign. The gallant Ibrahim fearlessly 
sail that if by God’s grace his life was spared, he would instantly 
go to the Deccan, collect an army and fight again with tha Shah for 
tne canse of his Sovereign, the.Peshwa of Poona, whose salt lie (Ibrahim 
khan) Lad eaten so long. The fidelity of Ibrahirakhan Gardi is 
en 11 ed to praise. — Vide Grant Duff and Elphinstone for details, 



The fact that the Peshwa had collected a large 
army to reinforce the Marathas at Panipat and had 
advanced as far as the Narmada with Janoji Bhosle 
shows that those are wrong, who assert that the Maratha 
power was crushed and their resources exhausted by 
the disaster of Panipat. Although it may seem some- 
what paradoxical, it is still a fact that the Maratha 
Power was more formidable, not before, but after the 
battle of Panipat. It was in the reign of the Great 
Madhao Rao Ballal that the Maratha povver wms at its 
greatest height, v/hen the Great Peshwa was, to use 
Captain Grant Duff’s v/eighty words, “ courted by the 
English and Mohomad Ali on the one side and Haidar- 
ali of Mysore on the other”. If the Marathas v/ere crushed 
at Panipat, how v/as it that within a very short time 
Dehli, Rohilkhand and almost the whole of Northern 
and Southern India quietly submitted to the Peshwa’s 
suzerainty ? The terror of Madhao Rao’s name was such that 
Hyderali preferred a humiliating fliglit to an engage- 
ment with the Peshvra. The fact therefore is that neither 
was the Maratha power crushed nor were their resources 
exhausted by the Panipat disaster. The Marathas seemed, 
says Sir John Strachey, “to have become as formidable 
as before the disaster at Panipat”. 

Why the Marathas with their vaunted military 
strength suffered at Panipat is a question very -likely to be 
asked. Among the many causes that brought on the disaster, 
the following may be said to be of considerable im- 


(] ) Mr. Sardesai has recently puhlished an interesting biographj^ 
of Peshwa Madhao Rao I in Marathi. 



portance. Two of the chief causes of the disaster 
were (a) That Vishwas Rao was mortally wounded, 
while after stubborn fight, the Marathas v/ere on the point 
of gaining a victory; and (b) that Bhao sahib, in spite of 
the last wish of the gallant Vishv/as Rao, descended 
from his elephant and mixed himself in the confusion, when 
he ought to have collected his men just as Ahmadshah 
Abdalli did and compelled them to return and fight. At 
least he ought to have remained on the elephant 

cheering up the Marathas who were fighting valiantly. 
When the Bhao descended from 'his elephant and 
disappeared, his army was naturally disheartened 

by the absence of their general and it eventually 

dispersed. That this view is correct vdll appear to be 

true from the following extract from an old* historical 
v/ork: — “ In the wars v/ith the Asiatics alone, wehave 
a much greater dvantage in heir being so very tenacious 
of their old manners than in their want of bravery. 
Not only the Prince himself but every Raja who 
has a command of all the forces he can bring into 

the field, be they more or less, alwa5fs appears among 

them mounted on an elephant and is at once the General 
and ensign or standard of that corps, who keep their 
eyes on him constantly and if they lose sight of him for 
a moment conclude that all is lost. Thus we find Aurangzeb 
gained two battles by the treachery of those, who desired 
his two victorious brothers to get down from their elephants, 
mount their horses and pursue the vanquished.” 


lO- C. Combridge’s “War on the Coroniandal Coasl.” 
IB tempoiary yniop of Moghal chiefs was, due to the exertions of 
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The Maratha troops, missing their leader, imme- 
diately dispersed. That victory inclined to the Marathas, 
before Bhao Sahib’s descent from his elephant on hearing 
of Vishwas Rao’s mortal wound, can be ascertained from 
the pages of Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas. 

(c) The Marathas depended more on their infantry 
which was far inferior in numbers to that of the Shah, 
while they ought to have engaged the Maratha Horse, 

(d) The misery of the Marathas unfortunately obstructed 
by an entrenched camp was heightened by the failing 
provisions. Large numbers died of hunger in the Maratha 
camp, while through the friendly co-operation of Sujaud' 
doulla and Najibkhan Rohilla, the local knowledge and 
indefatigable activity of the latter being especially of the 
greatest value to the Shah, the Durani camp was in 
better situation, with respect both to procuring provisions 
and obtaining intelligence about the movements of the 
Marathas. While all the neighbouring Mussalman chiefs 
“helped the Shah,” the spirited Bhao had none to help 
him but himself and his army. Moreover, if the Shah 
had been deprived of the co-operation of Nazibkhan, 
whose activity and local influence were very great, the 


Najibkhan Eobilla who beguiled the Marathas by false temptations and 
promises, 

“ The Bhow once more resorted to negotiation, but his concessions 
were inadequate, or the Abdali was bent on the destruction of a power 
which has so often threatened the extinction of the Mooslim name, 
Sadashio Bhao received the account of the rejection of his overtures 
with the utmost calmness. The only resource was victory, and he 
prepared for action with the resolution of a man determined to con- 
quer or to die,”— 3cott 'Waring. 
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Shaha’s power would Kave been greatly diminished. Alas 
that Holkai'i Dattaji Sindhia, and Govindpant Bundele 
should have persisted, in spite of Nana Sahib’s, Jankoji Rao’s 
and Raghoba’s timely remonstrances, in allowing Najibkhan to 
escape scot-free from the Maratha camp ! (e) The 

number of the Shaha’s followers, the fighting men and 
the camp followers, may be said to be nearly of 
one lakh, v;hile that of the Marathas nearly two lakhs, 
whom more than two fifths were camp followers who 
served more to add to Bhao Sahib’s distress than to 
assist the Maratha fighting men. These were mere sight- 
seers, who had come to see “Muzza’ of Hindusthan and 
who afterwards were butchered by the Afgans. Of the 
Maratha fighting men almost all, like the immortal 
Spartans, fell by the sword and only a few had the 

disgrace to be cut off by the Afgans after the battle. 
Perhaps it may appear to the reader a fable to say 

that more than two -.fifths of the total number of the 
Marathas were mere camp followers, but it is unfortunately 
a fact. The Marathas for a long time past had been 
unacquainted with danger. The Maratha arms were 
continually victorious and their power was really irresis- 
tible. Continued success In all the expeditions, which they 

had undertaken, had also induced them to think lightly 

of the present campaign. Their conjecture naturally was 
that Ahmadshah Abdall would probably retire. There 
was, no doubt, much of truth in this conjecture, for the 
Shah had frequently expressed his painful thoughts of 
utter despair (Vide Grapt Duff) and it was considered 
probable that a peace would follow. It has been al- 
ready explained how unexpectedly the disaster came like 
a thunderbolt from the blue heavens. Finally it should 
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be distinctly known that these helpless creatures, the 
innumerable sight-seers and camp-followers, were butchered 
and nearly half of them perished on the field of battle, 
owing to the barbarous cruelties of the Afghans. 

But the result of the battle was also disastrous to 
the Afgans. Supposing however that the Duranis were 
fortunate enough to suffer nothing and also that they 
were totally victorious, the question arises why they 
desisted from availing themselves of their victory by 

establishing their power or at least their influence in 
Northern India after having the good fortune of finding 
the field clear of their rivals and opponents, the Marathas ? 
If the Duranis had obtained, as is sometimes alleged by 
some writers, a complete victory over the Marathas, they 
ought undoubtedly to have been incited by such a glorious 
success to exert themselves for more brilliant and profi- 
table conquests in Hindustan, for very naturally a great 
victory tends greatly to Increase the ambition of the 

victors. But the Durains did nothing of the kind after 
their victory over the Marathas ! Abdali had come to 
India not less than' pour times previous to this battle. 
. He had advanced as far as Mathura, where as usual 
he disgraced himself by a ruthless carnage of the- innocent 
citizens and then returned "with much plunder. Now that 
he ^vas ( to continue the above supposition ) completely 
victorious at Panipat, it v/as as a matter of course expect- 
ed of him that he would have attempted to extend his 
'conquests further or consolidate his power and influence. 

Victory served as a stimulus to bring Alexander the 

Great across the impenetrable deserts to India. It was 
victory.' which made Baji Rao I form resolutions of 
16 
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planting the Maratha flag bey^a jj"’ 

L same manner tt ^ more ambi- 

tKeBntish East ^ .^s. Victory, then, li 

victory rndeea it was oug 

do something hke wh^t^o^^ 

present times have don . General disheartened 

Lmed to be something hke that o a Gen 

by obtaining = ,,53 ^^vn power of avail- 

tbe end of the batt i,^„3tpd ft is true 

ing himself of the advantage was -bausted 

.bat the maiority of the fighting “ ,33„„ 

side fell sword in .‘t. ILape so very 

to believe that the Shaba s army 1 
easily as is generally- believed to be the 

writers^^K 

Thus the conquest of the Punjab by 
led chiefly to the third battle of Panipa . 
wrong to say, as some writers do 

Maratha empire found its grave in th ^ P j;„g 

that the Abdali chief returned home w. P 

lor his last and ill-fated visit to Hindustan.-^. It was the 


(1) Vitlo De La rosse’B Indian History p- 

t2) Mr. Savdesai says on p. 190 that;— ‘'qn^icrai^ 

nsnq *11.31 ^ ''■?'^^,,fpSl. rrmedStml., 

Marathas had ceced t - ^ ^ ^ 

perhaps the disaster of Panipat might have been {pj iho 

difier from the learned scholar. There ivas no eart i y ' liave 

Marathas to anticipate an unfnvourahle result of the a e, 



disaster of Panipat, which incited some of the greatest 
and most renowned statesmen and generals in the 
Maratha Empire to perform prodigies of valour in crush- 
ing the Mogal power. The Marathas left no stone un- 
turned for retrieving their partially tarnished prestige by 
the glorious reconquest of Hindustan and the subjuga- 
tion of Rohilkhand. The terrible vengeance wreaked on 
Najibkhan was also due to memory of the deeds of that 
man in the hour of the Maratha danger. It was the 
disaster at Panipat which urged the great Madhaorao 
Peshwa to discover fresh means for the extinction of the 
Mogul Empire in India by sending several expeditions 
into Hindustan and the Carnatic. It was the disaster at 
Panipat which gave an opportunity to Raghoba to think 
of a second expedition in pursuit of Ahmadshah Abdali^^). 
Under these circumstances it cannot be said that the re- 
sources of the Marathas were exhausted by the calamity 
that befell them at Panipat. 


already observed. The disaster at panipat was, certainly, as unexpect- 
ed as a bolt from the blue heavens. 

(1) This account is given in the "Peshwa’s Chronicles", in which 
a very glowing and graphic description is given regarding the way 
in which Eaghoba behaved towards Abdali. Grant Duff says nothing 
of this second expedition against the Durani Chief but the well-in- 
formeh author of the "Pcshwaa” Chronicles mentions in detail this 
expedition of Raghoba. On this point no further light can however be 
thrown until the “Peshwas” Daftar is accessible to the Public and the 
several other sources of information are ransacked. The , subject is 
■worthy of study and investigation. I have given the account here in 
order to invite attention and discussion. Mr, H. A. Acworth, of the 
Bombay Civil Service and wellknown for his studies in Marathi Litera- 
ture and History, remarks that the Afgan losses were also immense 
^Yide Maratha Ballads, Introduction, by Ackworth and Shaligram). 
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The Hon’ble Mount Stuart Elphinstone, who dis- 
tinguished himself' by. pursuing a wise and generous policy 
after the fall of the Maratha Empire in 1818, remarks 
as- follows:— '■ Ahmadshah Abdali returned home with- 
out attempting to profit by the victory and never after- 
wards took any share in- the affairs of India.” Why? 

We conclude this long narrative by observing. that 
the Maratha Power became even more formidable than 
it was in 1761 through the exertions of the Great 
Peshwa Madhaorao I. Since the year 1761 the Victori- 
ous Duranis, however, have never been able to cross the 
threshold of India and disturb her peace. The firm re- 
solve of the Bhao, Vishwasrao, Sindhia and the other 
Marathas who fell at Panipat, was to win the day or 
die on the field of battle. 

“If killed in battle, thou shalt secure heaven; if 
victorious thou shaft enjoy the earth.” This noble and 
heroic sentiment guided the Maratha Leaders at Panipat. 

In this connection it would be very interesting to 
read an account of the ‘Nazar’ presented to the Peshwa 
Madhaorao 1 on the 6th February 1763 A. D. by Ahmad- 
shah Abdali through the Afgan Vakeel Gulraj.(^). The 
articles sent as ‘Nazir’ by the Ameer Abdali with the 


(1) "Vide “the Marathas and the Moguls” by the present TTriter, page! ' 
130*133 ■where this sahjeot is dieoussed in detail, "We rejoice to' 
find that in a very recent publication by Professor H. G. Eawlinson 
our ■\dew receives substantial corroboration. The defeat of Panipat -waB 

0 t 6 Marathas, for the bravery displayed by them,- “as honour- 
able as victory.” 



Afgan Vakeel are not detailed herein. What does this' 
Nazar sent by Abdali in 1763, the year in which the 
heroic P eshwa Madhao Rao I was planning the subjuga' 
tion of Hindusthan, signify ? This great Peshwa was 
to use the weighty words of Grant Duff, “ courted by 
the English and Mohamad Ali on one side and Haidar 
Ali on the other” long after the battle of Panipat. We 
will leave it to our readers to consider the data, the 
evidence supplied by and relied on by eminent authors 
and then to form their own decision in the light of 
the facts. 

The envoy of Ahmad Shah Abdali was at Poona 
for a long time, courting the Peshwas* favour, as is evident 
from the Peshwa’s “Diaries” edited by Rao Bahadur 
Wad, B. A. In 1762 the Sikhs had defeated Abdali s officer 
Nuruddeen and taken Sirhind and other districts. Ahmad 
Shah Abdali had to face two powers now, the Marathas, 
preparing to re-establish their prestige and power and the 
Sikhas rising into importance. Owing to the feuds raised 
by the wicked Raghoba, Madhaorao could not pay as 
much attention to the affairs in Hindustan as he un- 
doubtedly would have done, had a free scope been 
allowed to his creative genius and organising ability. The 
Peshwa, therefore, accepted the peace offers of Gulraj, 
the Afgan envoy. The Sikhs, however, rose against 
the Afgans, and killed the Afgan Sirdar Zainkhan in a 
tough battle in 1764. In 1767, Abdali returned to the 


(1) Vide “Ballads o£ the Marathae” by Mr. H. A. Ackworth, 
I, C. Si and Mr, Shaligram. 
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Punjab but the Sikhs inflicted such a humiliating defeat 
on him that he bade a final farewell to his hopes of 
obtaining a footing in the Punjab. Had family feuds 
allowed an opportunity, the Peshwa would surely have 
made a common cause with the Sikhs and in all pro- 
bability their united strength might have achieved the 
conquest of Kandahar. 

Messrs. Ackworth and Shaligram allude to impor- 
tant correspondence between the Peshwa and the Ameer 
Ahmad Shah of Afghanisthan. But details arc not available. 
Now that the Peshwa’s Dafter is available to research 
scholars, it is hoped that some light may be thrown on 
this point. A Nazar from the Ameer of Afganisthan to 
the Peshwa and to Raghoba in the year 1762 docs not 
seem to be an ordinary incident. The late Rao Bahadur 
Parasnis attaches some significance to this Nazar from 
the Ameer. Of course nothing definitely can be said on 
this point at this stage in the absence of adequate 
evidence bearing on the subject. We have elsewhere 
mentioned how Ahmad Shah Abdali’s attempts at found- 
ing ‘his power in the Punjab were thoroughly baffled 
by the rising power of the Sikhs, who were now bent 
on establishing their influence in the Punjab. 

So ended the disastrous scene on the field of 
I Panipat. A temporary gloom was cast over the whole 
, of Maharastra Cl). Maihar Rao Holkar, who was always 


. readers vrlio -wisli to study pavticularly the 

period of Indian History ranging between 1761 and 1772, should iead 
Mr, Sardosai s Life of the Peshwa Madhao Rao I. Although I strongly 
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above suspicion prior to tbis Panipat calamity, was now 
the subject of some adverse criticism and even suspicion. 

Even the PesKwa Balaji Baji Rao, who had the 
highest regard for Holkar, was astounded to hear the 
wild reports about Malhar Rao Holkar and his connec- 
tion with the treacherous Najeebkhan Rohilla. The other 
Sirdars of the Peshwa, with the exception of Vithal 
Shivadeo Vinchurkar, also began to criticise the attitude 
and movements of Holkar, We must now see how far 
there is, or there is not, any ground for all these imputa- 
tions and aspersions cast from various parties against the 
character and operations of Holkar during the course of 
the Panipat war. In order to arrive at a decision 

on this difficult point it is necessary to take into con- 

'sideration the contemporary views of the Sirdars and 
officers who were fortunate enough to return to the South 
Vi^ith him and knew his work and movements at that time. 

The most important testimony to the solution of this 

point will be, in our opinion, the words of Vithal Shivdeo 
Vinchurkar, who was with Malhar Rao Holkar 


differ from his view that the battle of Panipat led to the fall of 
the Maratha Empire, I think Mr. Desai has'very skilfully shown hew 
the Marathaa ve-estahlished their power and influence in all parts of 
India-Mr, Sardesai even goes to the length of saying; — 

3^1551 ”, vide 

Porrest, p. 180. 

(1) Vithal Shivadev Vinchurkar and Malhar Rao Holkar were at 
Gagroni ( now in the Indore State ) when the letter was sent. 
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Vinchurkar’s letter dated 1 5.th May is, .as 

%icr. sTisfi' % 

511111=? 3irS. 5 t% 55. q? ?T qi3ri%o?i^ 

3T[^ €r, I qr=t[fi ? ?qi^r t 

3ii|. nwi^r ^r5?qi3?^ 

?ifr. >=^Trq ^ ‘3 ti?^^- 

^1% qj?iT!% 3Ti3^vT 3Tif. q<g ^rr^fr t orta^i 

^Sl 3T1^?. 

^ w'l siim? ^\^\ ? %?€r '^'Iq 

I iq^iqm.” 


From this letter it appears that Holkar, if at all 
liable for any mistakes, was, not intentionally guilty of any 
failure in the discharge of his du.ty in the battle at Panipat. 
It is true that Malhar Rap. Holkar’s advice to Naro 
Shankar to leave Delhi after the Panipat disaster was 
not a step in the right direction. Naro Shankar and 
Holkar could have stopped the progress of Ahmad Shah 
if both of them had firmly continued their stay in Delhi. 
In fact, Ahmad Shah Abdali marched to Delhi after 
hearing that Naro Shankar had left the capital ('2) 
his army. The conduct of Holkar and Naro Shankar 
produced baneful effects on the Peshwa’s mind, which 
was already confounded by the sad intelligence about the 
calamity at Panipat. The Peshwa became highly dis- 
pleased with Malhar Rao Holkar and Naro Shankar. 


(1) Vide Saj-desai, Yol.' III, pages- 208-210" 
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Holkar’s Mahals were for some time attached, ^1) but 
released later on. Error of Judgment is one thing arid 
error of intention quite another. Mr. Sardesai finds fault 
with Holkar in the following terms: — “ 

^ ^ 

QT^gfi, vTf^ Ti^r 3TifuT 

^wrsT'jfr ^1=^ 

5^tfr. sTsir^^^rr ^ 

qi^T ^JTf^T cf ^ 

9^^: ftl^” <....It seems probable that the cumu- 

lative effect of all the conflicting reports that reached 
the ears of the Peshwa with refard to Malhar Rao 
Holkar had created a prejudice, which melted away, 

as we would see later on. When full and exhaustive 
facts^ were brought to the Peshwa’s notice the great 
Madhav Rao splendidly appreciated and rewarded Holkar’s 
services. After considering the pros and cons of the 
case, all that can be said against Malhar Rao Holkar is 
that he had taken a mistaken view in supporting Nujeeb 
Khan and in expecting a favourable result frorii that 
cunning Rohillaf^b Although there was some hue and 


(1) Mailhao Rao T, wlio succeeded the PeshjVa Balaji Baji Raoj 
arid his wife the Saintly Ranlahai Were particularly hind to DeVi 
Ahilyabai Holkar. The Peshwa Madhao Rao freed Holkar’s Mfehalfi 
from attachment during Ahilyahai’s regime. Vide “ Life of Devi 
Ahilyabai Holkar*’ by the preseUt writer for details about the prompt 
Justice done to Ahilyabai*s claims by the Peshwa Hadhao Rao. 

(2) Mr. Sardesai himself has admitted that Holkar plaiyed hia 
f art Well in the campaign in spite of the doubtful conduct in saving 
the faitfaleBji Najeebkhan. The coming pages will show that there i? 

h7. 
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cry against Holkar after the Panipat disaster, yet it 
would be groundless to say that the Marathas lost at 
Panipat owing to any failure of duty on tlie part of 
Malhar Rao Holkar, who as readily carried out Bhow 
Sahib’s orders as any other Sirdar or Officer of the 
Peshwa. Malhar Rao was a brave soldier, frank and 
free. Certainly he had not the slightest idea that Najeeb 
Khan would prove so treacherous and faithless after taking 
so many solemn oaths about his attachment to Holkar. 
Every one must be judged according to the times in which 
he lives. Indians of the 1 8th Century were some-what 
different from Indians of the 20th Century. Violation 
of a solfemn oath was considered a sin by the Hindus 
as well as by the Mahomedans. Holkar, a frank-hearted 
soldier, never dreamt that Najeeb Khan would violate his 
solemn oaths and affirmations in such a manner and betray 
him. 


We have already mentioned that Malhar Rao 
Holkar is not liable for any censure for the fatal result 
of the Panipat expedition. He Was an advocate of the 
Guerrilla warfare, in which he was an adept and of 
which he had lifelong experience. The following 
observations of Mr. Sardesai on this subject are interesting 


no evidence to hold Malhar Bao Holkar responsible for the disastrous 
result. Even Bhow Sahib speaks in high terms about Holkar^ as will 
be gathered from his letter, dated 16th September 1760. Yide Appeudis, 


'IT^==( fTlci 

^[511 f ^fva?^? ^Tl\j 


cTr(ill=Eq{ 


r=T^!=!l'=ir '?=iiM s'?v ^i^q['=^v ^Ti"^ 5'r-''Ai M^"i%<M 
^IqT^ ^ ^ck StTsITw] 

nfCi. ^?T sT5T^; c^isiq^: 

1%^ %m ^i'^'l ^ ^ffr 

irrsi ^TifT; 5icq^ tiwqi^Hi^: sr^^r, i3;^i- 

^ir ’sil^ 5^:=^r srqc^r %^i ?rf^, 2 

^ ^iTR^Tcir ^[>T- 

^#.r 7 wsqf qiisojr, jtis^ Jr^i^r^qr 

3Ti5r irqgr ^fJcT ^i|. JT^^R^rq' sTFiqjqis- 

qR-Iffl 3Trw, ?qT3Tq^55 ^qf^ ^\^ ^aqii- q^RHT qfgq. q^q^q- 
>qR 5^ v\w 5i?q i%^-'Hr 51=^;^ %^r t sqqi^ ^rq^Tisfl 

C\ 

I'qjqi 5q:ir5rq^[^ i^^riq^ ^q:R tifr ^ ^qfn 
^qar 3Ti^ sfgtr ^fCr. q^'i strf ani% 

5^: cR^q m\^ ST^qi^qil^T^ Ti^ci^t- 

^ g=qr 3T3->;qi?q qqiq^'i q-^ali. qiq F^s^qr^ 


qiqiqt ciri^q 5;n<aqi^ 

^ q:i%'^qr^ I ?ii-qr qi«qRT q q^r- 

®\. ' 


qiCf. 


TTiqq^iq q^sqfq ?qki qi 'm'^\^ qw %vy, 

2ij2-2u;i 
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That Malhar Rao Holkar and Naro Shankar comnhl- 
ted a great mistake in leaving Delhi and rclrcaling to 
the Southward cannot be doubted! Had bolh of llicm 


(1) It has teen mentioned elBowhoro how the eminent hiDtoriiin 
Mr. Y. R. Rajwade haa soveroly critioizod MTalhac llao Jlolkur niul 
Govindpanfc Bunlele for their condnet. Mr. llajwado’e obaorvationa aro 
rather too etreng and harsh, Mr. Sardosai haa, afl/or a very alilo 


remaineJ in tKe Dellii fort and bravely faced tlie cala- 
mity, surely the exhausted Afghans would have been 
repulsed without much effort. The great Pesliwa Madhao 
Rao 1 took both of these Sirdars to task for their im- 
prudent behaviour, when both of them had to bear the 
taunt quietly. 

There is a great deal of difference of opinion bet- 
ween the Maratha and the European writers with 
regard to the battle of Panipat and its consequcnces.fi) 
The present writer has said much about this sub" 
ject in his previous publication entitled “The Mara- 
thas and the Moguls”, published in 1914. Recently 
the well-known historian Mr. G. S. Sardesai has devoted 
a separate volume for discussion of this important 
rnatter (vide the 3rd Volume Marathi Riyasat 1922) 
and I am heartily glad that the learned writer supports 
my views. In his “Comprehensive History of India”, 


and exhaustive discussion in his "Panipat Prakarna,” exonerated both 
Malhar Rao and Govindpant from the aspersions against their conduct, 
I agree with Mr. Sardesai on this point. It must, however, be said 
that the Mavathas made a precipitate haste in leaving Dalhi so soon 
after -the . battle. 


(1) Fur details about the successful expeditions repeatedly sent by 
the Peshwa Madhav Rao I, after the year 17GI, for the subjugation of 
Hindustan, see “Mahadji Sindhiu,” by the present writer, pages, 25-33. 
In the southern part of India the Peshwa Madliav Rao himself led an 
expedition for punishing the encroachments of Hyderali. In short, ; the 
Marathas were victorious in all parts cf India during Madhav Rao 
Peshwa 8 reign, ,The Peshwa Madhav Eao’s ability, energy and restless 
acitivity coula .annihilate the evil. consequences, of Panipat. 







i:re’''^ncge cc^erv^^ cri 


......... 1 r,? d:??.::’. oi: a 


MaKvatt?. Eii'.pire nad 
vaziihsc. StraT:^? to say. Aaoaod cEi not p.voht‘ no.nch 
by hts victo:y. for tb? MoKoinoEan confeEovaoy \vK\cl\ 
be had foiTnod having bro-Wn up, he quitted India, 
and never returned to take any shave in its aft'airs. 
The only t^vo po^\■ers ^s•hioK then seemevl eapaWe of 
■^nelding the sceptre ^vh^ch had been wrested frour 
the hands of the Mogul, having thus been providentially 
removed, the ^^'ork of conquest passed to other hands. 
The treo most J■>o^verful nations of Europe, after they 
had long been contented to play n subordinate part in the 
contest, resolved at last to become piincipal, and France 
and Great Brit.ain started ns lival eandiilntes for the 
establishment of n new Indian Emime". Other European 
writers of Indian History liold, more or le.ss, the same 
view. 


With all due deference to these learned and emi- 
nent writers, I beg to assert that llieir view regarding 

the consequences of the battle of Panipal of 1761 is 

neither correct nor jushTicd by the logic of facts. The 
Maratha Empire certainly did not hnd its grave in the 

battle of Panipat. In this vrork it is necessary to say 
something on this point. It is enough to say, as CajJtain 
Grant Duff has already well said, that “The plains oi 

Panipat were not more fatal to the I'vlaretha Empire 
than the early demise of this .encellect Prince ( tire Peshwa 
hdadhao Rao I )*’. In fact the Maratlia Empire had lac- 
come stronger in 1772, eVeen years after the battle of 



Pampat, during the heroic regime of ihe Peshwa Madhav 
Rao I., and from 1772 to 1795 the Marathas were virtu- 
ally the masters of India(i). It would not also be 
accurate* to allege that the progress or the establishment of 
the British Empire was, in any way, ensured solely by 
the disaster of Panipat.i^). The East India Company had 


(1) Vide “Mfthttdji Sindhia” by the present writer, page 7, and 
the “ Marathi Eiyasat, ’’ 8rd Volume by Mr, G. S, Snrdesai, pages 
225-227. Mr. Sardesai conoludea this suhjoct in tho following glowing 
and pathetic terms;- 

g per, JTfOTif 

erer insist "^=7^ 

^ tziRlr 

i%^ig ass'll ? ^pqci^i 

w,t\ i%cfr |t 

3711^ ^lup^iCr 

sTifcT it nqq 

^11?^, qyq f^sqiq qiCi.’’ through aii tim 

available material on this subject, the present writer feels strongly- 
inclined to say also, as he had already said io 1914, that the Marathas lost 
the victory at Panipat by the death of Yishwas Kao and Bhow sahib’s 
descending from his elephant. Vide "Marathas and Moguls.” 

t2) Major Evans Bell, whose generous interest in the welfare of 
the Indian States is well known and who was a sincere admirer of His 
Highness the Maharaja Tuboji Bao Ilolkar II, says as follows about 
the Paniput expditioni — "Even the battle of Pauipat was a triumph and 
a glory for the Marathas, They fought iu the cause of "India for the 
Indians , while the great Mahomedan Princes of Delhi, of Oude and the 
Deccan stood aside, intriguing and trimming. And though the Marathas 
were defeated, the victorious Afghans retired and never again interfered 
in the affairs of India.” Mr. Sardesai says, 


not the strength to succcssfullj'' oijposc the .-ichemes of 
the Peshwa Maclhnv Rao 5, who had 'lent Maliadjt 
Sindhia and Visnji Krishna Biniwalc to I'c-cHtahlhh the 
Maralha power and prosllgo in the Imperial eapilah Tiie 
Peshwa’s officers succeeded in Jinderlaldiig the full control 
of the Imperial affairs on the Illh of Pchiiiary 1771, 
on which date the Maratlin flag was hoisted on the Port 
at Delhi. In short, there ii; no reason to ihlnlr that the 
battle of Panipat led directly to the fall of tlio Maralha 
Empire. The eminent historian and indcfaltguablo research 
scholar Mr. Rajwade has ably shown that Ahmad Shah 
Abdallee won the day by more diancc and not by any 
remarkable military skill or stratagem shov/n on the battle 
field of Panipat of 1761. 



It 

is not necessary 

in this v/ork to go into 

exhaustive 

details about the 

disjouted point 

v/hether 

the 

battL 

2 of Panipat v/as 

tfiO cause of 

the foil 

of 

the 

Maratha Empire, th' 

ougb cursorily it 

may be 

mentionsd 

that Baji Rao 11, 1 

daola trao Siri'Jhh, 


Rao 

Ho 

ilkar, Sarje Rao Gnatgay and the 

JihoYiiU. 


^ «« • _ * 1.^ _ , 

rJJ '^7^:7 37^" ^"not ^7 




jj — V cu. U-i.-Jr^aaiaas rwirama. 


yrsnalaiim — ’’Tlie isnaLr-iott vl iaaln sa y.t-iadld 7? 

iiie sna ac zh.& wauiry’ shn,a iS hr.d bao-ania aiiii» ^ >11^ 

(TmrnrimrmT. tuinc iiin 'launt.-T- -rauid, J-wnw ar ise^r', til*’ 

Tnrr rTrr gc ]rr3T!9SIl& 3Tld •3-‘’'jn i V.id'>irj IS iTa,; ~dnld ndv 

JiSTG anvVswd iaar rasnit. ’ 
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of Nagpore must bear rateably the odium of its dis- 
memberment. That the battle of Pahipat was never con- 
sidered as a cause of the fall of the Maratha Empire 
is amply proved by the direct evidence of Maratha records 
as well as by circumstantial evidence already alluded to 
in this work. On the 23rd of February 1761 Naro 
Shankar vauntingly writes in the following strain: — 

^I?TfT aHf. “By the grace of the Al- 
mighty the Shreemant’s (the Peshwa’s) dominions are still 
unshaken. In my work “The Marathas and the Moghuls,” 
I have fully discussed the point that the Maratha Empire 
did not find its grave in the battle of Panipat in 1761, 

I am glad that this view of mine published in 1 7 1 4, is 
supported by the historian, Mr, Sardesai, in his Panipat 
Prakarna, published in 1922. He observes as follows: — 
“ 

mil btiw 

3TT^r. 3Tif,' 3^=^ 

3ti^, ^T'TSTJr |r 3T^r 

A ' ' 

wnf^'r 

ijlljzt !S|rr[^r?fr 'ei I am sorry to find that 

in his lectures at Patnaf^h Mr. Sardesai says as follows 
about the consequences of the battle of Panipat:— 

“But Panipat decided the fate of India. The 
Marathas and the Mahomedans weakened each other 
in that deadly conflict facilitating the aims of the British 


(I) Vide "Main Carreats of Maratha Hisbory",. Page 1^3. 
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for Indian supremacy. *' We differ from the learned historian 
Mr, Sardesai for reasons briefly given elsewhere in this 
work. We have already mentioned that the Maratha 
power had become stronger and more formidable eleven 
years after the battle of Panipat. Under the circums- 
tances and taking a comprehensive view of the pros and 
cons of this subject it would be utterly inaccurate to 
say that Panipat led, directly or indirectly, to the fall 
of the Maratha Empire.f^' 

By an important letter first published by Mr. Bhave 
in the Kesari of Poona,' 2) our readers will be greatly 
benefitted in their deliberations on the following points, (a) 
That Bhow Sahib was pleased with Malhar Rao Holkar; 
(b) That the Bhow was right in entrenching his camp at 
Panipat; (c) That the Peshwa was coming to the help 
of the Campaign with sufficient forces, in spite of his 
ill-health; (d) That Bhow had not only the sanction but 


(1) Vide ‘'Mahadji Sindhia” by the present writer, pages 24-25, 

Even "Warren Hastings had admitted his inability to check the Maratha 
power in 17?'l-72, Prom 1772 to 1794 the Marathas were virtually the 
masters of Hindustan. In reviewing my work entitled. “Mahadji 
Sindhia" in tha “Times of India,” the Hon'ble Mr. C. A. Kincaid, 
the Historian of the Marathas, observed as follows: 

“But, as Mr. Burway rightly points out, the chief credit of his 

successes belongs to the capable Peshwa, who equipped and reorganised 
the Maratha armies. Guiled by the Peshwa’s wisdom, Sindhia 
wiped out in Eohilla blood the great disaster of Panipat and con- 
quered all Eohilkhand.'with hardly the loss of ia man. So imposing 
were the Maratha victories that the Emperor Shah Alam, until that 
time a fugitive with the English, decided to leave their protection and 
seek’ that of the Marathas. The Peshwa was now the Master of 
Hindustan.’’— Vide ‘The Times of India, 2lBt February 1923, 

(2) Vide Appendix, where" this letter is given. 
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definite orders' to" break' off' tKe peacC' negotiations^ 
which tlie' Peshwa thought" to be humiliating; (e) that the 
Peshwa "Was nof idle and that he "was not passing, his" 
days in pleasures; and ( f ) that Bho'W was firmly advised to 
fight till- Abda Ali was vanquished^ Thus it will, be 
seen that neither the Bhow Sahib nor the' Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao deserve the improper criticism to v/hich they 
are subjected occasionally by some historians without 'weigh- 
ing the reasons on both the sides. Panipat, therfore, • 
reflects no discredit or dishonour on the Maratha nation. 
We conclude this' chapter by quoting the -words of Pro- 
fessor R.'G. Rawlirisdn- in this connection-: “A- defeat is', 
under sbfne^ circumstances', 'as honourable as a victory, 
and- never, in all- their annals, did the Maratha armies 
cover theniselves with greater glory, than when the flower 
of the- chivalry of the Deccan perished on the stricken 
field of Panipat, fighting against the enemies of- their creed- 
and counfty.”*^) 


(IV Ahmad&hah Abdalli displayed no strategla Bliill' tliidughout 
tie operations. 

If we keep to the old military .Maxim that it is attack which 
hesl shows a leader’s ahilily, then the palm must go to the' leaders of 
the Panipat expedition, f Jr it was they who attacked throughout the 
whole war, and showed great strategic skill. Their defeat was not the result 
of- their enemy’s strategy hut the outcome of exhaustion due' to the extreme 
prolongation of the War and the treachery of Najeeh Khan llohilia in 
cutting o2 the Maratha supplies. 


"Vide Panipat hy IT, G. llawlinson, Introduction P, 13, 




CHAPTER XV. 


M 



• The old .warrior, ihe. Iiero,,of this jiarradve, .retraced 
his steps to Gwalior with a heavy-heart accompanied ty 
■Parwatibai, Nana Purandare and many others, who had 
escaped from the cruel hands of the ruthless Afghans. 
The Maratha fugitives, received great kindness ^nd g^nero" 
;sity from the Jat Chief, Surajmal, who spared no pains 
.-.to ; afford every help to , the .helpless persons, ..who _ were 
on: their way to the Deccan. 

Malhar Rao Holkar remained for a raoi^th:at Gwalior, 
..where he added greatly to his, broken forces. He engaged 
a large number of recruits, and thus prepared himself to 
face the refractory conduct . of those, who had become 
-.estranged . on hearing . of . the .Maratha .disaster at Panipat. 
riWhile passing iithrpugh ;the .Jat territory, . .Hplkar .had a 
narrow escape from danger . .through .the skill and .courage- 
ous conduct of Govind Rao Bolia, the ancestor of the 
present .head of the . Bolia .family. Sirdar Narayan Rao 
, Bolia. 


Even the Rajput Prince Madhosingh of Jeypore* 
who obtained the Gaddee through the Maratha aid, 
tried.. to. overthrow the Maratha power^ An . engagement 
followed in which he was vanquished by Holkar, to whom 
.Madhosingh paid 25.Jakhs,and purchased peace. Jn 
the " Panipat Prakarna” by G, ‘ SnSardesai, pages 
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228-232 llie reader will find interesting details about 
Nana Sahib and Malhar Rao HolkarO; 

The news of the disaster at Panipat was received 
by the Peshwa while encamped on the Godawari. 
It broke the heart of the sagacious arid kind-hearted 
Balaji Baji Rao, who was unable to bear the magnitude 
of the grief. The Peshwa returned to Poona in a dila- 
pidated condition of body and mind, and died at his 
favourite palace on the Parwati Hill in June 1761. 
Malhar Rao Holkar severely felt the untimely death 
of this Peshwa, who had always the greatest regard for 
Holkar, and whom he saved several times from many a 
situation of difficulty. He thought it quite essential to pay 
his respectful condolences to his master’s family as well 
as to wait upon the new Peshwa Madhavrao Ballal 
on whom the Chatrapati of Satara had conferred 
the robes of Peshwaship. The heroic Peshwa Madhav 
Rao 1 was only 1 7 years old when the onerous duties 
of the great office were entrusted to him. This Peshwa’s 
regime is probably the brightest page in the Maratha 
History, after Shivaji and BajifRao I. 

With this object In view, Malhar Rao proceeded, 
after quelling the revolt of the Mewatees of Mandesaur, 
to Jejuri, the sacred place of pilgrimage of the Holkar family, 


( 1 ) Malhar Rao Holkar, 00 his march towards Hindoostan, eri'* 
camped within a ehort distance of the imposter, and soon discovered 
the imposition, but was afraid to punish him, lest the widow of the 
Show should imagine that he might have been her husband. Holkat 
Bcizcd him, and sent him to Poon^. 
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where he paid his obeisance to Shri Martand and then 
went to Poona. The interview betv/een the young Peshwa 
and his old Sirdar was a scene of pathetic grandeur, as 
several old memories were waked up and Malhar Rao 
was actually moved to tears when he tried to pay his 
condolences to the son of the late Peshwa. Holkar halted 
at P oona for some time, and at no distant date had the 
opportunity of accompanying his young master on an expedi" 
tion ■ against the Nizam of Hyderabad, who had raised 
his arms against the Marathas in their hour of peril 
and had even marched with an army against the Peshwa’s 
uncle. Raghoba Dada, who had undertaken the administration 
on account of the youth of the Peshwa Madhavrao Bullal, 
immediately started on an expedition, which was honoured 
by the young Peshwa with his presence. This expedition 
is worthy of a careful attention, in as much as it 
served to remove the latent misunderstanding smoulder- 
ing in the mind of the heroic Peshwa with regard 
to the attitude of Holkar in the battle of Panipat. The 
Marathas invaded the territories of the Nizam and the 
Bhonsla and went as far as Hyderabad. Taking advantage of 
their absence from Poona, the Nizam invaded the city 
of Poona and tried to take it, but failed. The energetic 
Peshwa used his best efforts in recalling those of the 
Maratha Sirdars and officers, who had gone over to the 
side of the Nizam. The Bhonsla was also promised a 
large cession of territory, yielding about 32 lakhs and 
thus he was separated from the Nizam’s party. Naturally 
the Nizam was considerably weakened in the strength of 
his army by the vrise precautions and measures adopted 
by the Peshwa .Madhava Rao. Raghoba Dada had a 
timely .news about, the movements of the who was 
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ep-camped at RaksKas Bhuwan on the Godawarl, 'where 
the Maratha army under Raghoba Dada, Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Damaji Gaikawad and others advanced "with, forced 
marches and overlook the Nizam. A tough and’ fierce 
battle took place on the 10th of August 1763. Raghoba 
Dada was on the point of being defeated, when - the 
young Pcshwa’s hero c attack on the Moguls turned the 
tide of success and secured a glorious victory for the 
Marathas. This ^ was the first time when the new- P eshwa 
tasted the danger and the hardships of a battle-field, artd 
it was an auspicious beginning attended with a memorable 
' success. 

The Maratha soldiers had begun to fly from the 
field when Raghoba Dada’s elephant was surrounded by 
the Mogul army and was led towards the Mogul camp. 
No sooner did the young Pediwa see the Maratha soldiers 
leaving the battla-field, than he galloped with his 5,000 
horse and led such a spirited aiid terrible chargefO 


(1) Malhar Rao Holkar was galloping towardas the -^lace wbenco 
the Peshwa Madhav Rao .Was observing ;\ho,, fight. - Malhav -Rao said 
“ =^551^ 3T1T'^ 3°^!% ” ^I'creupon the enthusiaatio 

Peshwa retorted in a spirited manner. Por details bos 'Teshwa'e Bakhar, 
pages 85-87, 

To his brave but imprudent uncle RaghuUatli - Rao, the •young 
Pcabwa addressed tbe following pathetic words of wisdom after the 
victory at Rakshsb Ehnwan-.-^ 
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against' the Mogul forces which ove'^whelmed Raghoha’s 
party, that it dispersed and the young warrior was able 
to effect the rescue of his uncle Raghoba. While the Peshwa 
was leading the charge, Malhar Rao met his young and 
heroic master, who was surprised to see Holkar return- 
ing fiom tlie battle along with other fugitives. Malhar 
Rao’ Was much astounded at the spirited and hazard" 
ous conduct displayed by the young Peshwa, who had 
not completed even his 17 th year, and ‘he enthusiastically 
accompanied his' master in the attack on the Moghuls. 
The Moguls were put to flight. The Nizam s elephant 
was surrounded by the Peshwa’s troopers, who were ordered 
to cut the ropes of the Howdah, in which the Nizam 
was sitting. The Nizam showed signs of surrender by 
waiving his white handkerchief ! The Peshwa Madhav- 
rao thus won the victory on the field of Rakshas 
Bhiiwan, where the Nizam’s vazeer, Vithal Sunder, the 
ring*leader of the intrigues against the Peshwa, was 
killed by a cannon ball.f^) 


srrft, qf=^r qiu. 

“Pesh-wa’s Bakhar” page, 87. 


(1) This famcus victory established the fame of Madhav Eao I 
as a spirited and brave leader on the battle-field. Mr. Sardesai thus 
refeis to this battle of Raksas Bhuwan ([also Culled Tandulja ): — 


n 


MF^®' SFTK mrrF^ STviTT 




^F .^r^ iCr, xk, qfjfi 
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The victory at Ralcshas Bhuwan was greatly instru- 
mental in establishing the reputation of the new Peshwa’s 
enthusiastic and undaunted regime. At the same time 
Malhar Rao Holkar could get an opportunity to show 
his prowess to his young master who had resolved on 
retrieving the tarnished prestige of Maharastra in Hindus- 
tan after the disaster of Panipat in 1761 and on making 
the Maratha : power so strong as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of any danger from the ruthless Afghans, by under- 
taking to send several expeditions^^) to the northern as 


f^§55 i%er|5r pti^rw 

^ 

^Ri 

1^15? €r 3Tfiq% VlRqfq^c 3?!^. 

3T^I <i?liq R5T1JTI^[ ^ 

qfRisi^ srifq ^^07 q5fcqi=5qr 

g-isj qffeli qi=qt 

qffl^ JJ Pesliwa Madhav Eaol, p. 58-59. Having referedto Malhar Rjo 

Holkav’s services in this way, Mr. Sarclosai says that the Pcbhwa 
Madhav Rao had not a high opinion about Holkar. We have shown 
elsewhere that the Peshwa was highly pleased with Malhar Rao 
Holkar and conferred splendid rewards on him. 

(1) The career of this Peshwa is worthy of a serious study. 
"Vide “Mahadji Sindhia" by the Honourable Mr. Vishnu Eaghunath 
Hatu and the “Maratbas and Moguls” by the present author, 

r' 

Vide the "Diaries” of the Peshwa • Madhao Eno li^’^yage 144, 
where the following occurs: — "The Pargana of -.Khar gone! Watfp'onf erred as 
a military Saramiam on Malhar Rao Holkari 'i762a7e3-;;|;^'''- 
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well as to the Southern Provinces of India. ‘"The treaty, 
following the Victory at Rakshas ’ BhuW&n< and''“all the 
political transactions therewith connected were done 'through 
Mahmud Murad Khan, the Nizam’s Karbhari at Auran- 
gabad. 

It was on the field of Rakshas Bhuwan that the 
Peshwn Madhao Rao had the occasion to know Malharf*) 
Rao and his prowess and services to the State generally. 
It was on this battle-field that the great Peshwa.^^) 


(1) The following miritary Saranjam waa conferred on Malhar Bao 
Ilolkar; Fergana Barer in Frank Malvra, Fergana Sangainer, Sirkar 
Bijigad, Fergana Yaijapur, Fergana Galna in Prank Khandesh and the 
villages of*Pande in Dindori and Korogaum in Tarf Fabal.” 

Mahumed Ulurad Klian was a shrewd oflScer and was a partisan 
of Eagoba Dada, the Feshwa’s uncle. He was of great service to the 
Marathas on the battle-field of Bakshas Bhuwan. In l/Gd the Nizam 
confiscated Muradkhan’s Jagheer and in 1765. Murad Klian was put 
to death by the Nizam owing to charges of treason I Vide Madhav 
Kao I. by Sardesai, F. 306-307 


(2) The Feshwa Madhav Bao I greatly favoured the cause of 
Malharji Holkar henceforward, as a perusal of the Feshwa’s Diaries 
would show, 1764-1765 

^©7; STigr^T 

Ef fl'b qtfl 

iTWR; 

qsfT 

— q[q ^ 2 ^ 


The Fergana of Ambad in Sirkar Jalnapur and Koregaum in Tarf 
Fabal were granted in luam To Malharji bin Kandhoji Holkar for hi* 
loyal servioe,. Page 148. 
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Madhav Rao I. gave a vivid proof of his undaunted 
bravery and undoubted capability to bear the burden of this 
exalted office with conspicuous honour and success, Maha- 
rastra witnessed on this battle-field the begining of his 
victorious career, which during the coming nine years 
made the Maratha power stronger and more formidable 
than it was in 1761, the year of the battle of Panipat. 
On the 25th of September, 1763 a Treaty was conclu- 
ded at Paithan, the Nizam agreeing to cede a territory 
yielding eighty-two lakhs Rs. per annum, together with 
the fort of Naldurgf^'. For thirty two years, the Nizam did 
not raise his head against the Poona Durbar and regularly 
carried out the terms of this Treaty of Paithn. 


(1) Holkar’s Dewan Gangadhar Yeshwant Chandrachud had also 
some hand in the negotiations that were carried on with the Nizam 
about the terras of this’ Treaty. Chandrachud was a shrewd person, 
well-known for his ability. The Peshwa formed a poor opinion about 
Chandrachud, as the latter seemed inclined to favour the cause of the 
Nizam, Chandrachud’s greed paved the way of his downfall.:—— 

, “ ^r^I% fl^^ Clo5^^1=^r 

mz\ ^ ^rc- 

Madhav Bao I, p. 60, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Hyder Ali invaded. 

In 1764 the Peshwa Madhao Rao started from 
P oona on an auspicious day on an expediton against 
Hyderalli of Mysore.(^) Malhar Rao Holkar received 
orders from the Peshwa to come to Poona with a force 
fifteen thousand strong to join the expedition at an early 
date. A very awkward incident took place at Poona and 
but for Malhar Rao’s timely intercession and well-suited 
advice, this incident might have led to serious conse- 
quences. The horsemen of Sardar Vlthal Sivadeo Vin- 
churkar were exercising their horses on the maidan (plains) 
in the vicinity of Poona. The Peshwa’s troops happened 
to pass by and some of them remained there to see the horse- 
exercises, some altercation followed, leading to hot words 
between the Peshwa’s troopers and Vinchurkar’s sowars. 
The matter reached the ears of the Peshwa, who was 
keen about the observance of discipline and a point of 
honour.^- The Peshwa ordered that Vinchurkar should be 
placed in custody and his sowars punished. On being 
apprised of this affair, Malhar Rao at once proceeded to the 
Peshwa’s Palace and humbly requested that Sardar Vinchur- 
kar, who was a loyal and distinguished military leader 


(1) Hyder-ili a’BO did his best to take advantage of the disaster 
of Panifat by invading and harassing Karnatic and the adjoining 
territory of the Peshwa. Of coarse the spirited young Peshwa could 
not brook this defiant attitude of Hyderali. For details about this 
matter see Khare’s publications which set forth the enthusiastic 
actions of the Peshwa and his patriotic sentiments. 
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sKouId not be treated in this way for a mere quarrel 
between the Peshwa’s and the Sardar’s troopers. Holkar 
further explained that Vinchurkar had done great 
services to the state and on the present occasion, no 
fault or misconduct was committed by the Sardar. The 
Peshwa reconsidered the matter and accepting Holkar's 
arguments, issued orders that Vinchurkar be called to 
the Palace to explain the whole situation. Vinchurkar, \vho 
was in high wrath and determined to die sword in hand 
rather than suffer the indignity of being placed in custody, 
was brought by Malhar Rao to the Peshwa’s presence 
and the whole matter, which had threatened to assume 
a serious aspect, was amicably settled by Vinchurkar’s 
expression of regret for what his troopers had done. 
Holkar tided over an ugly danger, which was likely 
to prove as an inauspicious omenf^) on the eve of the 
Peshwa’s starting on the expedition against Hyder Alii 

The Peshwa Madhao Rao, accompanied by Holkar, 
Vinchurkar, Patwardhan and other Sirdars, proceeded to the 
Karnatic to chastise Hyder for his depredations and Zulum. 
Hyder was encamped in dense forests in the vicinity of 
Anawani. Hyder Ali had 20,000 regularly trained force 
40,000 foot, a large cavalry and an effective artillery. 
Hyder’s artillery did much havoc in the ranks of the 


(1) When Vinchurhar’fl refiolution to die sword in hand rather 
tlian Buffer the indignity was known to hia forces Uiey also became 
infuriated and an appeal to arras wis almost imminent. Happily 
Malhar Rao Holkar’s intercession poured oil on troubled waters and 
thereby encouraged Yinchurkar to show his prowess on the battle-field 
sgainet Hyder Ali. 
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Maratha army. Holkar and Vinchurkar led a terrible 
charge against Hyder and succeeded in stopping the' 
enemy’s guns by cutting down the gunners on the spot. 
The Maratha hors 2 rendered excellent service in repuls- 
ing the enemy’s forces, which were eventually vanquished 
and put to flight. Hyderali was(^) compelled to sue for peace 
and he accepted humiliating terms dictated by the Marathas. 
This victory struck terror into the heart of Hyder, who 
“courted”, to use Grant Duff’s words, “the young Peshwa s 
favour” for rescue from the difficult situation. 

After this victory, the Peshwa left for Poona in 
company with Malhar Rao Holkar and other Sirdars. The 
trend of events in Hindusthan necessitated Holkar’s presence 
on the scene and consequently the Peshwa ordered Malhar 
Rao Holkar to leave Poona. Holkar arrived in Malwa 
and proceeded to take part in the affairs of Hindustan 
where Holkar’s protege, the treacherous Rohilla Nujeeb 
Khan, had raised many a trouble by endeavouring to shake 
the power of the Marathas and attempting to wreak 
vengeance on those who had helped the Marathasf^) in 
their hour of peril in 1761, Hence it was that Holkar . 
was sent by the Peshwa to Hindusthan without delay, bcr 


(1) , The Peshwa Madhav Eao’s noble heart may be judged from 
the fact that he asked his uncle Eaghoba to dictate the terms. 

(2) See Strachey’s Eohilla war for details about the retaliation 
which the Marathas returned for all the luischief done by the Rohilla 
Majeebkhan. Sinlhia was the chief person to inflict a condign punish- 
ment on the Eohilla chief. See also “The Marathas and the Moglials’* 
by the present author. Malhar Eao Holkar did not live to see tho dis- 
grace of Najeebkhan Eohilla- 
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cause Holkar had close acquaintance witli llie affairs of 
Northern India. The Peshwa Madhao Rao’s incessant 
exertions to wipe away the sad memories of Panipat are 
too well known to require any detailed account in this 
workO). Suffice it to say that in the North as well as 
in the South of India, Madhav Rao achieved glorious 
successes and made the Maratha power stronger than it was 
in 1761. Malhar Rao had the opportunity of showing his 
valour against Hyder AH only during one of the four 
expeditions of the Peshwa Madhav Rao. The fifth and 
the last expedition against Hyder was entrusted to Trimbak 
Rao Pedhe (ordinarily known as Mama), as the Peshwa 
was seriously ill and unable to go in person. 


During the first expedition in 1762, the Peshwa 
realized the tributes from the territory lying between 
Dharwar and the Tungabhadra and returned to Poona. 
The second expedition in 1764 (January 1764 to June 
1765 ) led to important territorial acquisition. Malhar 
Rao Holkar was with the Peshwa in this expedition. 
On 30th of March 1765 a treaty was concluded by 
Raghoba Dada and had to be ratified by the Peshwa to 
please his greedy and wicked uncle. This treaty, known 
as the tready of Anantpur, brought the hostilities to an 
end, Hyder Ali being vanquished in more than one tough 
actions and compelled to sue for peace. 


( 1 ) Yide “Alahadji Sindhia” by present writer. The Peshwa 
Bent Sindhia and Holkar repeatedly into Hindusthnn with large forces 
f 1 his aim was attained and the Bhagwa Zenda was hoisted on the 
Fort oE Delhi ip 1771, 
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As Malhar Rao had not been in the other three 
expeditions against Hyder, we need not give details^about 
them in this work. We conclude this by giving an extract, 
which will show how the power of Hyder was anni- 
hilated by this Peshwa and his generals: — 

^ 

^ciT. 

i%pff ^ 

^aj ^qjr[=€r f^r^rr ^ 

3n%. ^5rr ^jvrqqsiff 

^g??i rlr^l-qr qqqr qrqrs^m fqc# 

it# qfi5fr% sTf rrrr;cf=qr 

i^, ii^^\^j q>r> cfffqq ?Tf^. 

^qf. qqiq iqq^?:rqqiqi% 

q^ sTi'i^r #qqT qiqq?;rqi% 5^^^ ^q 

q^Tir qq^t qri^ qq pjf^ 


(I) Mr. Sardesal's rfimarks about the want of national gpirlt 
among the Matathaa deaenre to be remembered- Hyder would have been 
vanquiahed long ago but for the greedy and treacherous conduct of 
Beveral persona like Eaghoba Dada and others. 

vq qirsqi qi^r 5Tq^qi=qr gqqi-qr srrq^q^q fr 

q^I5 5iq q^ra q 

^ qiq qifyq ltq.’'-=MadhaoEaol bySardesai pagees 91-92. 
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CHAPTERXV:!!., 

Holkar* in Hindustan 1 764-65. 

It has been - already mentioned that the Jat . Chief.: 
Rajah Surajmall, was very friendly to the Marathas. Najih; 
Khan Rohilla, the inveterate enemy of the Maratha power; 
and the most unscrupulous intriguer, picked up. seyeral. 
feuds with the Jat chief, the matter culminatting in a 
battle, in which the Jat chief was overpowered and his 
head cut off by Najeeb Khan. Jawahirsingh and Nawab ; 
Singh, grandspns of the Jat chief Surajmal, solicited help; 
from Holkar for carrying on hostilities against Najeeb 
Khan. Holkar went to the succour of the grandsons, of 
Surajmal and rendered some help, to them, but the Jat 
armyjyas -a victim to defection caused by Najeebkhan , 
Rohilla’s gold, and success was, consequently, but a vain . 
hope under such eircumstances. Holkar, however, brought, 
about a reconciliation between the Jats and Najeebkhan 
and this trouble somehow ended at last, the Jats still 
smarting under the terms imposed on them. 

a 

Malhar Rao had to interfere, at no distant date, = in 
the affairs of Nawab Surajudowlah, who had broken with 
the English.(^) The English invaded his territory and put 
him to a great deal of trouble. The Nawab sought- Holkar’s 


(1) Visoba Lambhate -was the Karbliari at ibis time. Atre, 
in his Life of Subhedar Malhar fiao Holkar, gives a detailed ;account 
about the victory of Gangadharpanfc, Holkar’s military. Commander,, r 
over .the .English army. The sabseqeuent defeat of the Holkar’a army., 
is ascribed to the discontented] soldiery whose pay, was not .regularly;;, 
paid and who were thereby disheartened. This battle took place in 

SO 
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help which was readily given. Holkar marched with his 
army for the Nawab’s help and arrived at Anupsar. 
Holkar’s officer Gangadhar Yeshwant engaged the English 
in a battle and obtained a temporary victory. But the 
English army under Colonel Carnac succeeded in a night 
attack on the Holkar’s forces, which were put to flight. 
Holkar retreated to Kalpi with his troops, aud crossed 
the Jamna much harassed by the English army. 

Before shuffling off this mortal coil, Malhar Rao 
Holkar had one more serious affair to deal with. The 
Maratha forces were already engaged in establishing 
Maratha power and prestige in Hindustan after their 
internal dissensions were settled through the tact and 
foresight of the great Peshwa Madhav Rao. Taking advan" 
tage of this opportunity, the Emperor and Sujauddwlah, who 
were sufficiently menaced by the attitude assumed by the Eng- 
lish under the guidance of Clive, (i) approached the Marathas 


l?65i Vide Atre’s Life, pages 183—190. Kcoentlj the Bharat'itihag 
BMBodhak Mandal, of Poona, has published an nrticle on this labjoct 
written by Mr. Ktishnaji Wasadeo Puraudare, Yol. IX. No. II. Vide 
Appendix. 

(1) Clive landed at Calcutta on 3rd May 1765, Before his arrival 
in Bengal, Major Hector Munro had defeated the combined armies of 
Meet Kassim, Fujaddulah and the Emperor at Busar on the 22nd 
October 1764 and taken the province extending from Benares to Allaha- 
bad. ■ iho tTirea Mohomedan powers were struck with menace at this 
use of the English influence aud power. Sujaddulah and the emperor 
o^ned negotiations with the Marathas through Malhar Rao Holkar. 
jors Fletcher and Stewart took the forts of Ohunargarh and Allaha- 
.1 1th of February 1764.) Thus the English became master? ^f the 
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for help and solicited Sindhia and Holkar to come to the aid 
of the Moghuls at this critical time. Malhar Rao Holkar 
proceeded to Anupsar for the adjustment of the affairs in the 
Doab. Najcebkhan Rohilla was busy in securing Holkar’s 
good graces. Thus the Moghuls were concerting measures 
to fight the English. At last the Mahomedan forces, backed 
by the Marathas, came face to face with the English army 
commanded by General Carnac on the plains of Korah on the 
3rd of May 1 765, The English artillery committed great 
havoc in the ranks of the combined forces of the Marathas 
and the Mogulst^b Victory graced the English -arms and 
Malhar Rao Holkar saw on the plain of Korah for the 
first time, the efficacy of a well-trained and well equipped 
English army. Malhar Rao Holkar retreated to Gwalior 
whence he proceeded to Kalpi by crossing the Jumna. Major 
Fletcher attacked Holkar at Kalpi and compelled him to 
leave it. The English army looted the camps of Gazi- 
uddeen and Sujaduddowlah. Malhar Rao felt keenly the re- 
verse he met on the plains of Kora at the hands of the English 
under General Carnac. 

^ “ Holkar had never witnessed 

before such marvellous efficacy of artillery, as he did on 


territory extending from Calcutta to Allahabad. Without the aid of the 
Matathae, the Moghuls were unable to cope with the English at thi» 
times 

(1) The Yazer of Oudh threw himself on the generosity of the 
English. It was a strange eight for the people of India to behold. 
Their emperor, and his powerful subject, were alike supplicants for assisi 

tance for consideration, at the hands of those who, not ten years before, 
were no more than humble merchants, and had been ignomininusly expelled 
from Bengal’’— Meadows Taylor’s History, p. 462. 
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the plains ol Kora. The intelligence of this defeat reached 
the Peshwa, who felt its effect more keenly than Hol- 
kar, as will be evident from the strenuous preparatious 
which he ordered for making tlic Maratha army more 
efficient. A perusal of Mr. Sardesai’s “Life of the Peshwa 
Madhao Rao I ” will repay perusaK*) and fully point out 
the gigantic energy and endeavours of this Peshwa, whom 
even English historians like Grant Duff have praised i^ 
the highest terms. Malhar Rao Plolkar was, however, in 
no way disheartened by this reverse, though he was much 
dejected to find that the Maratha artillery was so inferior 
to that of the English. Holkar thougt of fighting again 
with the English. < ^ 5^ ’'ig^TI'TK 

311%. iiRRR 

^ 'TiR ^ 

Rl ^(1 The history of this 

period is very interesting and the diploniatic tact and skill of 
Clive deserve to be noticed. 


(1) Vide pages. 177—180 “ 

RRTR'JRns RiCf. 5RI5T 

II qf^r JPRR RR ^ q qr qRTS^qi?: 

R tTc^I qiq qqSTcjR qqR 

^^l^q ^ qOT % qt qsfi qff qif'iq.’^—Sardesai. 

■'^Vatren HastingB was tho first to admit that the English 

rjf il- resist the power of the Marathae under the guidance 

of this Peshwa. Vide •‘the Persian CalenderB." 
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The English gave up the pursuit and retired from 
the banks of the Jumna, which they "were unable to cross 
owing to deep water in the river. While Malhar Rao 
was advancing from Kalpi, he received intelligence on Iiis 
way that the Rajput Princes of Gohud, Datia and 
Orcha had made a common cause and had invited Himmat 
Bahadur Gosawee from Delhi with the object of wrest- 
ing the Gwalior and Jhansi Districts from the Marathas. 
Malhar Rao moved in the direction of Orcha. The 
enemy were misled in following Holkar, \yho ^\T.irled 
back and besieged Jhansi. The seige of Jhansi lasted 
for about three months. Holkar ordered his famous guns 
named Martand, Bhav/ani, Sulami, and Z.aladal from his 
District of Rampura and vigorously carried on the opera- 
tions. Himmat Bahadur, at last, thought discretion to be 
the better part of valour and left Jhansi, on the fort of 
which Malhar Rao hoisted the Peshwa’s flag. Holkar 
proceeded to Datia, which was taken after two days’ 
feeble resistance and the unruly prince deposed. The for- 
mer Rajah was restored to the Musnud at Datia as the 
Peshwa’s feudatory on his paying a Nazrana of 15 lakhs 
of Rs. through Malhar Rao Holkar, 

The other chiefs were wise enough to learn a 
lesson from the fate, which awaited Jhansi and Datia. 
They came to terms with Holkar by agreeing to pay 


(1) In tliis oonneoUon there is an anecdote about the mitaoulous 
way in which Holkar could find a fo’d for his army for safe passage 
through the river Jamna, Mallmv Rao is said to have (fEered worship 
to the river »nd to have prayed to Shree Martand solomnly hoforo putting 
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annual tributes and thus the storm was, at Iasi, pacified. 
Even in his oldage the Subhcdar Malhar Rao had no 
opportunity to take rest. No sooner was the trouble 
with the Sundelkhand Chiefs over than he had to face 
another siege, a protracted operation, which involved much 
hardship to the Maratha army. In the coming pages 
this siege, the last military achievement of Malhar Rao 
Holkar, will be described. Holkar had received pressing 
orders from the Peshwa to expedite the siege operations(^\ 

We have already made some mention of the untir* 
ing energy and enthusiasm with which the Peshwa 
Madhav Rao commenced his career, the aim of which 
was to establish Maratha prestige and power in all parts 
of India by repeatedly sending out expeditions. Malhar 
Rao had duly reported to the Pashwa the troubles that 


bis elepbant into the waters of the Jamna, wh.ich ho and his forces 
found only: as deep as to reach their waists. The English army could 
not cross the Jamna and was therefore unahlo to resume the pursuit of 
the Maratha army. 

(1) During the career of the Peshwa Madhav Eao, ho worked 
incessantly for the expansion of the Maratha power. lie know no rest 
of body and mind and he did not allow his Sardars Sindhin, Holkar and 
othera to take rest. He not only sent eypsdlbions in all parts of India, 
hut he resolutely determined to improve the Maratha Navy. Factories 
were founded at Poona, Nasik, Otur and Bagalkole for manufacturing 
largo cannons and cannon balls, arrows, and gun powder. Ho stopped 
the purchase of gune from the English in Bombay. The 
Peshwa's greatest aohiovoment was the bringing of tho Emperor 
from tho English influence to the shelter of tho Maratha power 
in spite of the strenuous endeavours and diploncatio acts of the 
English. Hence it vyas that tho English wore over— awed by the rising 
power of the Marathas In 1766. “Tho growing power of tho Marathas is 
ia subject much to he lamented. ” — Forrest’s Selections, page 141. 
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arose in HindustKan and the manner in which they were 
suppressed. Holkar was now old and it was necessary 
to strengthen his position by sending reinforcements as well 
as able officers to share the difficulties and dangers of the 
responsibility which the Marathas had taken on their 
shoulders as the virtual rulers of India. The Peshwa, 
therefore, explained the pros and cons of the situation to 
Raghoba Dada(^) and requested him to lead an expedi- 
tion. into HIndusthan. Raghoba was ready to under- 
take it Just as he had been in 1756. 

Raghoba Dada started from Poona, accompanied 
by Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar and Mahadji Sindhia, whom 
the Peshwa Madhao Rao hud recognized as the legiti- 
mate successor to the Jagheers of the Sindhia family in 
spite of the opposition of his uncle Raghoba. This in' 
dependent Judgment of the Peshwa in recognition of 


(1) Eaghoba was more weak thatt wicked, and when his vanity 
was appealed to, he was always ready to undertake any arduous task. 
The Peshwa always behaved with humility towards Eaghoba and al* 
ways raised his spirits by appealing to his vanity. Even when a matter 
was successfully decided by the Peshwa himself, he often tried to give 
the credit for it to Eaghoba. In matters of disagreement, the Peshwa, 
however, need his independent judgment. 

“For the honour of the Maratha nation, they did not affect to 
conceal their horror at Eagonath Rao’s flagitious couduot. The greatest 
detestation pervaded every class of people against the murderer of their 
sovereign; and although they submitted at the moment, their feelings 
were neither mitigated nor conquered. Eagonath Eao enjoyed his guilty 
hononrs hut a short time; and although the assistance of the English was 
disgracefully granted him, the Confederacy was too formidable, and the 
indignation of the Marathas too great, to submit to the Government of a 
Eramii;;, pointed with the Wool of his nearest relation,”— Scott lYaring, 
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MaKadji Sindhia’s. claims reflects the highest credit on the 
Heroic Peshwa, the “Protector of the ■weak against the 
strong, ” as Grant Duff justly observes, 

Malhar Rao Holkar joined the expedition under 
Raghoba Dada and they proceeded together towards 
Gwalior. The Rajah of Gohad^^) had defied the Marathas 
and it was now the aim of Raghoba Dada and Malhar 
Rao Holkar to punish the recalcitrant chief. The opera- 
tions against the Gohad chief were prolonged for about 
eight months, as he had a strong position and ample 
proTisions. During the siege of Gohad a serious danger 
befell Mahadji Sindhia, who was charged with intrigu- 
ing with the Jat Chief and of supplying him with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. Raghoba Dada was incensed beyond 
measure when he heard of these allegations of treachery 
against Mahadaji Sindhia and issued orders that Sindhia 
should be visited with the sentence of death. As soon 
as this serious affair was reported to the Peshwa Madhav 
Rao, he, sent urgent letters to Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Vithal Shlvdeo Vinchurkar urging them both to adopt 
measures to save Mahadji Sindhia at all costs from the 
wrath of Raghoba Dada. Malhar Rao and Vinchurkar 
did their best to persuade Raghoba to withdraw the 
orders but in vain. Holkar was in a difficulty. The young 
and spirited .Peshwa had ordered that Mahadji Sindhia 


(t) The Hajah of Gohad owed his rise to the P eshwa Bajl Rao I, 
who had conterrel the fort of Gohad together with the Perganaia 
Jagheer on the Rajah for his excetlant serrices ,to the Peshwa during . 
memorahlo invasions of Hindustan— Vide Sardeeai p> 303» 
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should be saved *at all hazards, while Raghoba* the Peshwa’s : 
uncle insisted on inflicting the death sentencCi Malhar;Rao’s; 
resource-fulness and worldly wisdom were of great. ..help;- 
to him at this time. Holkar effected .by humility and subr: 
mission what- could- not be achieved through entreaties’and-: 
arguments. At last through Malhar Raos tact* skill .and : 
sagacity Mahadji Sindhia was saved. When J-Iolkari-.sent.v 
his report; to Poona about Sindhia’s safety, the P6shwa«" 
Madhavrao was exceedingly - rejoiced to hear of the happy^' 
news.' The siege of Gohud ended in the. submission., of ; > 
the J at chief, who was brought with folded hands into the. 
presence- of Raghoba. Peace was concluded with the. Gohud 
chief, who was compelled to pay a tribute of three lakhs.. 
Great credit is due to Malhar Rao Holkar for the rescue 
of Mahadji Sindhia from this serious danger, as well as 
for the successful' end of the Gohud sieges While these;- 
satisfactory issues of the J at troubles, were in progress the i' 
health of the hero of this narrative was being under- ■ 
mined by the strain both of physical work and mental'- 
worry. The old warrior repaired to Alampur ■to'^ takc’ 
some repose - after^ ” all' the hardships of the protracted 
siege .and military, operations.. The apparent disease and 
ailment was pain in the car, but the real malady was 
certainly the strain of work, which had told on the iron 
constitution ■ of this gallant warrior,. His life had been 
spent in ..the 'hardships ..of camp life and the difficulties 
and dangers of the battle field. The death scene of this 
old warrior was really touching and imposing. Raghoba 
Dada, Mahadaji Sindhia, Malerao Holkar and Tukoji 
Holkar were called to have the last sight of "the- great 
herov whose last words .'deserve to be recorded in this 
narrative, Malhar Ra© placed the hand- ©f. his grandson 

■ n 
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MaleVab, in those of Raghioba Dada, and ' begged that the 
young man might be supported and enabled to serve the 
Shreemanti^). Thereafter he placed his grandson’s hand in 
those of Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar. The latter 
humbly said to the dying Sardar that he (Tukoji Holkar) was 
a servant arid did not deserve that horiour, whereupon 
Malhar Rao replied in a faltering voice and in signifi- 
cant terms ^ 

(You are quite fit to maintain my reputation after my 
death and to serve the Shreemant, Peshwa). The gallant 
Malhar Rao then breathed his last peacefully on 
) the 20th May 1766 at Alampur, where a 
cenotaph was built in his honour. 

The Peshwa keenly felt the situation arising out of 
the sad death of Malhar Rao Holkar at a time when the 
affairs in Hindustan generally and especially at Delhi were 
in need of trained and experienced military leaders. The 
hot -haste with which “Holkar was sent to the North, 
as soon as a temporary victory was obtained over Hyder 
Ali, well points out that the Peshwa’s mind was as full 

’ * ' ■ " I ■■ “ “ ““ »■ llll ■■■ i* ■■■■■■.■> » 1 III T I, — 

. (1) In a Letter to Vithal Shivdeo, tbe Peohwa Madhao Eao niali6£! 
a brief but touobing reference to the lamentable death of Malhar Eao 
Holkar:- Siqof 

q -^qrqi Vl figjE eh. 

qJEqr 

TChnnd, 



of' imporiant plans^^) regarding the imperial aflairs as about 
the subjugation of Hyder’s territory. In the Peshwa’s 
letter above givenf the words “ i?l5 ” 

( “ a powerful Sardar with great influence ” ) from the 
Peshwa’s pen deserve special attention. This Peshwa’s 
correspondence was very extensive and always to the 
p oint and full of meaning. The absence of Malhar Rao 
in the negotiations regarding the Delhi affairs was, indeed 
a great loss to the Maratha Government, Had Malhar 
Rao Holkar lived a few years more, he would certainly 
have been highly delighted to witness the gro'wing strength 
of the Maratha power under this energetic and just 
Peshwa, who had not only wiped away the sad memories 
of Panipat but had even impressed the Afghan Ameer 
with the might of the Marathas who had become more 
powerful in 1 772, eleven years after the battle of Panipatf 
of 1761, A. D. 


(1) The English were trying to obtain a footing in the Imperial 
city and politics. Madhav Rao had come to know aboat this. The Peshwa's 
foresight and alertness may be Judged from his letter in this Connec- 
tion-.- 

hk srif. kjtst 

3Tr1. |5iiff55T3T[i^^?r Jiifr..., 

— Madhavrao's Life by Sardesai page 170, 

(1) Abdali had been finally defeated in 1767 by the Sikhs whose 
rising power was an eyesore to the Ameer. _ Vide pages 190-191, Sar- 
desai's Madhao Rao I. He realised the futility of his ambition to obtain 
a firm footing in India and died in the June of 1773 at Marghan, 
after a protracted illness. The noble part played by the Sikhs in the 
protection of the Hindu religion in the Punjab and other parts of 
Northern India is well known. The Sikh Paath of Guru Nanak Sahib 
is based on the doctrines of the Vedanta Pltilosophy— Vide Sir Lepel 
GrifSn’s History of the Punjab Chiefs. 





DEVI AHILYABAI HOLKAR, 



CHAPTER' XVm. 

The KhasB* 


1 cursorily alluderi to the nasg-. 

We have J, Baji Rao I. <>» Gaute" 

,n Inam Holkar, in perpetuity in the 

nabai, vnfe of Ma , ^ this connection is dated 

-ear A' Vadya 12th 1655 shake Year). 

JOth toChimnaiiBalahthe Peshwas 

Malhar Rao had aPP''^ . ^ this connec- 

brother and victor o supported 

XLell services rendered by Malhar 

Rao. in no if "“t d ' 

tution as “Holkar s girted 

special request from Chimnaji Appa. The 

by Baji Rao !• a‘ *® , ^ Ruling Sovereigns consort 

Khasgi is the &tate of end separate from 

to be managed entire y translation of the letter of 

Daolat.'.» n Rao Holkar. granting the Inam of 

Bail Rno to , rti, the details therewith connected. 

“’‘^iSrrutt follows:- _ 

Bail Rao s Letter 

— “ , . TTnlkat” I said 

^ ^0 o£ connection, refuting 

(1) In Sarvate’B article " AbaljaTjW’B 

mast, .a tto “U is »’» 

Khaxe SbftBtna 
Jtife. 
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fir. tfh ettt. 

^r. 5Tr>f^ K^V^- 


371^1^') 

sT4^?f3^‘rrr 3T3f^ ^fr. nmos w- 

sr^^rffi. 3?^^ suf^^qig;. grr. ^ 371 ^. 

uisW Jii?rf ?, qrq r?5Ti?fy 

sm^ f^ii (^5 r) gq^c grr gr^sr 3 # m- 

»i5r PifPi t| 3HI gtsiriflg^g q^ri sin^ ^- 

qi« v\\^ Wi ^?Tq qT% giq qq 

%T^ q>l: q^y qy^q ^qyg w^- 

gR ^ 3fn^ f^ir. qq qTr gg^ gi^fg grygifr 

^ 3T>i ^yqf? q^rqy qqq? mm %^^ ^If. jfraq^ 
Jn% fgfg ^rgs^ g qjqi- qi5i%^ aril^. gfr ^ggl 
qjtg Kgrg'r PRg< =qfgf%Dt qqgi^ ^5r q?t. 

^^^00 o ^T\ =q[^r q jfu qit ( t=ft[ ) ^^55 q 

qit qfi q^^if qrf 7?r qTr I:qi55^ qfr qr^- 
^qtq, q qir qq q^i^r, q q>^qqi q»trq 
^ |q ( If q ) qiCf 

^%nj 5rii% qTi qrq q srqyq qn ^^qiq 

^ tyq^ii qi^1^ q?; %\u qiq. 
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eT[\. cf<t ^?r Rf^Fi Q?j\=^r 3Ti%q‘ ?r ^ ^[iof^. 

^. '^^ ^fm. 

Its Translation 

To Malharji Holkar. After blessings, 

Last year a sanad was granted dividing the Pro- 
vince of Malwa in five shares, 2 Holkar, 2 Sindhia and 
I Pawar. You applied to Chimnaji Balal to deduct the 
Khasgi from the Saranjami portion and to bestow it as 
Inam on your wife. You are hereby ordered that Khasgi 
and Daolut portions should be separately treated and that 
the Khasgi is conferred as an Inam in the name of your 
wife Soubhgyawati Gaotamabai. A Sanad to this effect 
with the dress of honour is herewith sent. The Talukas 
given as Khasgi should continue for ever as detailed 
below:— 

263000 Rs. Maheshwar, Choli, Indore, Harsola, 
Depalpur, Mahidpur, Barloi, Jagoti, and Mak- 
done,. 

36010 Rs. Chandwad and Ambad with Mogalai 
Villages. 

299010 

Thus came the Khasgi into existence from the year 
1 734 and it lasts to this day. It is a unique institution 
with a liberal latitude for the energy, administrative capa- 
city and charitable inclinations of the consorts of the 
sovereign Rulers of Indore. During the Peshwa Madhao 
Hao’s time a fre^h letter was granted by that wise Peshw^ 
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lO'Devi AKilyabai Holkar confirming iKe Sanad i given 
by. Baji Rao I, when Raghoba was alleged to cherish a 
sinister motive about Holkar in Malwa. 

Before finishing this Chapter we wish to briefly 
allude to the benign influence of Malhar Rao and Gaotama- 
bai on the formation of* the sturdy character of Devi Ahilya- 
bai, who was asked to manage several private and public 
affairs even during the life time of Malhar Rao. The 
letters written by Malhar Rao are also interesting in this 
connection. After the death of Khanderao, Devi Ahilyabai’s 
husband at Deeg, both the old warrior and his wife 
Gaotamabai comforted their heavy hearts by guiding Devi 
Ahilyabai to manage the house as well as the other affairs 
and took delight in seeing that their illustrious daughter- 
in-law was particularly diligent and painstaking in doing 
the onerous duties and there-by serving indirectly to lighten 
the load of sadness and grief of her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law in their declining age. 

We give here some ' letters ( published in the 
“Malhari Martand” in 1917) from which it will be 
seen how Malhar Rao was helped by his ' daughter-in-law 
the saintly Ahilyabai in the management of the Jagheers 
and house-hold affairs as well as in the casting of cannons 
and small fire arms, the preparation of ammunition and 
similar other functions:- 
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^11% 3^r ti<f ^ir^^ir^O 

(0 

55TT^ f^?|^. f^5§>l? ^ 3^^- 

w^k ^ ^q^Fjfr 7it 

^5y, briH^ ^ !i:jt5ir if ^t?! fii^« 

The above letter would show how the Soobhedar 
entrusted state functions to the supervision of Ahilyabai. 
Another letter still further supports the view that the early 
influences and training, so freely received, was of much 
help in the formation of the administrative knowledge and 
experience acquired by Ahilyabai when the Soobhedar was 

alive. 

1 

mn tll^s ^inf 

3TiT?^Rr^^ ^(q^qr 

3T^ ^ ^ ^ wqiq ^ sri^qR. ” 

We present some more letters from the Soobhedar 
all in the same strain. The letters which speak about 
the Gilchas fAfghans) are note-worthy:- 

qqqiqi ^ 

|t|^. i'q55=5q[ir vTRq^f^f 

22 
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l^\^[ 

nig s^'r.qjs^'r. nfnO 3 ^ 1 ^ n% n 
n nninfCi Q^iq in^-nr 

^^\ 6^nnf5[% no'7f% ^f|^, 

^i^k ni ^Hinn q^ 55TT9 qisiq?»l ^ nin'R ^inni^ 

9Tni55, cqre nini=t ^>7? nr^t. nnm^ n^if. qi^- 

qjRnt nn^'r n<l tr'Jifn^'l n qi^Fq^. 

jq[df[n=q g^^iR q?^q ^toot. sTrifrgr im qfin 

f^q;% 3Tii^q(7U ^[^iqqi^ nti ql^ff^ q^ 

q^ 

^qin n'^Ci ^ifn ni^ ^ 

qi% nr^ qi=qr si^q 4iqr erp^iq 

q;n% qnq^q bti^. ^qfnn) qrn^ nO vr^q#- 

qi=tr ^[qq nrnrq =qrn”^ srrn^ ^irq fq^f ^qrq’?r 

qi^of ^\€\^l %"^=q ^ ^ ^n^TH q’ii ^ m^\^ 

T^lq qq \w. 

?ff. 

I'^k^'Fq 3TTrfqqiqi? qrni gi^ ^fqlqfe 

3»Ct ^iq^ i^fiq fq^q. qr^fq qqqqiqji^qr srinrq^ 
^q) ^q q% q^fin i%r?^l ^qinninn oTiq^qNrq iq=qR 
qrqqf=qr fjqr Tfqiq q;rqr^ 3 (qq(^ erin^qi q4i=qf nqjK 
i%r^q 3 Tf|. ^qqr ^iWniTqfq nimiq nfe q?7 qriq. ^rn:- 
q^ ^in^qT q5fi=qi 3Ti\ nCf fqjq ^iq4 q;nqqi=q'F r%rcqqr- 
qqi^ ^T. q^^i 3 T[qq q ^i=q??r nin^ qim 5 ci^ qfn nnq^ ^qrqjfr 
q>^q tiq<qi?qT qqqrq i%<i%H ^(4 fq^qiq qi^^iq 
^^trqq; ^in^ qq qjiniq q^qi^ qi^. qq ^qiq"f ^i^xq f^r^^qr 
qqf^ qqri^ srr^iq^^ air^r. g^i^rsr qq> 

^liq nil^ qqj fji55-qi qqK 5 % qj^i ^qf 

3q^[7ft q%^ ^gj ^ g-|,p_ 



^ arrioT 

?;stRJU T{\^ ^ vs ;i;iq5fi?f ^^g^ o o qit ^ ^ ^ 

^fR' ? r'sy ^R^rCf FiR. 


^f. 

M^fl^ 3Tl|jjqRT|; qR flc5£H^ STRRl'k 

^r^R 5T[^ gF|T ^FTRHcIIJJ, 

^I'R^Rr sTT^r 9T% Ri^ cfi wRr fnfJT ?r??i^R 
I^R Ri?;i RiHi: ^ qiTFfr ?FTr ^Ffr s't srior ^r. 

RlRTTRr qr^i. I^[=5^[ R[=ifit%??r ^r R'n^fJrTqR^Tf 

^FR ciMri Rqq-- 

sTHfsr'-Tcfr ?r^nq[. % irraf ^qqRR ^q(. stirrihr ctIwr 
HR w. R ^TT j q^ ^ q§'i^ fq[t; ^31^ qfq^f 'Tn'I^cT. 

qtK gq ^^tris^r i%e^Ri q;^ IqR^r. 

Ri% cf^i^ q:^R RRR, Rqi^iRqm rrr ri# 

«Tr| 3TirT[ g^Cl fr Riqik qj^q |^I=tr qq^ RTR^I 

RIF'r^ \ ^RRR (wi^OTt 


These five letters, for which we are indebted to the “Mallari 
Martand Vijaya” paper deserve much attention when 
studying the life and career of Ahilyabai. Therein we 
come across the character and temper of Malhar Rao Holkar, 
who, though affectionate and kind-hearted, was very strict 
and always exacted obedience to his orders and instruc- 
tions, as the following words unequivocally point out:— 

“sTfFIR ptR 3Ti%f^criq 

^ RiRl qFR ? ” 

In the letters there is a reference to the Mahomeden 
combination and the advance of the Afghans* For these 



reasons Holkar advised the remaining of his young grand- 
son Male Rao and other members of the family in the' 
south, far away from the tliealre of war and asked Ahilya- 
bai to stay at Seronj with tlie Artillery, which •was to 
be kept in a state of readiness and sent on when re- 
quired. "(1) 



( 1 ) 

15-ir, 


Vide "Dwi iitilyalofcV HoHjat” V prattijt v?rateTj pagH 



CHAPTER XIX. 


^at©8'Sai aiBei Sa©iai ssiiclitieEi off ffine 
peopi® Ira i^aratiia ila| prior to 
asieS eiairisip til© perioiri off 
^aiiiar Rao’'s Parser** 



We thmk it may be interesting to know something 
about the Material and Social condition of the Maratha 
people, during the career of Malhar Rao, We there- 
fore lake a birds’-eye-view of this subject in the light of 
the material, that is available now, as we believe that it 
would elicit certain points which secured general pros- 
perity to the people in those days. 

(a) The Material condition of the Maratha Raj 
was on the whole satisfactory, as disclosed in the Maratha 
records. Although then the provinces were in more or less 
unsettled state, on account of military expeditions and fre- 
quent appeals to arms, the peasantry and people at large were 
happy as the burden of taxation was very light. The prices 
of food stuffs were very cheap and consequently the cost 
of living was also very moderate. Raw materials and 
food stuffs, wheat, cotton, oil seeds and others were not- 
exported to foreign countries on a large scale but mostly 
remained in the local markets, thereby conducing to very 
low prices and cheap living. The cultivators of the soil 
could not become very rich but they were happy and 
flourishing as Baji Rao K and his successors were most 
particular that standing crops should never be injured and 
forced labour should not be allowed* As the rulers Ijvecf 
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j-n the land, money remained in the country and the financial 
condition of the people wa!5 satisfactory. Grazing lands for 
cattle, almost free, \‘/cre rcser vcd on an extensive scale and 
forest rules ivere extremely mild, both these causes con- 
ducing to a satisfactory and healthy breed of cattle, the joy of 
the peasantry and the source of successful agricultural pursuits. 
The rigours of the Forest Department were unknownf’h 

■ Gold and Diamond mines -were worked very satisfac- 
torily in the country. India v.'as far famed for its gold 
and precious stones. We present an extract from the 
•writings of Mr. Nathncil vSmilh, Director of the East 
India Company, which v/c trust v;i!l be interesting to our 
readers:- “The Maralhas arc still formidable from the situa- 
tion and extent of their Iciitorics, llic mildness of their laws, 
their inexhaustable resources, their numerous armies and 
their manner of making war. By llis svisdom of their 
treaties, the force of their arms and the asylum svhich 
refractory Rajas and jamindars have found in their pro- 
tection, they have stretched their dominion from sea to 

sea.”t2) 


(1) Vido Grant Duff anil ElpliinElonp, wJio pay a tiibutoto 

the lamnent anil moroifiil regulations which wove pioir.ul gated by tho 
Peshwas for the good (,f iho peasantry. "But under tho Govornraout of 
Balaji Bait R.iO, Punahayata, tho ordinary tribunate of Civil Justice 
began to improve, Tho M.w.ntbn dominion attained its greatest extent 
under Balaji Baji Rao's administration; and mo?t of th.e principal 
Erahrain families can only dato tbeir rise from lliat period, in short, 
the condition of tho whole population was in his timo improved and 
the Maratha peasantry, sensible of tbo comparnlivo amelioration which 
they began to enjoy, have over since blessed the days of Naua S.ahib 
^eshwa” Grant Duff. Vob I. p. G2-J. 

(2) As already observed the Mogul tyranny and opvession originat- 
ed from Moghul power, against which tho Mnrathne direclod thoir 
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“In proportion as the power of the Mogul Empire 
decreased that of the Maraihas gathered strength. Their 
annual revenues are estimated at seventeen millions sterl- 
ing, The inhabitants groan under no enormous taxes. 1 he 
Government is everywhere lenient and humane. No blood 
is shed, no outrage committed against the privilege of our 
common nature.” 

This testimony to the Maratha rule is endorsed by 
Grant Duff(l) and other Historians. We therefore stand 
on the terra firma of tangible evidence when w'e say that 
the general material condition of the Maratha Raj during 
the period of Malhar Rao’s career and afterwards was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Vide “Administrative S 3 ^stem 
of the Marathas” By Dr. S. N, Sen. M. A, ph. D. 

(b) Social condition: —The social condition of the 
Maratha Raj during the career of Malhar Rao Holkar 
was somewhat interesting and remarkable. It is not neces- 
sary to allude here to the miserable state of the various 
provinces of India during the rule of Aurangzeb, when 
the axtfeme limit of social prostration was reached. The 
rise of the Maratha power checked the tide of repres- 
sion and opression and conduced to as happy a social 
life as was possible in those times. It is also note- worthy 
as observed elsewhere in this work, that the relations 
between the Hindu and the Mahommedan population at 


attack. The saints of India produced “ A peacoful atmosphere ” so far 
as the Ryat, the population at large, rras concerned. Our readers should 
particularly bear in mind that there was no communal animosity as such. 
The credit of all this is due to the Hindu and the Mahoramodan saints 
io India. 
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large were amicable, were never far from satisfactory, as 
several Mohammadan saints had already prepared the path by 
their catholic preachings and high ideals. Kabir Sahib and 
other worthy Mohommedan saints have written much, which 
served to infuse a spirit of unity between the Hindus 
and the Mohommedan (1) population. 

The Hindus had begun to assert their rights and 
privileges in their various provinces, as the central Moghal 
power was decayed and the Maratlias were making a 
decided advance to supremacy as much in social ns in 
political matters. The Education of the society in general 
was rudimentary, but the military training was a promi- 
nent factor in it, as it was paying and leading to rosy chances 
of advancement. 

Hi" =^'5551 

5TR ^ HRRm nmi 

m ^RR'i Hf RIH 

■9’s ?rRr RR ^TiR^irr Rr^^r^fr i^ar- 

t RR 311^, 

^ Rc5;R ?Tr^T R RRC 3TFR^t 

RR ari^RF RR RIeW, STfqqfR HBHRTRRI 

5ir( 1^ ^rs ^5RT=Rr rrfr ^r rs^t f%Rr, rfri?: rfr, /^rotf 

f^R^^FR, VF^RFSS vriRI^ Rtf^ f^^I^-RF RfRJ^RRI R RR^R rIrI^F 
Rl^RRF^HR 5T3T %Rr R ITrRRl RRFR RtfitR^T. R5?r 
5R|; RtlRRTR'f RR ^I%R^R RRfR 3T10J:R RR ISq^iq-RF rIrJRRI^T R 
RRRRKTR 3T€r RR RTRlR^l R?f ‘ 5R1RI RFRR^ rIr- 
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iticn+r^^ anirr srff, ^('i gvfr 

msirT, Jnri^ ^if^ 

^ sTi^m ^ ? 8 sT^r^i'f; qqi ^r ?tir:^% 3?^ 

511^ srr? ’— iRTfie ^jt^. 

As regards foreign adventures, the state of society 
was extremely unsatisfactory. None thought of crossing the 
“Kalapani”. Hence there was no knowledge of the outer 
world. Isolated in this way, the Indians were ignorant of 
the progress that Europe generally and England particularly 
had made. Lack of scientific knowledge was the bane of 
society. Crude ideas about “Untouchable” were generally 
prevalent, though Baji Rao Balal was the first to appoint 
a Mahar to high Military position and was thus a solitary 
exception far in advance of the times. 

Another remarkable thing that strikes one parti- 
cularly is the ablsence of communal riots in those times. 
Fanatic rulers like Aurangzeb, Hyder, and Tipu Sultan 
took interest in forced conversions of the Hindus and 
persecuted the Hindu population. But thanks to the preach- 
ings of saintly Mahommedan poets like Kabir Sahib and 
others, there was almost a total absence of communal 
riots, fatal fights between the Hindu and Muslem popu- 
lation atlarge, as India is witnessing now. With the rise 
of the Maratha power, the forced conversions and cow 
slaughter were, of course, prohibited. During this period, 
we find that the Emperors of Delhi warmly received 
Hindu Saints like the famous Saint Tulsidas, Narayan 
Dixit and others and conferred rich Jagheers on them 
for the up-keep of their Samsthans. We present to our 
readers two interesting instances of Maratha gentlemen 
23 
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being retaken into the fold of the Hindu community by 
the orders of the Chatrapali and the Peshwa. We give 
the original letters written by King Shahu and the Peshwa’s 
brother. Our readers would find from these cases that 
advanced and liberal ideas were not altogether absent in 
Maharashtra in those days, though orthodoxy and supersti- 
tion were the order of the times: — 


Ti^ir — 

sTi^to ’fTictm 

sTil. gO ^titr ^iq^ sirol^i 

®\ • 

(Translation.) 

To the Deshmukh and Deshpande Taluka FChara- 
patan, After compliments. 

One Ramaji Sindhia, living in Bankote, was for- 
cibly converted to Islam by the (Hubshi) shamla. Ramaji 
was sent to the holy place of Bhimashankar, where the 
Shakaracharya re-admitted Ramaji into the community after 
the Prayaschitta (purification) and issued a letter to that 
effect. Accordingly Ramaji must be admitted into hie 
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caste as before (without any loss of social status) after 
relating the matter to his caste fellows. 

The general spirit of the Hindu society, just emerg- 
ing out of the Moghal yoke, was bracing and in Mahara- 
shtra it was full of that buoyancy which is characteristic 
of a young rising nation. Poets and bards depict those 
times in encouraging terms and the tide of religious revival 
had given a very attractive tone to the Hindu society 
generally and especially to Maharastra, though somewhat 
immersed in superstition and Ignorant of the progress and 
strength of Foreign Countries and thereby lacking in a 
proper knoweldge of the political aspirations and na- 
tional solidarity of those nations, outside of India, which were 
trying to obtain a footing in Hindustan by means of superior 
Education, diplomacy, military skill, naval strength and 
spirit of adventure. 


(l) “ Education in Europe liberalised thought and life, made 
people bold, active and venturesome, while in India people remained 
steeped in ignorance anl superstition, self-contented and resigned, seek- 
ing salvation in the world beyond, without caring to improve the one 
they were living in. ’’ — Sardesai, pages 175-176, Main Currents c£ 
Maratha History. During the days of Shiwaji and Baji Eao I and till 
the death of Nana Fadnevis in 1801 and" Mahaiji Siudhia in 179J,, 
there wau some National spirit among the Marathas. Afterwards the 
reign of the “Incompetenti” was ins'.rnmental in undoing the work of 
their illustrious forefathers. Vide Prof, Sinha’s “The Rise of the Peshwas’' 
Chapter III. Pago 331, Journal of Indian History, December, 1928. 
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5 ^. . 

The following sanaci points out the tolerant and 
just spirit of the Hindu rule which began in Malwa dur- 
ing Baji Rao I’s regime. The Province was divided among 
the Peshwa’s Sardars Sindhia, Holkar and Pawar. 




«stflf%5T 511 

5?Rf &tTji^?:i3q 

^TITIT 5?:r^^J ^t 1?T f fcTf q^rfoi 

5^r ^ 5iCf. Rt^ 

3T3?i% 53^11 

I^RI ^RI ^iru^iq- R^TI- 

cfT|;;r ?iPTt3 f 55Tr?t 

^ffT ctO 5fRt iVq'TRrr sf[3fr% ^ 1 % ^r% 

5-fT R§r aT%7 5 ^f=ti sth^j 

^RR RiT^R^ig q-i^i^T w. vs ^:q3TR srp- 

riIr. 




T^RTl'l ^VS-W^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Oharacter of Malltay* Rao Holkat*. 

So passed away from this world the hero of this 
narrative after attaining an age, which falls to the lot of 
only a few. The best traits in his character were his deep- 
rooted piety, his uncommon fidelity, his undaunted spirit 
and valour on the field of battle. He was familiar with 
war almost from his boyhood. His hot and occasionally 
uncontrollable temper precluded the possibility of his develop- 
ing the qualities of a great statesman or a polished diplo- 
matist but still . he was a very sagacious counsellor and a 
highly experienced man of the world in his oldage and 
was often consulted by his master the Peshwa. Though 
some European historians have doubted the attachment of 
Malhar Rao Holkar to the Peshwa from solitary state- 
ments as wells as from a misunderstanding about his con- 
duct at Panipat, we have the strongest proof that he 
was as conspicuously loyal to the Peshwa as any other of 
the great Sirdars who rose to position and power in the 
eighteenth century under the .auspices and in llie service 
of the great Baji Rao. He was an orthodox Hindu 
warrior of the old type and this is the best and the brief- 
est description of his general character(l). In private life 


(l) Malhar Rao Ilolkar'e koen inlorost in Swailhnrma ( the Iliiuln 
religion) appears in a forceful liprlib from the followin'; incidoiiL. A 
mosque (near the temple of Shroo Koshivishwoshwar ) newly built as it 
was, wns required by Kolkar to bo dein'Ri- heil and a (omplo to ho built in 
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he was simple, liospltahle and frank to a degree. Although 
he had not the polished manners of a courtier, he had the 
good sense and the candour of a warrior, and the goodness 
of a person with strong faith in the Almighty God. His wife 
Gaotamabai was a lady who added to his wordly happi- 
ness as well as to his ‘paramartha’ by her virtue, good sense, 
and high-minded behaviour and led to his domestic happi- 
ness, glory and fame. The extraordinary fortune of the 
hero of this historical biography can best be judged from 
the circumstance that he began as a Shiledar and died 
as a mighty Sirdar and Subhedar of the Peshwa with 
sixteen crores in his treasury, and a splendid income of 75 
lakhs Rs. annually. Malhar Rao Holkar v/as the most 
distinguished character in advancing the Maratha conquests. 
He entered Bundelkhand, and established posts in the 
neighbourhood of Agra. The emperor was surprised and 
defeated, while his women and family fell into the hands 
of the victors. But this success was but partial in com- 
parison with the more important actions of Raghunath 
Rao, who, advancing by Ajmere, plundered Delhi, sub- 
dued Lahore and Multan nor stopped until he had reached 


Ub place (Yide Itihas Singraha page Yol. II.) Tlie Brahmans 
approached tliis aubjeot in great anxiety, as the folloiving oxfract Bhow.c; — 

^1%, q/g FflfTiT 

3Tl\. q[g^fl=qi qi3:p3 q.W. 

For dotailg yide "Life of Jluhulji Siadhia” b}’ tlie prcso.i t •wrUrj, 
pa^oj 2 v’ 8-239. 
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the ICumaoon Hills, which separate India from China. 
The impetuosity of the torrent, however, was lost in the 
length of its course. Timoor, the Ahdali’s son, fled in 
confusion, and Adina Beg, for a large sum, was invested 
with the government of Lahore. Raghunalh Rao did not 
stop to regulate the conquered provinces; he committed 
that duty to Jankoji Scindia, and returned to the Deccan, 
where his reception was less cordial than his services 
might have demanded. 

Malhar Rao’s simplicity was proverbial as will be 
evident from the following well known incident. “It was 
customary to have a dinner party at Poona on the anni- 
versary of the death of Baji Rao I, when Sindhia, Holkar 
and other intimate associates and Sardars of Baji Rao used to 
be invited, and the principal lady of the Peshwa’s House 
hud to serve all the guests at the same time. Once it 
happened that Malhar Rao Holkar had his dogs with him 
when he came to the dinner. Gopikabai (wife of the 
Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao ) asked Malhar Rao not to bring 
the dogs into the dinner hall. Holkar replied, he would 
not eat without his dogs sharing his dinner with him, 
and would rather dine in the outer verandah with his 
dogs.” — (^)Sardesai. 


(1) On pngB 200 cf his worlc entitled ‘‘PeBliwa Madhav Bao 1,” 
Mr. G. S. Sardesai says as fellows:— £• 

itif ^ cqH Jttqg vi[7t ^rg- 

fl 

^ \ llao I was, at first, influenced 

to some ertsnt by the old and g.-onndless prejudices againsc Malhar R.io, 
But thh just PesLwe aftei-Wards had a very high opinion fibout Holkar 
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In short, Malhar Rao Holkar was every inch a 
■worthy warrior of that time-honoured school, of whicli 
the illustrious Shivaji and the heroic Baji Rao 1 were at- 
once the noblest and the brightest ornaments.(^). Thus ended 
the earthly career of Malhar Rao at the advanced age of 
73. He had three wives, Gaotmabai, Banabai and Dwarka- 
bai. He had one Khanda Rani named Harkubai, who 
survived him for a long time and lived on amicable 
terras "with the celebrated Ahilybai. He had two daughters 
Udabai and Suntubai. 

On 23-7-1766 Malerao was formally recognized 
by the Peshwa Madhav Rao as a successor to Malhar 
Rao and was duly invested with the usual dress of honour 
and the functions of a Sardar and Saranjamdar.f^) 


and oonfeirfid on him undoubted marks of splendid nppreoiation for his 
meritorious services. This is, certainly, no moan compliment. Wo 
have given ample evidence on this point in previous chapters. 

(1) Tide "The Marathas and the Moguls” by the present writer 
for details about Shivaji’s and Baji Eao’s lifcwork in founding and 
extending the Maratha power and their noble views about delivering 
the Hindus from the Mogul tyranny. The manner in which Shree 
Kamdas Swamee, Shree Erahmoudra Swamee and Shree Narayan Dixit urged 
their disoipleF, Shivaji and Baji Rao, to strenuous exertions in this 
cause is already referred to and is also worthy of notice. Malhar Bao 
Holkar, Ranoji Rao Sindhia, the Powars and other Sirdars, who liad 
imbibed the patriotio spirit of Shivaji and Buji Rao, continued the 
glorious work with remarkable energy and enthusiasm under the 
successor of this great Peshwa. 

(2) As regards Gaotamabai’s death before Malhar Rao I have 
given the view of Mr. Sardesai on this point. My opinion regarding 
tbii subicob I have expressed already as follows in my "Dife of the 
lats Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar H” vile psgo 39:— "Ahilyabai carried 
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Indore enjoys the credit of having taken a 
lead in celebrating the anniversaries of such historical 
personages as Baji Rao I, Malhar Rao Holkar, Devi Shri 
Ahalyabai Holkar. Through the exertions of Sardar M. V. 
Kibe, the late Mr. B. N. Bhajekar and others these 
anniversary celebrations are held with due enthusiasm 
and eclat and Rai Bahadar S. M. Bapna takes hearty 
interest in them. A brief account of Malhar Rao 
Holkar’s anniversary celebration under the Presidentship of 
Shreemant Sardar Chandroji Rao Sambhaji Rao Angre, of 
Gwalior, is given in the Appendix, as his speech is full of 
noble thoughts and admirable candour. 



on the civil administration Tvith the aid of Tukoji Eao Holkar I, 
who, as a near relative adopted by Sabhedar Malhar Eao Holkar's widow 
Gaoutamabai, was recognised by the Peshwa Madhava Eao I, after the 
nsual custom of the payment of Nazar ito, and the receipt of Khillat 
from, the Peshwa’s Durbar.” 

In my opinion there seems to be no great neoessity of historical 
hair-splitting on this point at this date. 

24 
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APPENDIX NO. 1. 

“In addition to the calamities that the Punjab 
Hindus suffered from being exposed to the frequent in- 
roads of the Muslim invaders they had to put up with 
constant insults at the hands of the Muslim officials and 
nobles. Life and properly were not safe. Young, un- 
married, beautiful Hindu girls were forcibly taken away 
from their parents and guardians. Marriage parties were 
way-laid. Bride-grooms were assassinated and their brides 
were snatched from them. The Hindu places of worship 
were desecrated; but no notice was taken of the conduct 
of the ruffians who did so. A regular campaign, under 
official patronage, was going on to forcibly convert the 
Hindus to the Muslim Faith; and, thus brothers were torn 
from brothers, fathers and mothers from their sons and 
daughters. Those who refused were tortured to death. All 
Hindu hearths Avere houses of mourning. A constant v/ail went 

forth from the Hindu Punjab ” Introduction to 

Guru Govind Singh’s Life, page 2. The condition of the 
Hindus in other parts of India was equally pitiable and 
deplorable. More on this point is unnecessary. It was 
against this pitiable state of things that the Maratha 
saints and the Sikh Gurus preached sermons to their followers 
and prepared their minds for a potent resistance. 


APPENDIX: No. 2. 


“The services and achievements of this First Peshwa 
(Balaji VishvanathJ haA^e not yet received proper recogni- 
tion in History, since they are matters of only recent 



research. Shalui in one o( Ills Idlers slylcs him ‘Alula- Para- 
krami-Sevvak’, i. c. 'a servant of in-comparablc capacity,’ 
showing thereby lliat Shnliu did not bestow his Peshwa- 
ship on a mere clerk in the employ of the Sennpaty, but 
on a worthy person of proved merit, after a full trial of 

five years .We have sufTicienl material to assert that he 

possessed a singular grasp of the circumstances and the 
situation, in which Shahu and the whole Maratha Nation 
had been plaeed, and a rare fore-sight and statesmanship 
in utilising them towards completing the task of a Mindu 
Empire, which the Great ShivajI had set before himself, 
and which had long been impeded during the troubles of 
the two preceding reigns. Balaji ind to look to the 
North, as his path to the South was permanently closed 
by the independent existence of Tara B.ai’s ICingdom.” 

.Sardesai, Page 104, 

“In the year 1710 the Rajputs met in a solemn 
assemblage on the borders of tiic Pus’ikar lake near 
Ajmere, and in deliberate concert, openly threw off their 
allegiance to the Moghul Emperor, sole.ninly vowed to 
stop the practice of giving their daughers in marriage to 
the Moghul Royal house and determined to ivage open ivar 
against the Emperor, in case the latter would force any 
one of them to break the agreement which they then 
formed after full and long deliberation ...When there- 

fore the first Peshwa Balaji and after him his soldier son 
BajiRaoI, began their work of building up the Hindu 
Empire of India, their efforts, it must be borne in mind, 

-^pported by the prominent Rajput Princes, 
aji Rao I -vvas hailed by them as a saviour of their 
tional inter ^:3ts which had so long suffered terrible oppres- 
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sion. At any rate, it is enough for our immediate pur- 
pose to note the mutual cordiality that existed between 
the Maratbas and the Rajputs when Chatrapati Shahu 
and his First Peshwa Balaji Vishavanath began to shape 
the future destinies of the rising Maratha Power.” 

Sardesai, Page. 106-7, 


APPENDIX. No, 8. 

It is impossible to understand the difficulties of 
Baji Rao, Malhar Rao Holkar, and the succeeding Peshwas 
unless we know the mentality of the Chatrapati Shahu, 
On this point Mj*. Sardesai says as follows: — "Shahu, 
born in May 1682, roamed about as a child with his 
circumspect Mother Yesubai and his dashing father 
Sambhaji, undergoing exceptional privations and troubles, 
which came to an end when he was captured at the age 
of seven by Aurangzeb at the fall of Rajgad, and kept 
in secure custody in the moving Imperial Camp, where all 
personal comforts were provided for him by the kindly 
attentions of Aurangzeb’s daughter Zinat-un-nisa Begum. 
Aurangzeb himself, feeling more pity than hatred for this 
son of his dead enemy, brought him up in his own camp 
with a view to use him as a pawn in his object of 
destroying the Maratha Power as circumstances would 
require. Having spent in captivity 18 long years, that 
is the best part of his youth or the period for learning 
and study, and having been brought up in the Imperial 
Zenana, Shahu attained an altogether soft and effemi- 
nate character, although he never lost his innate love 
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and waimlh of heart towards his o^vn i^coplc: lie also 
possessed common sense; practical wisdom in judging men 
and matters: and above all an intensely obliging nature. 
He was always afraid of committing sin or doing wrong. 
His great and only drawback was his want of taste 
for active military life and aversion to leading soldiers on 
a battle field. Me tlius remained always ignorant of even 
the Geography of tlic various places where his Ministers 
and commanders were executing his plans and orders. 
At the age of 25 he ^vas released and sent into the Deccan 
with the° clear purpose of creating divisions in the Maralha 
ranks. He had to dispute the Maratha Throne with his 
cousin Shlvaji and his astute aunt Tarabai. Shahu’s Mother 
and cousins were taken to Delhi as hostages, lest he would 
throw away his allegiance to the emperor and declare 
his independence. It was, in fact, upon his stiinilaling 
always to remain a loyal vassal to Delhi and obey the 
orders of the emperor that he ^vas released and allo^vcd 
to go back to his country from beyond the Nerbudda. 
Possessing a God-fearing and pious nature, he faithfully 
observed" his promise, and ever- after strongly resisted all 
temptations or solicitations to declare open hostility against 
the Imperial authority. His Grand-father Shivajec started 
his Life’s work in declared oppositions to the Muslim 


regime, by the suppression of which he hoped to establish 
an independent Kingdom of his own. Shahu, on ^ the 
other hand, altogether renounced this avoived principle, 
even forgot the terrible War which his father and uncle 
had waged with the emperor for a quarter of Century, 
and ordered his Generals and Ministers to carve out new 
spheres of influence and activity without damaging the 
Central Moghul authority. This impossible task was thrown 
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on the shoulders of Shahu’s Peshwas, who did their best 
on the one hand, to keep Shahu at ease, and on the other 
to carry out the work of the Hindu-Pad-Padshahi, as best 
they could, clearly keeping in view the ideal of Shivaji, 
as much as possible in the altered condition of their position. 
In fact, the very first campaign of Peshwa Balajl Vishva- 
nath against Delhi in 1718, was undertaken at the express 
desire of Shahu to help the Emperor Farukslyar out of his 
wretched situation. This dubious position of the Peshwas 
must always be kept in vleAV, in order to understand the oft“ 
repeated anamoly, why the Nizam was allowed to be a con- 
stant and dangerous neighbour, and why he was not finally 
conquered or crushed by the Peshwas in the South.” 

Page 98-100 M. C. M. M. 


APPENDIX NO. 4. 

qt=5^r- 

RT rIr 


FT. gir. ? 9 

^T. ^ 

K. 'll. g-. 

^TOTT^ R^"! RSRl 

qTH:qT% RR (<\) ^^1 RFT- 
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? «T?:»T5r ^ 'fTr ^ 'rlr ^rrg^'^r 

^ q> % '^rr I'^f^. ? ^ 'Hf (^'^r) 

km\i 1%^. ^ 'TTl 51 ^ '’• ’^'^' 

% 'TIT 51 ^u ^'^'^-r. ^ 'lir w 

? 'Tit ^ ^ tTir 5; «fl[ ? q'rr 

k ‘Ttr ^[qjR7 r^q. ? qiT m^qr^. R qtf f^q?5i\ 
qit. ? 'ff( qjr2^. 

%!; 

^ ^iq. s». ^0 Sii. qq. ^^i^iq* 

qqr-3T^q^. ^m\ qqiq. 



APPENDIX No. 5. 

The following letters dated 19th December 1737 and 
8-1-1738 from Baji Rao to his younger brother Chimnaji 
Appa give interesting details about the battle of Bhopal, 
where the great Peshwa compelled the Nizam-ul-mulk to 
submit to a humiliating treaty. The Peshwa also wrote to 
his Guru Brahmendra Swamee on 8-1-1738. The three 
letters show the spirit of the Peshwa: — 

s^iqrq^ t%t€[q sriqi qi^ft:- 

qi^tqq q^i^ sTiifrqf^ 55q% qrCt^q \s 

^qiq ^iqqtq^^ qi^f^q. qr qq^ fq^q 
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^rr^r. '^sfi 

^qis i%^=55Tr ^risiqi^r ?t^. ?ii^r 5 ^, 

^t[|%. 3Ti^Cr ?ri=^ i%5af \ w5T[^r =^i^r 
^r^r^i^rl ^ g^rdtir ^ ^ 'kisit ^ 

^?r[ QT^ ^R'V 5IHTT 11^1 ^ qiS 5if^‘f^ ^57 

^'ir ^ni^. sTR=5qr ‘^^r ^I'^f^'l 1%’^ ^ 

^Rsfr I^R'f «im^Icr ^ gqR'f 3pi^ ^ f^^^IES qsT% ^[^ 2 ^ 11 % 

^^r. 3TR[I%qR[ TTR ?7i5r ^T^lr ?TI^g 

'i^f^ ^ ti^r Ri^tr «T?^fl'r. 

I«fi=^ q[>^r '?r=^ eictt sir’ll siif^r. 

JT^isif^r ^JTrar 'iii'l^r. 5T^i=^r ^rr^i^r q- ^f^r 

q«qr ?iCi ?Ti^?r ^l^. ^rtr. ^ ^frffeqiq^: 

?i^^Rir ^i^f'Ti^Ji ^ ^Mt'JTi arrt'r 

Tirs ^'iroSRi^ a;^ ^qq=q '^^=q''r 

iys[^ iraf^ i\^ ^ fi!r. 

3TT?rq[^ T3;q? str ^k ^r^?TR 

'rn'I^r. cqr^ ?rqi5(i?ff ^ ^ q 

^ ’jjnsj 5r5^i^ 3Ti5rqT^ ^Tfq^ ^r^^^q'fr^r 

qqr^T sir^Ri^l^ ^=q[q^ qq;q qtsiq=q 

qif^ii^. f^q^i[?r ^iqit q[i%q[q. q% f^rqq qr. 1 ^ 

'tfqqT ii^qr, f%^qi=5qr ^r«rq[^ ^^3^^ 

|i^ qR^iq. q( nqjRRr ^tri'^rf ^ 1 %. qiR ^ 
115^ 'qr^sf =qi i^qqi^ qqqiR srri^. 3 I: ^q- 

^ q^iq. I'vfi' qr^l^ aRifi qiCr. f^q^ 
q qsqrq?^ ^s^faf =qi^. 3Tiqf ^ q^fCR ?nCf. qi(y, 
q jqqii'q'l qi m\f]^ 3Tl\. jfRqrf q^^ 
frqrqr'qr ?qqR 5qw qrg7, q 5qf=qi ?qqr^ qqrqr^ qr^f qsfq 
^155 q(t ^qq ^r^qn'qls qig^ M\ qirqq qrCl. 
qil^ 3 ^ 1 ^ f^qr% ^<1 ^qi^qrqr q fc, eqiq^qf 

^‘r 'tiTfl^ %5qi ^i^F% qFq q^qjF fr^qlq^ ‘^[^Fqtr qrslj 
2d 
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5?rifi. ^1^1 ^55 ^^\\]. srf^. ?i;nsT 

3Til^ ^i^^ =^15!^. ^^\^\^'\ ^5T3^i^'r 

^<t 535^4^ l^r#i=^ sTitt. % m ^it^ii=^ '^’^^ ^=^r i}i^ 
?RR 3T4\?, ^Isi qi^^IT ^19 *gi3lg ^^\X, !J1?R1^, ^ g^T^^TI^, 

^ ^ 3n?irqi^ 

(1) -¥51^ f^=qR ^m\ qjRnr #, qjf^ (X^=^ 

€i5T -?i^'i^r ^ ^'^'f '^1^ ^(^X» ?qr^ ■ '^srf T%^r ^n^- 

^\m ^'4'f ^ ^^'^\ qj^r 

qiq'iiqs €i g^Ti 

?qi5r ^ ^T (^?i ^Ticit Rtsi . vfXggi ^gjpjft 

3Ti^. 5i(% i^Ri ?iq 

tftsi ^^\^\^ =911^5? vqi^l ht H??4? 5l<t^ 1%^-i 

^g*^ \ ^^qRRR 

7(ity. ^qs 3 ttX 

^ qs^ fq^X ^if^^T. % '^f^r IIRF '^i^T ^mKf 

litdR. qR^ 55iq^'\^. qi^ ers^iq 5^4 ■ 

^ qRcff, m pTR ^ ‘^fqr (q^^ [ % ]- 3iqr q»^ qrtt ^5^. 
^qi% qti 5R{^ 51^ ' 

qifq^ qj^ot. ^ siiq^T ^il ^r 

siqs ^nicfr. ^R?fr qw \^€^ 

'^i^s^i qiqi ^ ^R?qi ^5i%*T ^Rq^i=r q q 

^qq ^Rqq. m] % ^qf .qs^q ^ 

^'11% nqii^ qt^ qif^?q jjrCfii R^iqi^qf 

^^\^^\qvqT qiqiq qg), qT|'r,-.'| i%q»i’4); ^^Rqqiq?: 

^ql Xlk^. ^«qTi?r' ^] qfpff qt qnqR f^xT 

f:i^% ^qn-Jg ^ 
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^ ^< 1 ^ 1 =^ ^lir. Irar ari^r 

^^T^TF^r ^Tfi^ ^f*T[?ririT5ff qti^ 3T[|?t. ^r^efr im^ vrigs 
3Tf^rt 3T[^. ^ BTlIr ^fr% 3T[fl% 

q q^r % qlgi^qrfi g^rqir arif. ^isrsfr qtf^- 

3i€Fqqi^ ^ ^r-iTifr. ^Ti eqinff qit qM 

q qq qs^T q<^iq 51 ^ --^iqrq aiqqf^ qi q^r 

qi q[qqq safiqfs^qr ^iq^ ^ 

?:Tsr5i) q^^r^qr q ^urqr q q^qqqq qqi^ qfqr i^Tq^r I q§ 
qiq »# 3^ q^ 1®!^ =qTl ?qiqq^ q?3§=q ^loti^ff 

3Ti^ q(t 4k. qilfq^: s^ir ?qiq qrs^. ^ 'ftq 
5?r5qr qnqiq''r srif. q^ cf^ ^iq^ ^^ qi^rjqq. sriibr srfqqrq 
qif^55 qi^q. 3Tq^ qT^r qis^. ^ qi^i^ q qiiqq ars^iq ^iq q 
q?w, q^5^% 3”q q 3 ti| qq fqrq qqq sntr. 

1 3TifWr^. 


K 

qi. 

9frqFq^ i%^qk q^?fi qr^"^:- 

q^iqqm^ 3T[%qfq qq^^ qr. ^i%q[^: <:-?•? vs 
) Rv9,^q^rq ^q'qf qjsT^ fiq^ ^i1;q s^iot,. qr qq?c 
5^=^, q> B?. qq^rq*^ q?:qqiq%. fqqrqi qtrq^ sn# 
q^q^rq^'^. qqqiq^qr ^fr^. \a= qqqii?1:i qiq^ff. 

f^^qn: q^q^q qq qj^fq^ arrl 

qrt q^q q755i=q 3T^^. q^qfq q^ qqiq ^qq qjfft 

^losiq q qjffF ?^q q?;tq ^i^q qqq ^iifF’^q ^q* 

^[q =q[^iq. 3Fiq=^i '^qF =qiqqq =qiqfq qiqr qf5i qfq ^qj^r; 
q’t^. qqj qqrqr^ q;qi §^3Tq qrrf^. ^t\ ^iqraiqFq. ^i’qiq'^T^ 
qiq qr^ qsqi'qr qi^F q^qF??, .^®ir 
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XT^TT sir^^f. ^5ir ^ril^r 

^ Ci^. ^fJT^ sn^R^ ^rCr 

^1131%^ Cl ^I^I'^r5?|=5qT 3TItT0T[g 3T[JT=#1 

^ 3Tif ^ srfl' 3T^. 

qisfjT ?ii% ir^i;?r 

m's^. ?qi5r H^rr^R 5 tijt[;fi^ qie 'Tr^%^. ^ 
3nn?ie5 ^\^ qfi;'^ 

?ii^r. ^[^5iry^ e^i^: jt^i^ 

^1=^1 ’ff^r '?f^ ^11^^ 

^ ^it. ?IR^^ 

^(# I^I (fiffiSn^^Tl) ^ ^ ^T^TT. ^1% 

f^s5l[»7 ^1%. ?fitq cPKl^^ ^ 

^ ^ 2II ^'t^R ?T5l^?R ^1^ ^er 

f%^fi ^r^i. Efii^ 15. ^R ??c[RRr 

JTRSR ^flR^ 1 ^?:r1% ^ ^^it 

^ ’TRW ’TlTJjt ^ ^[g ^cRJT wg f^. 

^R?Tl f^isft ^r^T^gg ^ ^fgsfr gi^TR g^i5n% ^J^grg 

R^ri^ g[3[ R3?t. ^’^^rrt g groft 

*Tfg g[^R ^gR ?Wig I^fT. Rgt'T^ ?RR QTl’T^ IRTt 

^i%^g ^grgi tot i^^lg giT:i^ g^RR ^r^gRofi^r 
Jigg xiR ?TR5T URgg erNR Ii^r isgRi^^gr gigrgrg 

^igfg gT; ^^\^\^ ^tr glwRi g r^rr ’?t^t RggiR ^qigR 
^RT. g T;ggi|- g ggif^F g g ^rif^ 

^gi ^^\^ q^gig irr, m WTITgr, 

g>fi g^R=^i % 25fv 3TrfT. R^ggi strict 

ggR ^gR?5l qr^f =gTgi1f g^r g^g^: q[qi% 

^1*3? fggRqi gR mt\. g^fgigig Rigg gi; gnjjg 
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5# r%til T%f|^ ^ i^Trhr ang^ 

f^w. ^ ^ rt^ ^ Rsc^rr 

1%!^ ^ ^w: f# 

jf!s R % 5Tr nM ^rifti” ^ ?Rr#Tr f ’ t)^ ?tr 
^q ^[CR. 5^1% qi^ §^i^iO arif&r^ Rr 

•f I ^r. JRRIRT 1%^ ^5'TRI 'Ttg 

^\^ %3fqr II9IT ^ ^l^5RltRT% aTf'?^ 

^ RR I 5*^ ^5R 

qRp^i q qi#. orrRj 

i\ qis qiyjT (3 T(^t) ^=r*ti aril, str 'TR^irfi^T 

^iq arfk, ^^cTR?: itesi'er ^ 
q) qqfq f^efiq ^^iqiqq qr «iqi=qf q 
qqqRlqfqr q^sq t^r q^^q qqqfq ^ f^yfq qisq. 
qrfCt qqrqr qqsj qrqrt ii ^Tcfr, q(q qqfq ^qi=qr 
^Fft. if( qrql qif^ q qq^ft qqqr^^q s°q qr{r cr 
^ q^% 1 qlsf qqi qR^qt. fq^Tq qqqfq^ qi|jt[qr qraq 

qR 5irqqTq fq^r?; qifr. qj^R irrsi qiq ^ q qqrq qq- 

\\t\ qqnriR f^7- eR;TR q^^ql^? qr^n"^ qqsqnr 

( qnssqR ) f^qfq qiqq'f^. qq qaq?: 

qift. ar^r q!l% | ariqqlq. 

?fr. 

?flq^ q^q^q q^Riar ^\ ^qiqT% qqof:- 

=qw qi^rqq q^is qqfq fjqi^q; f^trrqqr 
q^r^RT% anf^qjt rr qqr ? ^ qrfor g^rq qqrs qqrf^^qq 
ar^ ’tfaf qf|q qr qfqr ^\^\. qqrqRf q ariq^qr 
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I 

5 ^^ ^ .^r^r% ^rirr^ir fiiir^rfi'f 

xRTi^ 

m^^\ sTrsT^w 

8 Ti?T% ^Tf^ fRT 3Tif^ ^[^r=?mr?: ^cr ^i\. 

??t^f=^T ^Tifr^urf ^\\. ^wr, m\, 1 ^% ^ ^ sn^i 

erif. %JTgi=^=g‘ ^ qig ^^Tr 3Tif. ?^fj?i':t 3TffWf^ 

^ 3 ^ 3 ^ Ts^'iff ®if|. 3Tii^ iTisff 3Trq=^r 
?Ti^ qrsTg^ c^r^lr ^Cr^t ^rr^T. ^rrq^sr 
?w§ ^\\. ^\mm<^ JiiRi5ii=^r ^\\. ^ ^tj ^ 

f^R^r. 


APPENDIX, m, 6. 

^if^i ?i5RRi ^r ^%^j— 

Siq^ ^Rq? ^r." ^S?t55 ^Tfi, 

^1^5 gqillT ^ 

m^. q^ig ;,]% iim. 

Ri ^11%^ ^ ?RT ?#? =qr^ ^\:^ ^ =^r^r^. 

% ^ q^(qq|% ^ ^ 

^fl^RI^R JT^JTRr z\]%^. fqi%w %'^. 55, 

^f%^. STTHR 5rs% 7[^q ?qR;[ ^f55 

=^R ^t:5r iR ^rfi q^Cr. =^^'?^qrr ^ ^fiM f^Vft^n=^ 


rIt^tir q|^ uraq^r— qio ?ie^ ?f%qK 

R^q:i^ =qfR q[^=qi gs7=q ejq ^ f?R. cRnfi;- 

^lo vs ^T^qiO ^o go mWR §n %5n.qgig 
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?qT% ^^\ %^r. 

^l^T Ir^ ^i^T, 1^5;, ^'TR ^'iCf. 

^^i#i=RT mi ^r%'l 51^ 

^M, RR^ 3t^=^ fi^T M sf^JT, ^i\ ^ 

'^ifR, ^[=iTr 

'fj^, ^ 4=^?f(9'' 

s^rjff ^snRr^ 

=^s(^, ^r ^ 

RicTt^RT^ 

sR^r f^r. §^TT ^rCf ^Ir ^iCi ^^r?fl 

=^r^R ^1 §^ Hn^ifr 

Ri^f ^ ^rr^n ^ m 

iz:q> %im\^ mz 

?r RT^f ^ 

^riT ^ qi'fr ^iRrcgR 

^ ^pRi55f ^ R ^j^r H ¥tRRf^ %^r. Rrot 

c5?i^ ^ 3T^€R R5#. ^3T% ^r^r RRf^R 

H^m^t ^[ZSm 

5^R 5=^1 RR I'^Bs R(^ <51^7 5^ ^[^1=^7 

%^r. §^R ^^iTR ^mm 

^5r% g^rif^ 

9^s5r 3^f55f ?q[5iq<[ f^^rfl ^nofr 

oricj^ m^, ^i^Ti 

ti^ ^RisjT^qr ^^qr qtr ^ilf{ %sr, ^ 
^5ir%0=^i tfqjRCt ^THKr q^R 57r^ 

qjii^i. ^?Trr^ ^qrqii ^^^ 


^ m. 1'^?|l;-^ro I ’kiQ ^0 ^vs\Q, fl^TssqR, 
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/%^jfr ^rioff ?T|4r fImtiM »5on^i ^ ptrshtw 
^1#?r 3^f5i*?icfr %^. ^ ^1? ^ 

€itiJjm% 5iri% ^^ 1 = 5 ^ si^ft f^wr Ii^jt^t 

^'^T S5T ini?r 3n^i^ jjik %3r. 

i^^fr qiufl 3^1^ ^T^q^iicT ¥r{^. l^ri^ u?[ 

qli^'^9^ i^<»ff 5ni?r Ti^i. ^Tq'[% 50 ^ sTiJir q;% sn^^Tr. 
c5^% ^ ^ ^fiTT ^ qR 

i%tr«i tf^'l^* 

^ qr s^w?Tiur (35) 

511111. qi^^i?r ^rtf. ?sir5iDr i%l7qi^ 

i^F ?iiCr. ^iq, ^ Xci7, ?tii7. 

^nfr ^5r. ^q[q7jfr q^f| “ i^^Cf, f^^tr »’ f%qR 

1^1^ ^ 5IS ’iFs mqqr 

j^qiq7 qiCt. q^l ^qn?!^ q5% 5115 ^ 7 . ?0^ gs^^fq 

q^lil qi% q^q^7 q^^K 11 ^ ?^R?q qiq^. ar^q^r 

qqt qfr q tiq7, 3^031 fmr I ?qiHli% qj^^qra 

qR qrCr. ^7=^ ql^qi ^^(q7 sim^. qiq^ ^qjjq qjiq 
^ 1 qef q;% ^qpq qqi% 3 ^^ qr^f^ ^ q sfr#^q 
qqi^ qqqpqr aq? qrq^r qrm %37, qrqq^ ^qm7% 
wi^ qq| qi% ^qi=q sfl/^qiq %qi?: qisT^qq^ 3q«qr qqr^ ^ 


^ ^i<q 3^ qil:-mo q % ^o q© %\»\% 

^ qjaiqi ^ ^ % ^o go ^\s\% 3^?; {\) 

5T^:.gTo V? ^ ^o go gqiqi^. 

^ qqi^ ^ q7i5fqi:.gro g ^o g© ^^93^ 3f^rqR' 
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%%€r q[5iq^ 3Tf|cr. ql^s 3T[^|f ^^‘<: ^qm''i=^ 

qqift i^qr qj^uni ^j\^. ^m\k =q^aiisq[%i%TT 

tqq 3 T(Tira qjfq ^rrl ! ( ?qi?ft=qr 3 Tf%qi^ q 
35i=5qr qq[q qqlr i%^r ^ qfq^ 3 ?% ^qiq1=qT qi|?7f sri^ir qofrqqw 
qqq qrqf. sr'lRqrq ^qsqi q ^qq ^q(qi 
3T[|3. qiqql^. qqqrq 5q>q iqr^q t 5 ^ 

srg. %qQ\ m m \ iq^[qqf^ 


APPENDIX No. YIL 

^TfrST ^T 

^qR q|qq; qi^qj I 1% ^^33^ ^iqqi??fq?T 

trq% Rqi3 ^ qTr ^gfj q M ^ orf^^qr^it % r^^ 
q?< l^^rq'irl ^ ^ sr ^q; ^ 1 

^Rqq^ iq^rqR 1 1 |qi%q ^ q^ 


^ If %q3Rt qrq^ ^ sr^qt^r . ?iq^i orfi^r. 

qqiq qqi;%T i q^q 3Tr\. ^ ^rqCr 
aRqqis^ ^qi=^r q qisq'R ^rf bI i%fq^5qT qofq^:^! :s:^^ 
q^^. lTI 3 ^^^ ^qiqiq Silvelra de Menezes fl ^^3 

qrq^r. q qTsqT^ ^iqjjq’ <*00 ^fqr q§^. ^-qf=qr 3 ,'^ q^i^qq ^iisqr- 
qq? Captain de Sauza Pereira W qT^qf^ STT^iqjpqf^ 

3Tiqiq 3^q qq? qt^q frr irsf ql^^r 

qqq m 351^1 qitq_ 5 €fqjq ^qr?fl=qr 

=qf^qRr iq^i ^ll;-— Parasnis life of Brahmendra Swami Pages 
77-80 
26 
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p.sw ^ ^ ^\'^ 

31. % §J^r ^r ®fi l ‘ ^^^35 

f|?^l 3fl|3I g«T33 ’ % ^ ^r % 

3T?n?RR 8^1. ^rns Trif^r^rr ^ri^r ^1^33^ 

% ^ ?3 1^2? ^ .^13=3^^ ^ ^r sff 1 3f fsTf 1% 

57^33^ 3 =37331 3T€i 3 1137 f^^cJ(>r 37. t- 

^ 537. ^3^73 ^^33 37! 3^ 33l^7f % 31%T =3733 33(37. | 

=3733 3=7 333 737337 337 % 133775^7^ ‘ 3773 ^7 ’ 37.337 
3(3iri3= 33 % 3 ^37 ^ 733 371^ % ^1%3 t — 

^kt7l3 31. 

“ 33.31. ^ 373;7373'i37 ?f7. 37f|3373l| ^133:7 

^ 303f3r3 ^7 1 337 3Tlt33I3lt % 3l%33 S?7 =>3^713 l}^377 377 
133373 37337 73^7 % 37(t3 5(V 3l^ % g3T 37 | 37337 333 37'7 
©ri7 % 3C7 75^ 33't \ =3^17 337-%3r 3=7 333 ^7 7733 3^ 

35)7 % tlfll I ^3% % tM) sfK ^?t77 7133 

^ 11) 713 7333 % I 3TI%^7^33 3^7^ ( ^^377 ) ^7 37331 37 
31<i^ i|. ^r 77^7 37 =3793 33731 337 1 %3jl( #*333 

?n3I 3^75 3757=7 3t7 3|3 3 | ^73^73 37'l=^f ^ J%f3’3^3= 337 
3=7l| I ?^7 7o<^ 3^773 ^ =3Tq^ 77737^7 % 373 33r7 | 

^Z 333337 737 ^ 3377?! 37 I 33(13 ff 37 31(3(73 
7:i3qft3 ’S, 33(^73 577(^1: 1^3(3(37 3 ??t37f7 9T7'353(3(k % 
337377 ^ ^3 3:93 3r7 13^1337 333(^ | W 33(7 3^ 

^133% 913 33 313 'J^3> 3?93 933 g9T( | 

3^ g- %j| y 3Tj^j ^fjy 37I33I^f 933 ^7 

:vjf^ ^7333 33 3l[3 37 37 333 3 397 g < "I I 

^73 ^3 3^f ;jj,^ ^ I ^1^q;r 5;^:?l3 
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^r^FK ^r sf^ <w | ^^\i\ ^^rofR 

4t^ 1 1 ” 

n^ m qt \^\ sTi^q> I if% 

^r xR^^rr RCKrsrr^riif^ 

^ t( % ^¥% srft^qr- 

WT '^q^f R5I ir. ay. ^-U-^.'>9 i. % tK:f ^tRK 

4t %qf R ifR^cir 3T?s q?^ I, R^ifq- jjif ^T srq'q 

1 1 Ra ariq^q^ 1 1% qjr^ 

^r ’jjT qj^i% qjr ^ ^f. iqqqjiiq^fr itIr^ gr^q ^j- f, q:fr(% 

% fl sPr. ^ fqqq r ri^f 

^ ^'^Rq q?i nq^ f^i qi | 

'fq ‘ ^[ 'srri^qi?tfq ’ % g^fiRiR qqRiiti^F'sPi qjg. 
^^. qrqqf, ^r. q;. ^r. q;q- ^r., qr., ^iqqfF|^ Rffq 

miq^ Rtf^q qt^Ri ^qqq^j ^r?f, i^qq q ^qqTi %qr ^ 

qf^RT qJtq % T%q, w % q^Nr^ ?ffRq 

^iq qi'qq^iq f^iqqi i%'^, ^\. q^qK ^Tuor 

^qgqiRpq 2?r. q;=q, 'q?r 

1^1 1 qq I »PiflR.^ ^f^q* 3nqq2i^7q 

%iq 'K'^ft'9TT'Tq ^ q’rqqr Kq'tqrr^ €i l| q;5T3[^ 

^%qRqq"^R?r qrm^% \\ 


APPEMII NO. ^III. 


The =story of the Iasi battle of Panipat -has ^ften ibeen 
The splendour of the ■Maratharp'o\v'er ,gives4ts'=defeat 
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by the Afghan Durani king not only historical significance 
but a glamour of tragedy which lifts it high out of any dull 
chronological sequence into a more vivid air of perennial 
wonder. Grant Duff tells of the magnificence of the 
Maratha army, the “lofty and spacious tents, lined with 

silks and broadcloths vast numbers of elephants, flags of 

all descriptions, the finest horses, magnificently caparisoned 

cloth of gold was the dress of the officers, and all 

seemed to vie in a profuse and gorgeous display;” and the 
tale of the crushing defeat of that huge army has been told 
by many. Among its first historians was an eye-witness, 
Kasi Rai, a Deccani secretary in the service of Suja-ud- 
daula, Vazir of Oudh. His account of the battle was 
translated by Lt.-Col. Browne, Resident at Delhi 
from 1782 to 1785, for Asiatic Researches. From those 
hidden and almost forgotten pages it has newly been reco- 
vered by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson of the Indian Educational 
Service, to be published afresh by the Oxford University 
Press. Kasi Rai was a good war correspondent, with an 
eye for colour and a nose for detail, and his story of Panipat 
is a clear and lively description of the fiercely fought battle, 
the campaigning immediately previous to it, and the terrible 
slaughter which followed. 


The defeat, it is clear,’was due not to the Bhao Saheb 
so much as to the Peshwa, who having married a new 
wife wasted valuable lime in idle pleasures at Palthan, while 
the Bhao Saheb and his army — and, it must be added, an 
enormous troop of wives, camp-followers, and other un- 
wanted enemies to a restricted commissariat were brought 
near to starvation in Panipat. The fatal sortie was dictat- 
ed by necessity, not by the Bhao Saheb’s strategy; but 
t'.en then, though they and their horses were weakened by 
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confinement, the main body of Maratba cavalry nearly won 
the day by the shock of their irresistible charge, and had 
not the wisdom of the Abdali kept ten thousand 
horsemen in reserve until the crucial moment of the battle, 
the victory would probably have fallen the other way. Yet 
the preliminary skirmishing had shown the Afghans to be 
slightly superior, and their aptitude for swift, punishing 
raids was as great as that of the Marathas, despite the 
latter’s fame in guerilla warfare. The slaughter was pro- 
digious; Kasi Rai says “There were said to be five hundred 
thousand souls in the Maratba camp, of whom the greatest 
part were killed or taken prisoners,” and the plunder ' was 
on the same gigantic scale. Apart from the attractions 
of a lucid and vigorous style Kasi Rai’s narrative is lightened 
by some admirable personal touches. One likes to be told 
for instance, of the Bhao Saheb’s gallantry, and even more 
of the Abdali smoking his hookah in the morning while he 
watched the Marathas assembling on the field. These 
human details keep history alive.”-The Times of India. 


APPENDIX No. IX. 

The following letter from the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. 
Kincaid, Historian of the Marathas, deserves to be read with 
interest in connection with the battle of Panipat of 1761; — 

Ridge Road, 

Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

17 - 12 - 1921 . 

My dear Mr. Burway, 

I have to thank you for your excellent book, “The 
Marathas and the Moguls”. I read it with the greatest 
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interest and shall always value it both on account of its 
intrinsic merits and also because of the 'giver. 

I am inclined to think that Panipat was a greater dis- 
aster than you do. One should, I think, consider hbt b'f 
what the Maralhas did a’fter Panipait; but what they would 
have done if they had been victbribus. They certainly show- 
ed a marvellous elasticity and a recuperatiye force ei^ualled 
only in history of the French after 1871 and the Athenian's 
after the defeat and capture of their army in Sicily. Bnt 
had the Maraithas Won 'the Pesh'Wa o'r his ‘son wduld halve 
been proclaimed Eiriperor and the Whole peninsula wbild 
have bebh adniihistered by them. There Would have been 
no room for French or English. 

With all kind regards and renewed ‘thanks, 

Yours Sincerely, 

Sd/ C. A. Kincaid. 

P. S. I am waiting tor the list of authorities when- 
ever you have the time to prepare it. 

APPENDIX No. X. 
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^ 3T['^ ^i?r gi?^|j. ?qi^f 3if^ ^r, ??(% 

IloS^?: ^Tl'^r RStT^ 3TI3^q 

?Tf?rr ^irQfrfr 

5? ^3^ 

sf^ tF€ 3Tr^ 

3^^"( ii3^< ^I5{j<i% ^trqi^fr eJTSf^^ 51% JT[% qi^fi' 

sroffJT ^51% fF5rqpj?i% ffrR;?!^ rTr^rr^. 

5fT^ fi^ 3 Tf\ 5roT|iT iM^ogf^ %'^ ^7 

Cl C!3 ^=it% ^^ttr shirk f^Cli 

aR^qi^ 3H% STI^ fl'^R R ^r^Tgil^T^l Hl^T^ 

^^7 STIC ^ ^^'Ri Ctaqj^ qr% f»rq q qj7> cthr fT^q- 
. ^ngr quifHRrqT srr^ ^ rri g^srgq^ =Hr3cr sTKqTqqrq* 
=^13%^ srT'^55 5nafr>. %s: ^sth qirq 

) 


APPENDIX No. XI. 

We conclude the Panipal affair by puhlishing an im- 
portant letter of Sadashiv Rao Bhow which Mr. Vinayak 
Lakshnian Bhave of Thana, first published in the Kesari. 
It will throw powerful light on some of the disputed points?^ 

I^f^f if trf ^-. 

fq. {^. qirqqg^Hi ^r. g. ht^'i 3qKqf=q 

%%Rqf §5;^ ^1 srgni^ ^J^f 3 Ti\h, jqf ^qwiH 

^^..-sPrflg srfr m. 

iTsfC^r K^ii !j5(i^ sTrqoj[^ cri^^q sri^ qr 
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XI=gi%^T 9T?f5qi§55 

^ tii® 3T^ 3Tif. 

=gi55^5qr i=sqr gizi^4'fr ^iq srfr ^i^qr 

I *?{3g ^^rofr ?5Fi5qi% qifm ^\tf. qi IsS^r siRq gcciRiqqq 
37I3J qg;q qg^ g g¥^r^i=^r ? 

gg=q ]%\ t'Tss^^i^ 5qi% ^z^ go^q ^} ^rggr 

^^1 l?qr<r f^qi^ qj^lr ? qlr^ =3?^^ 5^=qr qr 

qqiq^ l^gi trt^ qig g^iq qilt. g^ qr gni^i- 

^TOrq qRigffq q^iisqi^qT quf^ qr^q^g ^rqq trg 

=qTg^ Crgr, q qr ^ qf;^§3=q g^qi qrqigflq ?qg: qr 
qr^qg qqqqrqq q^ qgrq ^g r'^^. qr gqqr^ fq^qr? qr 
qqrqq^ g^g qq^q. qf^tigrgf g^^grf qrgq;¥ 

qrsfq^ q^r^rs qr=qqjT^ qir'igrgrst snqq | q^ 

Hr%?: qR'jqr^l ffqr q;w. 

4rgr^ 55 ^ \ sqq^r, 

qiT. qn. v 51. uv» J f^. vrr^. 

5sfr. 

^gtq ^rg«^r qrtlr q^^ qrg't gqifgq f^qqr^fr ^rrsarqk 
gq<t ^qig wrqjfr ^qTrq ^qrg f^ftg gr^ fqtrq. iq^ qq 
<q# ^ qrfrq qgqR ^fq^r^ 3T%=q r^^g^ grqf^q q^r 
1 %^ cTT^. ^qjfrg q^qrq gfr, g^qr^ l^r f^rg srrgr. 
T^cq '^grq ^rrg ggpR^qr q^^ %gr. fsqrg^^ g g^q^R q^"^ 
iq:i q^rq^qjt qsR s^q qjq^g gfl^ sq^g. 

q^ qFJTi q;T^ i^qig^igr ggrqgirq qT% fq=qr*^ ggwgr ^qrq 
^qq^T. Ri% q^ g?f^t=^ ^ Roqr^^ qRsr ?rr^; qrg^ir^ 
'■^qqg rrqrgr q;gqr; q?^ l^qrg^r"^ qrqgrg; q^rrqr^ 
MriiMR qR^[. qfi^ ^'qqgf ^Rr=qr ^qsrqgr frg qrfr. r- 
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t^TT^rfi ^TicT^irCi 

5I^^Iq =^13^1^. ^ir^rfT^ ^^rt. ^rO 

^Tif^T ?rf itcT ?JT{f %^cit =qr3^r ^ w. %sr55 

?^rJi=5qr=^ t trc^ ? 

3TTT^. ^ ^i;?r qrs^. qr^irq 

^Rfeqi 3^1 mji ^ ^f) 

%'^rf' qfci arr?^. qra ^r ^fk. 

qRT^rT. qT\Cl[3 qif^qT^S ^ . qi^ eTqq5T<t 

?TT '^r^ fli^riqigS cqr=qY ^srqci ^rrc. =4^i% qoir ^r 

51i\Ct3 m'^ 5qi(T=^ quqTura srii^. 

fi trg^r y^JT ^ qj^. ^q^r ^k 

3^rx qj^. qX=q qjCi^. qq'j?R qlf^ f3i|u}-. 
qtqwt qr<r< 3q ??qq> 3 ttjt. qfq# q^nR 

w. ^ qqj^f qfq f^o]: | srrs^rqk. 


? 1^3: tisq:^, ^ «Tqq q q^^q^s 

^ ^1^3 q;iCr '4^’^ qRqrq. y 3T«5^T3t=qT, H q^rfiT^qR 


APPEJIDIX No. XII. 

Extracts froiti Show Saleiii’s iCaltfyat. 

pp. 19-'20. 

“Provisions stopped. coming from any quarter. Corn 
sold at a rupee per seer in the Maratha Camp. This state 
of things continued for three days. The situation, was 
reported to the Peshwa at Poona in letters which ran thus;-* 

'2'] 
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‘There is terrible scarcity of provisions in our Camp. 
Relief from outside has become impossible. Shall we there- 
fore make peace and retire ( on whatever terms we can 
obtain ) ? The AbdaU proposes that we should retire to 
the banks of the Chambal and levy tribute only on the 
territory beyond. Shall we accept these terms ? We will 
act upon yours orders’. 


In reply the Peshwa wrote to say, ‘ Dada (i. e. 
Raghunathrao) will think it disgraceful to give up in abject 
fear all the territory up to Lahore which, was subdued by 
him at such cost. You must not therefore accept the pro- 

posed terms. You must destroy the enei^ finally, and hold 
all the territory up to the Indus. On no account should 
you make friends with Abdali. Do what you feel to be 
feasible. We are preparing to come to your aid rapidly. 
Do not entertain any apprehensions on this point.’ 


Upon receipt of this communication the Bhau Sahib 
gave up all idea of peace, and prepared to fight to the last. 
There upon Vishwas Rao wrote to his father (the Peshwa) 
without the knowledge of the Bhau Sahib,^, to say, 'we are 
in a precarious condition, and unable to extricate ourselves. 
You wll surely get other sons like me, but not other brothers 
like Bhao Sahib. You must therefore come immediately to 
our relief. To this the Peshwa replied that he was coming 
in all haste and proceeded alonce to ’• Paithan (Near Aha- 
madnagar ), where he and Raghoba spent some time in 
collecting armies and making preparations”-Pam’pat by 
I rofessor Rawlinson, p. 63 , 
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APPENDIX. XIII, 

The following verses bear testimony to the status of 
the Lambhate family in days of old; — 

StacT 

TiR^’j5 ?i5i^r ^rCr 

3Ti^. 3Tg^r I ^loj- 57?:- 

5T^i€i^t 37^ ^i\ ^1^ ?TF5fiq| 3T^ ^mti 

“ II a75T¥ q?JT^ qi7r 553‘ II 

II ^«7r % 5ir^ II 

II ^f2:i II 

A daughter of Malhar Rao named Santoobai was 
married in the family of Lambhate, Saranjami Sardar and 
Jagheerdar of Machalpur, Her name after the mari'iage was 
Ramabai Lambhate. This family enjoyed a Jagheer from the 
Peshwa and in Malhar Rao’s time the Jagheer income of this 
family amounted to about 41,800 Rs, per annum. Colonel 
Hanumantrao Lambhate gave me these details from his 
family papers. 


APPENDIX No XIV. 

We have already referred in Chapter XVII to the 
struggle between Malhar Rao Holkar and the English in 1 765. 
We reproduce here Mr. K. W. Purandare’s article in the 
Bharat-Itihas-Sansodhak Mandal Quarterly (Vol. 9., No. 2, 
) 929). We think that Mr. Sardesai’s observations are, in 
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tlie absence of evidence, certainly groundless, as pointed out 
rightly by Mr. Purandare in the following article:— 

ar^gi^ fhsii. 

?qT=^ f^q'T qr gTTT'^f^ 17 . 'Trf^q? 

^^T>3f qr q^r=^T ^^rr sir^^rw ger ?i^r 

^7^T5T 

RVfPT « qr gfe^ fir^g^ qgr=€T gr 

^fnr^r ?, qr^jg ‘ g^iR^rq ilssqiw qtrgg q 

’ I 1^ ffcT. g5?T^7:rqR gqr^trsrg 

arggr ^qr ^ ®^r 

qR qg^qlg H^frc^qT^r q^^^K ^^r. W?'9^K 

^rafr ^g-qr ^^rqtq t^q «mqr qr|;q ^af- 

=sqT ^T^’ggqr^^ q^5TwqT=qt jtiso]- qr qirgqrgS 

g55Twq ^qqj^R g^'q qrq^r, ar^ir q^ir^gqr^qr 
fqsfq'^^qi qi'l^g ^giq'qr arrqon'r ?q(t-T;q qq qr^qiqqR 
fqs>r. qq 5 qq qrfg arg^R iz;^q'ft ^g^‘=q 

ga| ^] ^E3[ n5i[^^Tqr-qr qO^q?; ir qrsrji ^rn qrq^q 
^ gfe"! arf^ ai% t qq qqrqrg aTr\. qq q^Crq gqfq 
iJTqqlar qra arqqr .^qj^rg.q qf^Pr qrqcTRqr t^qjr f^q- 

qq^ iflqq gTR [ ? ) q ariqrs: gii ^ q Ij^qji^ 

qq q^TT arq^iqjq ^qR qq Mfq ?qT,:=qr q^qq^ g#q 
^qqqiqqrfi. q^q? ?wr- 

qqtq»qTq q ags qi=qr q^R q^R ^s:qj^ srgq 
3Tf^ s{g^ gqrsqrqR fqqqqnl^ ^rsR ^q- 


1 qi q. ^ cy. 
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^ wrr^ qri^Ji q^'^r^r 'i^k ^ 

isfr^ ?4D|6t 

^ 3T^T^Tr 

pTO tr^r^r^ %w ^nfcT ^?q- 

?T?rSTr^^ =^^'5fT 3TT^. 

« q'JT ^qr€r ‘ ^5 t rtcdt^ ’ ^fi ‘ grxf'g 

g;jj g^y. 

tTctt sTHcir 5FT^[r^f^r ‘ m 

K ^rfc^ 'Tsn^ ^ ( fJT^r^r ? ) |up^n^ 

3Tr^ 3Tg^r fi^Ts 5?iit 

i ^sTFTc ^gr^T ‘ ?r5r?fr tiR^rr^r ( ^ 

f^=f5^^ ? ) ^^RT ^'k ^ ^rrrrJT 

?:5fT?: ( ^ =3^ f^RTF ^R q-^^Sy Ef 

^FrrsqT ^-qr q qrq q=qTO Rqrr^’ TRiq Birrar# 

vs ?i^T^ 7riqi=qT ( ^r'q^qi J ) ^t?!r ^f|^. 

^^T'qRqr ■’T^q'q% qr'ify qq% qyg^ 

q?T^ql^-3Tr^-3T(f^T qq ^q^Rr -qR rr 

Riqr.^i^s^Fq ^Rqr qjT^qm %^r. qqMT=qr 
^Tm^qr'^ .^qss^T. RR RR qsq^r R^r wS 

so 

m?T qtOTRFigt qit^qT^TR-qjifi rf^r qsfr 

qy^F^qF ^qrq qF^flFqjFsqFq tq^F^ ^yoqrt 
q^r^F 

■ c --tqqfqF qJTsqrq zm tiq t qq^r^f 
. '^^'.••3Tiq^:rqFqr’^qR'^, 
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1T{f^ tlRmSST 1^ ?Tf5qrsS 

ura =^r^. 

3T?fr ii flTOT^^=^‘r ?Tr ?ra 3 Tt\. 

JTTTS^ fr^ ^«T cl=fr ^ ^F. 

^F^qTH^ ^ smqrgs qi^eT^qr^rar ’^5|^ rrraTqjt tf^. 
qjiCF ^F5JcF ?ffCt^ qri;^ jt5|t^<f^f^ sTFq^qT 3 t?!f 

qqfF qF^F^F ^^F, ^F »srF5f ^ 7Tf^q-% 5qF^ Q^F HF^t qc§;?T 
'TFFI^ JFfCf (ft f'^. ■fTF. « i. U's ). t ^FcFF ^FF^i I'^qF'iFFT: 
?IFCf. FT^^FF^F'TF^ 5TF^RF ^FFFsqF^ %F: 

‘ ^qi^F^T ( q^^F^qqFq’: ) ^]^ 5qF% ^T^^FcT 

|T^q qF F^q?T ^FftJT ?qTcF=q HF^ 3TF5?F ’ [ ^. FC q. T%. \i 
?• '^o^; 3T3qTFT q^lFCTiF^F-qF qJKfF^ F^^^F^'^F qjFFSqF ^noT- 
'W; zi^. sRF^qF^F ^ tq^F q ^TF^qFgS qFF^’^F ^T:q^=qF 
qFq^TFSqFgS ^qrt 3T[?q 3TF^^ ’^F^f ^ ^F^ 
q^^Fcqqiq ttf'^ht qjF^F ^qqrq' t^^RF ^f^s- 

^cTF t'^ssn^^jf q5F5?qFqF ^q ^qrqF q^ f^^f qF^t t f^i^ ftq 
^Tq^qF^ tqqRF q^^^U^F^T: TTF^ I ffOj'JF iqfl% 5^%. ^-5F 
^’JFsq'F^ ‘ qF 9TTFr ?qFq ^tf^f ’ Ct 

sTqqrq 15rq3 ^F^^. ^qH^F ^H^qF qq^^<t fqfg'jqrq?: qq^ 
'-Fq^^q qfn qr| ql^RT^Fq 3TqrT BTFq==qF ^I^f^TTTRTqr: 

=qq q>7^ mt Ki. qtiq^^FqRF ^tt^f q^cq ^FqF sf^^. ^q^tqrq 
^'=qTT<5T ^fjqjRf q=qF qFls’ cftqiF, q^qF^^ sT^qF^ 

q qqT^i^Ezff ^j%^j2T:qT qFqq^T ^q^^Fq qq 

qR qi^q qjiRj qqsqi^qr ^qfTBF^ qTf^R qq q^ qf^T: 

Vt qq ^ R(in7n ^£qpf| stjuf. qq ^h ; — 
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sTr 3Tr^T 
qlt s \\ 

rs 

T^cffT 

5?rq^ ?T^?fr JTRT 


^qrr%^ srqr^r ^\^ grr f^^rq^rr 
^iTT ^T5rr^ S qqn^«icf 3 tm fqtiq 

qiT^ sTiq^qTqjfq fjqr qq q^rq quq^ trq qrCt f%=q 

siTtf ?f|q arn^qr qif^'^r ^^ qq ^iqiss 

q>dq qir^q ^ q^'r q^ qcirq % q^H 3TR?;r6iTq ^ 5 q. 1 l 
I q^ f^rcqr ^qq qitr ?t5t% 1 qqqrq q^rq^qr^r q 

5q2Tqy fl55Tf qi^ ^q q5?^ sRjq^q^qq sq^ 

gqqiqql^ ^q '^\ qfq ^^^qqqR1■ %®r qfi fqi<jq q^l arrqqi 
qq55T eiff qqq^r qr^qr ^r^isq f^'^T-.iql 

qi^ %% ( ^O qT% qi^^ qiq ^q=q =5qR 

q^^qj q5T55 5q5iq|q qm^l qq®! ql 

qqriTqiqr^ q^rwrq i^q^ ^qqql 5q| f^^il 

qqq^ f^4[=q =q[^(q 3ii^ qrqq^ sq^ =5qR qrq^ ^Ir 

sTioi^ ^f?T qrqji q =qi^f ( « ) q^i« ^riw-^i qCr qq q^q 

gqjiqR 3Ti>5 9 trCii^ q^r qi^rq frai qram ari^l q^riT 
^q tf^ §qqqiq ( ^ ) qq =qRi ^ qji^ql^ 
gqq Sq^iqj 'wq ?qTqr cRq^q ^T5i?ffi qwR q% 

5!qff 5jiwi ^^ios 5iq(q gqiq^i f5rR+ + + q a- 
^fq q^^ q qiqi-qi %=5qi q 'S'rq q‘qq1« fq^ii^l ^ 
qiqqr q^q qq =^R qi ^( ( ^r ) q qfqqi 'ff^ir 
^ifq q% qi^ljr qqq qig® qsf^q'iq sq^ qCi R^iq) siiqr 
qr|q ^Ff^qlg srf^ qr%q^f %^{ qq sqr qr=q qjqr 
q^q qr€ ^qi?; ^ =q q«i ^ ^<Q 

qi<l qli%qRr qi?q^q ^iq® qrqqi^iqi q>^.q 
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5fiT^ srntr l%=5r’^zT'if 
3TW ^5RR7T^r ^[^5cr 

H?p??i 7^1^ iri^ 3TI1T ^f^r ^f^r qrir 

STROTi^l^J l%fl^?ll^r 3T(^r %^i ^[fl^ I%If^ 

^vri=€i i^[ ^1% I RjRfr JTruifqr ^i^r ?j5qi^?T tmi 

nr ’Ti’Tci 3Tf| ^k 

"^H-^ ST(^ ^7zh 3Ti^ f^^5i>. 

%Jiay ?iT5T^RT ^Tr , n 

qWl STI'ITJft . 571^^1 

f??ir. WR..., 






THE OLD PALACE. 
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(A.) Ui 

Su bhedar Malhar^to ‘^tl ^°^>°Wng L 

41"" 

'^wr 


^’i?n’s^ii 

_ _• K 
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«r4,v 

T^^‘' JJ 

^’< TO 8f ,s, „,„ , , Ww ?ir 

Wftrr a,* - ®^w< ^isgrV — ^TOm 

2 IT[ 4^1 r '^4 

«?<■ «T^r? 5^_ "/rtr ^ 5,7* . 

"’•'-S,~rr*':«.ri'S* •« 

'' '••» (.«. s,. 


f^fcT 
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TOf 


( 7 ,,-, 

A. D.J TO Rra^“®'^’ 

'‘?r ij^.i 
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^^1, sTiFT sfRcT 3^rc 

q JTf^qr^ qpfr ^ w^"r fq^ra %'^. rqr^ 

^ir^r 3TTq^ q^pqr% ^%=q' qjiq stti ^ ^ ^eilcr m^m 

'Ti^ ^'T^r ^rrq^filf qn^r q;f<^f qirqq ?;ri't^, bt% qi<qi^ 
5Tqi^ 3TOIR gRq;i^T=q1' qj^r. 3^% q^qqrq ^tffi g^qJT- 
^;t^T qisf ^ ^nqqiR ?ti=^ 

<r^ qr^q ?TRqTq=qft i^qr sT^ir ^R(t qjf^^r 
^^iqt ^\ tr 55i5t^, Ri=qr qR'l qj^q qRqiql. qj55i% 
^]^ ^T^rqT 'I ^ ? f^^qiR §^ (^Rtqq g^). 

(B) The death of Gautamabai (wife of Subhedar Malhar 
Rao Holkar) and the consequent grant of land to Bramhins. 
The letter is dated 31st October 1761 — ( Kartik Shud4. ) 

The grant of land is made, generally, on the 1 1 th day 
of demise. Thus it follows that the death must have taken 
place on the 2l5t of October 1761. 

The letter also exhibits the Secretariate system of the 
Maratha rule. 


'4t ^rqqPr^. 

^iT. 

^ ^ <fr. 

RM 41% fqq^qi tf^pqqql- 4lqj7iqr^%T qjios 

^.T^^T, ^s.-ql pfraq ^igRt \ ^q?q ^ Sf^ir- 

Rq 3^1^ q% qqT% fqq f^ Rr=^T qqR^ 

y qz fcf^ ^z gqqR ^T^t ^rqt 

k>i q{g> cfq. 
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^ V9 _ gTT. T%^n^^r{JiT ^ 

{\^ ^ 

5T^>JT ^i7rr%5i^^ uTr. ’^'rrssg^^ cfr. - 

?fi% BTT^Fi^ !T. grr. ^rl^rl^ ^iT^fr 

^r^rr^T i^Cr ^'j^i 

cim ^T^T ^i'jTr sir^. siirg" q^r 

?iT^ ^‘%. m TiraT ^ 1^ ^rnig 5rmr=^l 
^qR ifn. 11^. q55TT5<^ g^uT^r ^r^rn'r^t 

qr^ Rrcr^Ti^ r%{R^ ^rr^'^ ri 

cRSft Tin^^i^il gqrf^q ^r 

3Ti5^T=^'l ^Rqr 35 ^ qil qoiR 

\ % R^^qR qRI qTqiqlf 3^ qqR qq 
5T€ ?s^q \. 


APPE^IDIX 1^0. XYL 

The following Extract from the autobiography of 
Nana Phadnavis will be interesting. While returning from 
the plains of Panipat, the future Prime Minister of the 
Maratha Empire narrates his bitter experiences in a most 
vivid manner. His meeting with Malharji Holkar at 
Gwalior as well as his receiption at Rewari is noteworthy- - 

“At this place (Rewari) one Balorao ( Rai Baleirai) 
had been very particular in his inquiries regarding me, as I 
understood from a number of people I recognised in the 
to’.sn. As 1 knew nothing of this person, and could not 
conccivc rvliQt his intentions v/ere, I v/as averse to discover- 
ing myself, but at length I made myself known to him. He 
look me instantly to his house, and treated me and all my 
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party with great kindness and hospitality; he then furnished 
me with some clothes; and on its being made known who 
I was to Ramji Das Joshi, a merchant of the place, he came 
and begged of me to occupy a part of his house. Here I 
was I entertained with great attention for seven days. My 
wish now was to proceed to Dig and Bharatpur but it was 
requisite to have an escort. At length a wedding-party was 
going in that direction; and, hiring a carriage, I accompanied 
it. On the road I was met by Krishna Bhatt Vaidya, who 
told me that Viraji Bhawadikar had saved my wife, and 
having taken care of her had left her in the house of Naru- 
pant Gokhale, in the village of Jigny. I accordingly went 
to Jigny, and was much delighted to find my wife again, for 
whom I now hired another carriage, and we proceeded to 
Dig, where Purushottam Mahadeo (Hingne) had come 
from the field of Panipat, and was living in the house of a 
Gumasta (agent), of Wanavle, who had a banking office in that 
town. The moment the agent heard of my arrival he insist- 
ed on our going to put up with him, where I remained with 
my wife for a full month. I made every inquiry for my poor 
mother, but all that I could ever hear of her was from one of 
my own khidmatgars (domestics), who said he saw her cut 
down while sitting on her horse and believed that she died 
instantly. This is the only account I ever obtained of her 
fate. Having now supplied ourselves with horses and a palki, 

I went by the route of Dhowlpore to Gwalior. Here the 
. bulk of the army that survived the action had arrived before 
me. Among others were Parwatibai (Bhow sahib’s wife) 

Nana Purandare, Malharjl Holkar, and several others 

AfBarhanpur I had the happiness to see Nana Sahib; but 
I found him sadly afflicted, and his frame much reduced. 
Indeed, his intellect ^seemed affected sometimes; and, contrary 
to custom, he was in the habit of abusing grossly the military 
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chiefs. To me however, even -at these moments, he was 
extremely kind and seemed anxious to know from my mouth 
eveiy particular relating to the battle.” 

The high place that Nana Phadnavis, then a boy 
of nineteen, held in the estimation of the Peshwa 
Nanasahib might be imagined from the manner in 
which the Peshwa treated him at this time of physical 
and mental distress. The anniversary of the death of 
Baji Rao happened to be during the Peshwa’s stay at Toka. 
Nana Phadnavis was asked to dine -with the Peshwa. 
“When the dinner was brought in the Peshwa made His 
Highness Madhav Rao sit on one side, and me on the other 
close to him; and while the females were putting down the 
dishes under his new wife’s (I) superintendence, he constantly 
corrected her in their arrangement; and during dinner he 
caused her to help me to some dishes, as if I were one of 
the family.” 


APPENDIX No. XVIL 

Much has already been said about the Kadam Bande 
family and Malhar Rao Holkai’s connection with it. Sardar 
Deorao Kadam Bande, the present representative of the 


(l). Vide RawUnBon’s Natia Phadnavis, pages 170-172. The Peshwa 
Nanasahib had married another wife From a Deshasta family of Paithan 
shortly before this time. 

Lala Shvi Tliroa, M. i. of Delhi, came to see mennd pointed out how 
he was connected with Rai Balerai, who received Nana Phadnavis and 
others with hospitality at Rewari while they were returning to the Deccan 
in a miserable plight. Lala Shrea Raoia is the great grandson of Rai 
Brlarai, tha host of Nana Phadnavis and descendant of Rajah Todar 
Mai the Finance Minister of Emperor Akbar the Great. 
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family, requests me to publish the following verses from 
“Malhar Rao Holkar Kavya” published by Mr. Govind 
Aiknath Gosawi of Nasik: — 

(1) i 

fr (| 

^ ^ 5^r=€r i 

^kr It^i ^ 551541 5ff=tr llUl 

vq^r ^ I 

’TfJtrr kssci ^5i^r 4^3ir, sgfi n 


(1) srk. 



iPPENDIX No. XYIII. 

The following comparative statement of tlie Territories of tKe Holkar State will enable our 
readers to form an idea of the extensive dominions which were acquired by Malhar Rao Holkar as 
Saranjam from the Peshwas. Their income was about 75 lakhs in Malhar Rao’s time. Had the entire 
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To the South of the Nerbada Rivor 

(Southern Division) 

Monza Wafgaon and 8 more villages 50.000 15,000 Only sis remained to the State, the 

rest being given up to the E, I. Co . 
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§ Villages 218 out of 237 belonged to Holkar 
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20 „ Nandurbar ... 3,00,000 40,000 

21 Sultanpur ... 2,50,000 40,000 

22 Thalner includes two Inam villages 1,25,000 25,000 
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104 Sansthan Udaipur (Ghitore) ... 2,00.000 2,00,000 Ceded to East India Co, 

105 Shopur 20,000 20,000 Given up to Sindhia 

106 „ Narsingarh ... 85,000 10,000 With the State 
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APPENDIX No. XJX. 


We give below some Extracts, from the excellent 
speech which Srimant Dharmavir Sardar Chandroji Rao 
Angre of Gwalior, delivered on the occasion of the celebra* 
tion of Subhedar Malhar Rao Holkar’s anniversary on the 
30th of April 1928 in the Town Hall at Indore:- 

^ ircf if €f, 

§§i§FTUcr ^t^it 3^i=JJi=^r ^rsqr- 

Iciq^ i\^ Ci^i. sTiTc^t 

^r^iwrO ^1=1^11 vnnit | gfici ^h- ^' 

sTitR^^r 'T^i^n'r ^ ^5r- 

^55 iffi 5% ^13 RnM Cta 11^ 17\a=^ i\?fi'Ti% 

^K^%5it^i \o 3;r#r^ K^f^\ ^i^ii 

?iCt axTs^iiCr^T 

^r^TRist qgsqi^ -^^f^ 

sTiqR fi 3hg Ti^ixislqi^qi q^ipfjai^wr ^iiT" 

V, *v ^ 

sTif. qTsi^qrqt^i R#[qqf^r ^iiq^r 

f!i^I ^TR-qi ff^fieT^r 5^0 ^irfr. 

ST^f Iiq;fr qig^ ST^I nX'+Rt^ ^!§-|% ^TiJOT 

Rqx qii.'^qicr 5T[% q Psqqef qjq ?ii% f'lH fi arq^’r r-'Tssi 1 


>«• sT^r 3wq 5i?q q'qpqr ^ri^i ^forcqr 

qqiR% qq q^^iq, ;|i^ 

^Rf, Ri^'f qfttqi %qo3 lqi%qi 

q sT?rr s^iqi | tiR qsl;, Iqf^qi l:qra^ 

q:RRF q:g[ 1; qiqqq^qf qqqR-'eqfHR srff ffl? 

fll^F qilF^IR 2:{[friT ?;iT:zgTR 5(^7 qrff qjj ? 

~l^‘ q:i;Rqi^I RT=q RR qq^fq?: q;^[qq[^ 3?^^, 
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^^fffr, uf^ 

57n% gei5:?r ^ff qj^ir^^fsr 

sr^rc 3T{cFr;^*^ri>q^ % 

^ 3^[^ £Siqi9ifi BTrqqqqj ^g'TFqr bt^it ^ 

:Tq%cf?5n^ ^ qK'JTffi^i^^ srif. sr^r Jr^firr ^i%=^T^ffft 
^R^ii=qi ^iq'ir ^q4 ti^ q^T^rr ^i%. 


“ ?r^R[s ’’ I ?[fqf jr«if% “ ^TfRf|RRl ” 

5Tiq^[ ^r qj^s^- 

qr qf^q'TTr^ fir'Trf =(i^s^r5Ji qfff^cr. fr 

?T^r ?Tfr^[SR'=q' %c[sqT^ fmff^ ^q-^sq^T gfqcf 3Tr\. 3 ^f=qt^r 
^iq^qr q^R q^y^isiqrar ^i'^v 'qi^f^'inq, qfr^y^q ^^frcTr^ 
qfiqqr^r 3T^[ qsqr iqffq^jr qq? ^^^ fqqfor q;^q ^irqr q>yE5F=^ 
' 3:5 qqKl' q:^q ipT^^r qyCr q^qsqfqg^qqr ^iq ?qr^ qyqr 

ffqfiq qi|;q ’^qq qrs'jqiqi^'r q>iq qqq qyqqqrgqt 
qifi^ qi% ^qr^rqqq; srrqqqr qq(€r qii5 qif% q qqq;i®f^^ 
^gqqi^sqr ^K^^ qg^q 

qyqsq STFi:. 


“ 9f[qq qi^qq srqqi qRRqyqi qi^r 3T^r q=i=qr ^ 
fq^'r qifr. ^^ 3 :, fq-qr 3T[?Tqi?qr#? ^rrtrq €r mu 
qq^i iqRq ^Tqqy ^^liz qj^q ?qr^ 

qiqyqwRj q qig^iq qqq^ fit. qqf^q? qq^ 

I ^.pjqiiqi^sqi qsr fqq^q qiq q ?;i^sqjq l=q ^qq tisqr 

^ ♦ •v* 

gt 3{g^q %Rqiq ^iqlf. w^-qr ^fa^iqrqqi'q^q q^Ri^^p^qr 
%qH5?[^rq xRfiyqi^ qRqfl^q ^^qy^ srqqy^r-qy 3^i%^i=qf 
qqyq ^yqqy. 

, K. “ sT5<yi ^qq^i^y^q; yq^ql qq. 

^T?‘^y %%5qi qi^q^o? ^rqqqq^qigqy?; q'ify^'qy% ^^=q ^q, 

?qiq ^?qq qyqR w I qiiH^ ^^qrqfyyor s'^q^iq^ ^X=q, q^i 
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3T5ir ST^fcifl^ ST^^qr ^4^- 

qrqr I itq. i%^q^: l^q- 

q?qf srqras ^5?( ^f^q^T'fr srfl^r fq^r ’jq^i-qr 3Tnqn[qrg q 
c^Nt 1]%^ ^raiq q^i^q qj^i^qra qifl^. 

?ndq;rq^% qi=^ ’jqqq: q qijq ^'qr T^^FT'qf^ ^>qqT 

qq I qqsq 'Rqi ?fr. qiqq q^Ri^iqT, ?fr. ^qi%iq q^RrqiqT 
3Tii% q^siq^iq qRl^q srsrqf^ ^f^q-. 

qqqi ^ ^q^=q( q^i=q1 q®[ fqqi^iq ?Ti^r sr^qrii sji%- 
qqzq% q^Tq q ^qq^qi ^qq'r q qfi 

M=qr qifqqj ^q;q ffqq w<q^ qf^ srif. g%- 

sqzqq f^qr sTqir ^isiq qiq'q ^sqiq’j^q q ^i«jqqq?q ^;%qn 
q^’qqi sq^inl q>t q? qq ? 5>liqq gqi^iRiq ?^-^ni5i{;ff <isiq 
^iqsqrq q ^qq;q fpisf ^T^jq 1 ^q% f-.^yq qiq^qj ^ 

^gqrq qiq q^^^rissrsqy f«fiqq|iqft3-q qqyq^fqy ;^yq 

vqjq^ 5irq«qi qi qiq fq^mq ^^y qyfy. ?’ 



Works by the Same Authot 


Dear sir, 


Shri Bamgita- 

Senate House, 

Allahabad January 25, 1928, 


Many thanks for your most interesting volume on the 
Shri Ramagita. It is a most valuable contribution to the 
study of real Vedanta. I am specially thankful for the way 
in which you have proved the all-embracing character of 
Hinduism. It is my firm conviction that Hinduism in its 
best form embraces all the more the important religions of the 
world. I am glad that you are a product of this University 
and that you are ^still maintaining your study of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Oanganath Jha, 


Aundh, 

10th August 1929] 

My dear Mr. Burway. 

It is very kind of you to send me the book on “Rama- 
gita” and to promise to send me your new book on Maratha 
History. Your energy and zeal in writing the book on 
Maratha History in such advanced age is certainly creditable, 

Your Sincerely, 

■ (Sd.) B. S. Pant, 

V ' Chief of Aundh, 
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Viceregal Lodge, 
Delhi. 

11th February, 1929^ 

Dear Mr. Burway, 

It is very good indeed of you to have sent two copies of 
your new book “ Shri Ramagita ” and His Lxcellency asks 
me to thank you very much for his copy and to say that he 
will read it with great interest. 

I have pleasant recsllections of the talk we had at Indore 
and I hope that you are in the best of health. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. Cunntngham. 


Law College Poona. 

2Srd Agril 1929, 

My dear Burway Sahfb, 

I am glad to have received your kind letter and your 
scholarly work on the “ Ramagita ”, The wondeaful energy 
evidenced in the publication of the books must Indeed be the 
envy of many. 

Yours Sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. R. Qharpure’ 

Shri B hags wad Bits. 

“ The book under review is really a valuable aid to the 
appreciation of the beauties of the Song Celestial. The book 
has been ably written and deserves a wide sale ” 

Vedic Magazine March, 1917, Himalaya. 

Highly spoken of by the Press & the Public. 
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The and the MaghslB^ 


In a leading article in the “ Bengalee ” Sir Surendranath 
Bannerjee says, inter alia, as follows 

“ •*•*** Burway deals with those causes which led 

to the great struggle and unravels the hidden impulses of 
the movement which culminated in the establishment of the 
Maratha Empire.... ” 


“ This little historical work is the embodiment of labori- 
ous and critical research on the part of the learned author 
.....o.o.We commend the book to the notice of our educated 
countrymen....-,/' --The Amrit Bazar Fafrika, Calcutta, 


The book will be very useful to every student of 

Indian History and to those who would like to trace the 
causes which led to the decline and fall of som.e of the most 

glorious and splendid empires in the world ” 

■—The Hindu, Madras. 


“ 

i RgRqjg '-{[gfe qi 

qqq fJT 3TK. qtq 


q. m f ^ri^, qdr. 5?if 

^Rfqdl. ’’ Vividh Dyan Vistar Bomh^y. 


Uf@ B'i BqQ Hsia Sip Hmkap Ran, 

K C, S.-I. . 


Highly spoken of by the Press and the Public, 
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Ratioji Rno Sittdhi^. 

Founder of the Gwalior State. 

Highly spoken of by “ The Indian Review “ The 
Prabuddha Bharat, ” “ The Hindustan Review,” and other 
Journals, 

Life of Mahadji SftMta. 

6 - 10 - 1921 , 

My Dear Mr. Burway, 

I have to thank you for your admirable book on Mahadji 
Scindhia. Your nephev/ ( Mr. R. G, Burway, B. A. ), a 
very charming young man, came to the High Court and 
presented it to me. I have read it with the greatest pleasure 
and interest. 

With all kind regards and warmest thanks. 

Your sincerely, 
(Sd) C. A. Kincaid. 

The Yarroivs Simla. 
Dated 12-6-22. 

My Dear Burv/ay, 

Very many thanks for your kind letter and the book 
— Mahadji Scindhia portions of which I read with great 
interest on the day it arrived. 

1 admire your literary activity. It shall be a good example 
to younger men. With kindest regards. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) TeJ Bahadur Sfipru. 



meation of the several characters in yonr n^ost eveti*ful st 

. “f '■’<= great Mahadji Sciadhfa " “““ story 

(Sd.) C. O, Bhanu. 

“ We welcome with much satisfaction Mr R , • 

new life of Mahadji Scindia. is the 

solfc Tv I™”™ statesman and 

Mah rt- S I “““‘'■yn'en in English. Lives of 

Mahadj, Scmdia must from the pens of the Lte Mr iZ 

an 0 Mr. Osweil of the Raihumar Colle'ge at 
Ba ne, ner of tnese two writers hnew the Marathi Language 
^ tne Maratha people The result is that in their pa^ 
Mahadp Scmota ts hardly a Maratha at all. To appreckte 
th. limitations as well as the greatness of this Maratha leader 
we must regard his career as a fragment of history of the 
Maratha people. The motives of his actions are to be found 
not in the events of Central India, but in the politics of the 
Peshwa s Court at Poona. Mr. Burway, himself a Chit- 
pawan Brahmin had mastered this secret when he sat down 
to write the book before us. The happy result is that he has 
produced a very readable and valuable book. ^ 


Mahadji Scindia was born in 1727 A. D. He was 
the son of Ranoji Scindia, an officer, who had risen to distinc- 
tion under Bajirao I. Ranoji by his Maratha wife, Nimbabai, 
had ihree sons Jayappa, Jotiba and Dattajf. By a Rajput 
mistress, Chiranabai, he had two sons, Mahadji and Tukan. 
Ranoji died in 1 746, v/hen Mahadji v/as still a lad. But 
Jayappa ana Dattaji rell in battle in Rajputanaj Jotiba died 
Janhojirao, Jayappa’s son, was murdered by 
Ahmed Shah after the battle of Ranipat in 1 76 1.' Thus, by 
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the deaths of his legitimate kinsmen, Mahadji succeeded to his 
father’s jaghir. Mahadji was severely wounded in the flight from 
Panipat, but recovered from his wound and spent the rest of 
his life in wreaking his vengeance on the Musulmans. The Pe- 
shwa, Madhavrao I, had the highest opinion of Mahadji 
Scindia’s military skill and repeatedly gave him high commands 
in the armies sent by him to restore Maratha prestige north 
of the river Chambal. Scindia acted as became a prudent and 
skillful soldier. But, as Mr. Burway rightly points out, the chief 
credit of his successes belongs to the capable prince, who 
equipped and reorganised the Maratha armies. Guided by 
the Peshwa’s wisdom, Scindia wiped out in Rohilla blood 
the great disaster of Panipat and conquered all Rohilkhand 
with hardly the loss of a man. So imposing were the Mara- 
iha victories that the Emperor Shah Alam, until that time 
a fugitive with the English, decided to leave their protection 
and seek that of the Marathas. The Peshwa was now 
the master of Hindustan. 

The spirit of Madhavrao animated the Maratha 
Government long after his death in 1772; and in the capable 
hands of the regent, Nana Phadnavis, the Maratha victories 
in the north were repeated in the south against the Nizam 
and Haider Ali. In most of these expeditions Mahadji 
Scindia took a prominent part. The victory of the Marathas 
over the English at wadgacn was due largely to his leader- 
ship. But probably the greatest proof of Scindia’s sagacity 
was the employment of the Savoyard adventurer De Bolgne. 
kVith De Bolgne’s help he raised a large disciplined force 
that humbled the Rajput princes of Rajputana, until then 
deemed invincible by Plindus. The death of Mahadji Scindia 
cccurcd at Vanavdi on the 12th February 1794. A curious 
controversy has arisen ns to the manner of his death. Accor- 
ding to all the Maratha writers, he died of fever; but a 
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Musulman writer in tKe TawarikK Muzaf]:ari thought fit to 
ascribe his death to assassins hired by Nana Phadnavis. 
There seems to be no evidence for this assertion. Yet it 

was adopted by Mr. Keene and Sir James Campbell. It is a 

gross libel on the unfortunate regent and Mr. Burway has 
rightly commented on it with great severity. Here we must 
take leave of Mr. Burway’s charming book and wish him 
every success in his future essays in historical research.” — 
Times of India, 21st February 1923. 


(2)..... An excellent and well written Life of the 

pious Queen based on authentic and original records. 

'-‘Prahiddhcc Bhwat. 


(3). Life of Devi Ahilyabai Holkar— Price 2-8. 



sr ^1*1 

%g(t, K Jiff 


“ In the little book before us, Mr. Burway has given 
us a companion to his excellent lives of Ranoji Scindhia and 
Mahadji Scindhia, the latter of which was, not so long ago, 
reviewed in our columns. The subject of the present 
biography, Ahilyabai Holkar, was in her lifetime the most 
esteemed lady in, India. To-day, more than a hundred years 
after her death, her memory Is still piously preserved by the 
people ef Maharashtra. 
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The family of Holkar, now t’ne ruling princes of 
Indore, owe their rise to the valour and talents of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, who rose to greatness during the reign of King 
Shahu. He distinguished himself at the siege of Bassein, 
during the Maratha raids across the Jamna, but more parti- 
cularly in Central India. In 1729 and 1730 he successively 

defeated and slew Girdhar Bahadur and Daya Bahadur, the 
Moghal Subhedars, and [laid so secure a foundation for 
Maratha rule at Indore that It still endures unshaken. 
In 1733 he sought a wife for his only son Khanderao 
Holkar and found her in Ahilya Bai then a little girl of 8, 
the daughter of Mankoji Scindhia, the patil of Chonde, a 
village in the Aurangabad District. Mankoji was a Dhangar 
by caste, but as patil of his village, he enjoyed a consider- 
able local status. After her marriage she lived in the house 
of her husband's parents and her character was formed by 
the noble and high spirited Gautamabai Malhar Rao’s wife. 

Ahilyabai’s husband Khanderao was a youth full of 
promise, but in 1754 he was killed by a cannon ball at the 
siege of Kumbher, about eight miles from Deeg. Ahilyabai 
\vished to become a suttee and was only dissuaded by 
Malhar Rao Holkar and Gautamabai, who by this time 

loved her as their own daughter. On the 20th May 1766 
Malhar Rao, who had escaped the slaughter of Panipat, died 

at Alampur the ruler of a vast principality. As he left no 
son, the Peshwa recognised as his successor his grandson 
Malerao, but the latter died mad a year later. The question 
of the Holkar succession was reopened and the Peshwa 
bestowed the Jaghir on Ahilyabai as Malerao’s. mother. She 
appointed a kinsman Tukoji as her Commander-in-Chief 
and for nearly thirty years -he helped his mistress to rule her 
State with admirable and single-minded devotion. Nor was 
Tuioji less skilful in the field than in the Council Chamber* 
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At the head of the 1 5,000 horse, which, by Maratha feudal 
tenure, Ahilya Bai had to furnish, Tukoji took part in all the 
Maratha expeditions, that ranged from Rohilkhand to 
Mysore, He shewed conspicuous courage in the great battle of 
Kharda, which completely humbled the Nizam of Haidara- 
bad. 


While Tokuji thus led her armies to victory abroad, at 
home Ahilya Bai devoted her life to the care of her subjects. 
Strictly abstemious and careful, she reduced the Court’s ex- 
penses almost to nothing and was thus able at once to equip 
liberally her troops and to reduce the assessments paid by her 
peasants. Her greatest friend was the beautiful and virtuous 
Ramabai, Madhavrao’s Queen, who, on her husband’s death, 
followed him through the flames. During the rule of Savai 
Madhavrao, she supported through all turns of fortune Nana 
Phadnavis and her wedding presents to the young Peshwa 
were among the most splendid %vhich he received. 

The great lady passed away on the banks of the Nar- 
bada on the I3th August 1795 “with her mind ”-to use Mr. 
Burway’s picturesque phrase—*" rivetted at the lotus feet of 
Shri Shankar, " or, to use a different metaphor, in the fullest 
odour of sanctity, for 29 years she had governed a Kingdom, 
organised armies and guarded the national interests with 
courage, foresight and scrupulous integrity. She left a name 
almost as revered as that of Sita or of Draupati, the legendry 
princesses of ancient India. In Mr. Bur way she has found a 
biographer, whose skill is capable of doing her justice. With 
these words we recommend to our readers this admirable 
little book. ” — The Times of India, 25th July 1923. 
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(4). The saintly Queen’s Life is extremely 

iritef6sting and reflects great credit oh the author. 

— Swami Shyamsarup Balyogi. 


(5). I congratulate you on writing it ( Devi 

Ahilyabai Holkar’s Life ) out so nicely and ably, of course.” 

(Sd Aga Khan Q. C. S. I, 


(6) . “ Every Indian is' proud of that saintly rulbr 

and you have rendered a valuable*^ service to the counntry by 
writing her biography in English ” 

(Sd.) S, M. Bapna, B. A., LL. B., B. So. 

(7) . “ Mr, M. W. Burway, the well-known biographer 
of the Maratha Statesman and writer on Maratha History 
in general, has conferred a boon on the public by writing 
in English a life of Ahilyabai, the pious Queen of the 
Holkar Dynasty. Mr. Burway has written' the biography 
with his usual erudition and characteristic piety. It will 
enrich the language in which it is written and sjpread far 
and wide the fame of this famous Ruler all over the world 
where the English language is spoken. 

(Sd). M. V, Kibe, M. A:, M, R. A, S. 


(8). “ I have read your new book ‘ Devi Ahilyabai 
Holkar ’ with great interest. ” 


(Sd). Sinha, 

Governor, Bihar and Orisa. 
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(9) . “I have received your book on “ Devi Ahilyabai 
Holkar. ” \yhich from the glimpse which I have been able 
to la|e of it appears to be of considerable interest. ” 

(Sd). J, B. Wood.. ■ 

(10) . It makes very fascinating reading. 1 

almost said it is the best historical Memoir from your pen 
that I have read. Your treatment of your subject is chara' 
cterised by the true historical sense and the enthusiasm with 
which you write is worthy of the great Lady. *’ 

(Sd). K. N. Hahsar, B.A,C. I. E. 
Open letter to a Youngf Prince. 

Highly spoken of by the Press and several Ruling 
Princes and eminent Administrators. 

Life of Maharajah Tukoji Rao Holkar II. 

G. C. S’ /. 

• — — • 

AJMER. 

Snd September 

My dear Pandit Burway, 

A fortnight ago I received a copy of your valuable, 
book “ Life of Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar II (1835-86) " 
which you so kindly presented to me. Irr these days I‘ was 
going through your work and I' thought it advisable to express 
ray opinion after reading a greater part of it. 

The book is an excellent workj full of original research 
and it is highly useful to those interested in the= Maratha 
History and specially of the house of Indore. While reading, 
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I found it exceedingly interesting and I feel that you have 
achieved complete success in writing the biography of Maha- 
raja Tukoji Rao. You have spared no pains to collect 
materials for this book and it is your special experience and 
close familiarity with the period that have enabled you to 
bring out such an authentic biography. 

A single hurried glance at the book shows that it is 
the outcome of the long years of patient study, perseverance 
and the gradual experience of the Indore State affairs. I have 
little hesitation in saying that your work shall occupy a unique 
place in the biographies of the Indian Rulers and that it 
should prove to be of great value as a book of reference and 
certainly it should find a place on the table of the historians 
and all the High Officials in the State. The appendices too 
are no less interesting than the main part of the work. 

Taking your work as a Model, I think the other promi* 
nent Indian States will also try to have the biographies of 
their Rulers written on your lines. It is all round an excellent 
work and I feel it a great pleasure to see that you have 
availed yourself of the latest researches. It clearly appears 
from your patient and painstaking research that you possess 
the sources of information that descend to the minutest details 
of the Maharaja’s daily life. 

At Nathadwara in the Udaipur State their is a large 
reservoir of water called Niliya Kund, in which there are 
several large rooms and Baradaries. There is in a niche in 
the wall there a Stone inscription of Tukoji Rao in elegant 
Sanskrit -Poetry. 

I thank you very much for the valuable suggestion 
that you made in your letter and I shall with the greatest 
pleasure correct the mistake with a note in the second 
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fasciculus ■ of ■ my history or wherever it shall suit my 
convenence. 

Lastly, ! congratulate you and wish your great work 
all success. 

With best regards, I am. 
Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Qaurishankar H. OJha. 


India Office^ WhitehaU. 
London, S. W, I, 

15th June, 1925. 

My dear Sir. 

1 have received your letter of the ! 4th May and 
congratulate you on the completion of your work " The Life 
of Maharajah Tukoji Rao Holkar lh” 

You must feel relieved at the completion of this book 
at which you have laboured so long and 1 hope the public 
will show their appreciation of your work. 


time. 


I have not seen Sir Hugh Daly for some considerable 

Hoping you are in good health, 
Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) A. D. dannerman. 


Observatory Home, 
Simla, W. 

Dear Mr Burway,. 

I congratulate you on the completion of the important 
work “ Life of Maharajah Tukoji Rao Holkar IL, on 
which you have been so long engaged. 
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I look forward to seeing you again before long. 

With best wishes, 

I remain 
Yours sincerely 

(Sd.) H. Q. Haig. 


Dear Mr. Burway, 


Slough Buohe. 
9 - 9 - 26 , 


Many thanks for your kind letter of the 30lh June 

1926. 


Yes, the two copies of “ Life of Maharajah Tukoji 
Rao Holkar II. ” You entrusted to me have been duly sent 
to Colonel Luard and to the Oxford University. The 
former has duly acknowledged it. 

Hoping you will enjoy all opportunities for the pursuit 
of your all important and interesting work. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) m. E. Hardy. 

Dear Mr. Burway, 

Many thanks four yor letter and the “ Life of Maha- 
rajah Tukoji Rao Holkar 1 1 ,” which you have kindly sent 
me. I congratulate you on the success of this important 
biography, on which you had been so long engaged. 

With best wishes, 

I remain 
Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) J, B. Wood. 
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“ I hive been asked by 'Mr. Burway to write a fore- 
word to' thii work of his. 

My friendship with the author dates back to over 
twenty years, a great link in it being our common love for the 
History of India. Mr. Burway has long devoted all his spare 
time to historical research and has given us the results in 
several most interesting volumes. 

He has now come down to later days and has given 
u'8 a' vivid' account of Maharaja TukojT Rab Hbikar II, who 
died as lately as 1 886. 

The work speaks for itself and it would be out of place 
here to deal with the account in any detail. I would, however, 
remark that the very distorted and incorrect view of the 
Maharaj'a’s conduct during the Mutiny at Indore which was 
impressed upon Colonel Durand, doubtless by those who had 
their own axes to grind, is finally set at rest. 

So Mr. Burway has added to his Series one more most 
useful and most readable work. To painstaking scholars such 
as the author the public owes a great debt of gratitude and it 
is to be hoped that those who have not read his previous 
volumes will, after reading the present Life, proceed to do so. 
Much, very much, remains to be done for the Maratha period 
of Indian history and considerable literature exists in the 
numerous Bakhars many of which have not yet been edited. 

I would appeal to Rulers and all who have family records to 
allow these to be read, edited and published as has been 
done by R. B. Parasnis in the case of the Maheshwar letters 
and other documents. It is these sources of Maratha history 
We want to have brought to light. I have perhaps wandered 
from my subject but it was suggested by Mr. Burway 's own 
scholarly work which will, I hope, act as an incentive to 
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others ■who have access to Bakhars and documents to follo'w 
his most excellent example and put them before; us in simpler 
readable form.” 

C. E. Luard, Colonel, 
M. A., C. f. E. 


“Students of Maratha history have had many causes for 
satisfaction in the past few years as one explorer after another 
in historical records has unfolded the past achievements of the 
Maratnas. Among those explorers a pro minent place is taken 
by Muntazim Bahadur M. W. Burway, who has written on 
the Marathas and the Moghuls, and on Devi Ahilyabai 
Holkar. His latest work, which has recently been published 
(Indore State Printing Press) is a Life of the late Maharaja 
Tukojirao Holkar II, the real restorer of prosperity to the 
Holkar State. Tukojirao Holkar was not a direct descendant of 
the great Malharrao. Indeed he was not even born in Central 
India. He was born in 1835 in the village of Karanji, in the 
Nasik District, where his father, Bhau Holkar, had fled to es« 
cape political persecution. When the whole administration of the 
Holkar State fell to pieces on the death of Maharaja Hari* 
rao, the British Government directed Masahib Krishnabai, a 
widow of Yeshwantrao, to adopt Bhau Holkar's second son 
then called Malharrao. The choice proved admirable for 
Malharrao, whose name was changed on adoption to Tukoji- 
rao, ruled the Halkar principality well for forty-two years. 
He was installed on the gadi in 1 844 and died in 1 886. 
From the earliest years of his rule the young Maharaja 
showed a resolution to master all details of his administration 
and his energy and activity led to an open rupture between 
him and Raja Bhao Phanse, the senior member of the 
Council of Regency. This rupture was followed by the 
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dismissal of Phanse and the grant of increased powers to the 

prince. In 1 852 he was invested with the full powers of 
he state. 

With an active and intelligent prince, great resources 
and peace at home and abroad, the prospects of the Holkar 
State seemed all that its subjects could have wished; but a 
mighty storm, in no way connected with the Holkar house, 
was to burst over British India and to spread to every Indian 
principality. On the 10th May 1857, the great Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut and spread rapidly over Upper India. 
In quick succession there came to Indore the news of out- 
breaks at Nasirabad, Neemuch, Jhansi and Gwalior. As 
usual in India there were added to the real news numerous 
false rumours and there was not wanting a man ready to 
profit by the situation. In Indore there lived one Sadat 
Khan, a discontented ex-officer, who had been degraded for 
various malpractices by the Indore Darbar. He collected round 
him all the criminals and desperadoes of the city and on the 
1st July, 1857, he opened fire with three guns on the lines 
of the Bhopal contingent. Colonel Travers^ who cammanded 
a Bhil contingent, marched to the sound of the guns; but the 
Bhils, terrified at the noise, broke and fled. Colonel Durand, 
Resident, retreated to Sehore. In the meantime the Bengal 
regiments at Mhow mutinied, killed their officers and marched 
to Indore and demanded the heads of several Europeans, 
who had taken shelter in the palace. The Maharaja wdth 
great courage refused to surrender them. The mutineers 
then plundered the city, committing fearful atrocities. After- 
wards they marched to Delhi, and Indore, far from the centre 
of the great disturbance, gradually relapsed into quiet. The 
Maharaja’s anxieties were, however, not diminished; for the 
Resident Colonel Durand charged him with complicity with 
the mutineers. Of this groundless charge the Maharaja was 
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in the end entirely absolved and Lord Canning in an official 
letter to the Maharaja conveyed to him the thanks of the 
Government of India for his timely and continued assistance. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Burway through 
his detailed account of how Maharaja Tukojirao worked 
with unflagging zeal for the good of his State and by his 
efforts materially enlarged its boundaries Mr. Burway has 
thrown himself wholeheartedly into his task. The- result is 
that his book, excellently written, will long remain a standard 
work” — The Times of India, 9th January, 1926. 
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On Page 176, the Marathi Extract No, (1) should I 
read along with Baji Rao’s Letter on Page 178. 
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The Indian Historical Series. 

Edited By 

Muntazim Bahadur M. W. Bur way, B. A. 

Author of “Bhagwat Gita,” “Marathas and Moguls," 
"Ranojirao Scindhia,” and “Rao Raja Sir Dinkar Rao,” etc. 

and 

Ramakrishna Gunesh Bur way, B. A,, LL. B, 

Advocate, High Court. Bombay. 

In this “ Series ” I have undertaken to publish the 
Lives " of historical personages of Maharashtra who exerted 
themselves to bring about the ” Hindu Reconquest of India” 
during the eighteenth Century. All writers of Indian 
Histories agree on the point, as Captain Grant Duff has 
so emphatically said in his History of the Marathas, that the 
Hindus of Maharashtra had re-conquered India from the 
Moguls. The object of the present Series is to publish the 
biographies of all the prominent persons who figured in these 
momentous historical transactions and important movements 
from 1627 to 1818 A. D. 

Several volumes of the Series viz, “Ranojirao Sciodhia.” 
“ Devi Ahilyabal Holkar ” “ Mahadjl Scindhia ” and 

Malhar Rao Holkar " have already appeared and I ardently 
expect the help and co-operation of scholars from Mahara- 
shtra and other parts of India in this noble, though arduous, 
undertaking. The “ Series ” will be ©n the lines of Sir 
William Hunter’s “ Rulers of India ” Series. 
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Some opinions about tlie present work. 



Baxi-Bag 

Indore 

^Oth January 1930. 

I have had an opportunity of reading Mr, Bur way’s 
latest hook “Life of Subhedar Malhar Rao Holkar, the 
founder of the Holkar State", It is a well-written book and 
contains valuable information.' He deserves much credit for 
removing misconceptions regarding the part played by the 
illustrious warrior at Panipaf, 


(Sd.' S. M. Bspna, 
Prime Minister to His Highness 
The Maharaja Holkar. 


My dear Burway Sahib, 

I have great pleasure in returning herewith your Mss: 
of the Life of Subhedar Malhar Rao Holkar. I have glanced 
through it with pleasure and profit. It will be a noteworthy 
addition to the Series of Lives which you have already publi- 
shed and which you have still to give to the public. It is 
written in, your usual thought— and— patriotism-provoking 
manner and it gives a vivid account of the history of the 
period covered by the Life of the great Soldier and Founder 
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of the Holkar State. A perusal of your writing displays your 
wide reading and your power and tact in untilising it to the 
fullest extent- I am looking forward to an early publication 
of your manuscript. 

Wishing you sound health and long life. 

Your sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. V. Kibe, M. A. 

Sardar, Rao Bahadur, 
Deputy Prime Minister Indore. 


Dapoli 

S9ih April 1929, 


Dear Mr. Burway, 

I have been reading with much pleasure and interest 
your latest contribution to the history of the Marathas, the 
biography of Malhar Rao Holkar 1, It is written in your 
usual vigorous and idiomatic style. In this work, as in your 
previous volumes, you have shown, if I may venture to say so, 
a remarkable power of selecting the most noteworthy and 
important events for special emphasis, passing more rapidly 
over other portions of your subject matter. Thus, for example, 
in the case of the Panlpat campaign you have In this volume 
dealt some hard blows at the widely held theory that the 
catastrophe at Panipat ruined the Maratha Empire. I am 
convinced that it did nothing of the kind. It was a smashing 
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■disaster, no doubt. But you have shown that its effect on the 
fortunes of the Marathas has been grossly exaggerated by 
many writers. 

Again, the actions of Malhar Rao Holkar at Panipat 
and afterwards have sometimes been misunderstood. I notice 
that you are quite ready to admit that Malhar Rao was mis- 
taken in advising Naro Shankar to leave Delhi after the 
battle of Panipat. But you have proved, by reference to the 
Peshwa’s Diaries and other sources, that apart from that 
error of judgment his conduct was approved by the Peshwa 
and handsomely rewarded. With best wishes for the success 
of your new book. 


I am, yours sincerely, 

(Sd/. H H. Heaton, M. A , (Pxon). 


Ratnagiri 
l!3th June, 19S9, 

My dear Mr. Burway, 

“ Your new book “ Life of Malhar Rao 

Holkar I ” will be a valuable addition to the records of 
Maratha history, and as equally interesting as your other publi- 
cations. Please let me know to vyhich address I should int 
due course return it. ” 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) W. Gilligan, 

' Collector of Ratnagiri. 




IndioM Literary Review, September, 1930. 


Life of Subliedar Malhar Rao Holkar: Founder of the 

Indore State. By Mukund Wamanrao Burway. With 

illustrations, Rs. 7. 

“This is an eminently readable and excellent biography 
of one of the ablest supporters of the Maratha Empire. 
]\Ialhar Rao faithfully and successfully served successive 
Peshwas and contributed greatly to establish the fame and 
supremacy of the Maratha Empire. Mr. Burway has exe- 
cuted the task of interpreting to the present generation the 
past history of the Marathas with a fine sense of proportion 
and a singular appreciation of the spirit of the times. The 
book is practically a history of the Marathas during a parti- 
cular period, the comiecting link and the pivot being Malhar 
Rao Holkar. This splendid biography of the ancestor of 
the Holkar dynasty only adds to the fame of Mr. Burway 
as an intelligent and patriotic author, as a careful and im- 
partial student of the history of India, which he has already 
earned by his previous works. It is a valuable addition to 
the literature of Maratha history and will remove many mis- 
conceptions. The book deserves to be widely read in India 
and England.” 








